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CHAPTER ITI. 

“THEN, Marion, your decision is inexora- 
ble?’’ 

‘‘Tnexorable,”’ she replied. 

“You know I have looked forward to the 
flattering prospect that is now opened to me, 
as the ultimatum, in a business point of view, 
and I need not tell you that my willingness to 
leave my native place has grown out of the 
belief that I might soon claim its dearest trea- 
sure as my own. O Marion, I cannot bear this 
change !”’ 

“The change is in yourself, Howard.”’ 

“Ts there no change in you—six weeks ago 
a happy, merry-hearted, laughing girl; now, a 
calm—and, excuse me—cold woman? It is all 
so strange and unaccountable, if you wouid 
only deny your connection with this mystery, 
Marion.” 

“You have known me all your life, Howard 
Mason ; my face has ever been to you an open 
book, my heart an unsealed casket; if in your 
mind there dwells the shadow of a doubt that 
I am true to you as truth itself, my lips shall 
utter no denial.” 

“*T came to beg and entreat you, Marion,’’ he 
said, his very lips paling, ‘‘ but I see it is of no 
avail. We who have been so much to each 
other may at least continue friends.”’ 

“‘ Acquaintance, perhaps, whenever we meet ; 
the charm of friendship is gone, when words 
must be given to prove its fidelity.” 

“Farewell, then,” he said, offering his hand 
half doubtfully; but she placed hers within 
it, tiny and white, like a snowflake, and al- 
most as cold. He held it passively, with no 
detaining clasp, looking wonderingly at it, as 
if it could not be the same magnetic, rosy little 


palm that once sought his confidingly. ‘‘Ma- 


rion,” he said, sadly, ‘you know which way 
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the great world-tide is setting, and how many 
young men are caught in its circling eddies, and 
twirled into its fearful vortex. I go out into 
this great world, among its untried temptations, 
without, I fear, a safeguard. This little hand, 
so small and delicate, has held my destiny ; it 
opens now and bids me go, unfettered by its 
sweet restraint. What if it waft me on ‘over 
destruction’s brink ?”’ 

‘*T think,’’ she said, bitterly, ‘‘ your fears are 
well grounded; I should have-said,.the holy 
influence that has surrounded you from earliest 
childhood, would be your protection in all hours 
of great temptation, had I not such convincing 
proof that a few untoward, searclting breaths 
could wither and crisp, in your mind, the plant 
that for eighteen years had put forth its fresh- 
ness and perfume under your very eye.”’ 

“Then you give me over to this possible 
fate?’ 

**No, no,’”’ she said, drawing unconsciously 
near him, her lips apart, her eyes dilating with 
momentary horror; “your mother’s prayers 
can, must save you from all harm.” 

‘OQ Marion, give me one word, one look, that 
will bid me hope that it is not.all over between 
us, and I will not fear, though Satan himself 
beset me,” he pleaded, encouraged by her 
manner. , 

But the eager flush died out of hercheek, the 
colorless lips closed firmly,.and the blue-veined 
lids drooped over the yearning eyes. 

“Sweet statue, so beloved and beautiful,’’ he 
murmured, sadly, ‘‘ only those closed eyes be- 
tween me and happiness. Closed eyes! If only 
death had sealed them, I would kiss them 
down, and wait their glorious reopening ; but 
a fate more cruel than death has dashed the 
lovelight from them ;’’ and he went softly out, 
shutting the door, as we might close the room 
where our beloved lay, whose eyes had taken 
on their dreamless slumber. 

He did not look back upon the house, indeed, 
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after this night ; there should be no retrospect 
for him. He would look forward, onward, and 
work out for himself a future he should some 
time be content to dwell in, With neither & 
backward nor a forward longing. He might 
be a boy to-night, to-morrow he must be a man. 
Howard Mason was twenty-two years of age, 
yet he had scarcely been out of his native town 
so many weeks, and every rock, and tree, and 
blade of grass seemed as a friendly, familiar 
thing. He chided himself for his folly, but the 
tears would come, as he passed through the 
streets that had echoed his footsteps from baby- 
hood. The old brown school-house with its 
well-worn playground, the higher academy of 
learning with its pleasant associations, the dear 
old church with its full-toned bell, seemed say- 
ing to him, We are things of the past to you. 
You will come and go, perchance, but whether 
in sight or memory, we shall be but as the faint 
remembrance of some sweetly haunting dream. 

He tried to shake these gloomy thoughts from 

him. His parents were still living here; he 
should visit them often, and mingle in their old 
familiar scenes again and again, if not as his 
home, yet as the dearest spot on earth. But 
the ache at his heart had a keener pang than 
the mere leaving of his boyhood home, and he 
pushed his hat over his eyes and walked hur- 
Tiedly on as if to escape from the thoughts that 
yet followed him as closely as the red man on 
his victim’s trail. 

The fading twilight was fast giving way to 
the young moon’s silver gleam when he reached 
the street where his father’s house stood ; but, 
after a moment’s thoughtful pause, he turned 
again and walked slowly toward the church- 
yard in the outskirts of the village, the quiet, 
retired spot where, four years ago, they laid 
away his only sister. He could not leave his 
home without once more laying a caressing 
hand on the green turf that grew over her 
breast. Once there, his fortitude gave way, 
and, man as_he was, he threw himself across 
the grave and wept out his grief in passionate 
tears. But for a-moment, though, his sister’s 
form seemed to rise before him in all its fragile 
loveliness, her face to beam upon him its serene, 
angelic beauty, and he roused himself to a 
nobler life, replete with lofty, high-souled cou- 
rage, that should itself work out the power “to 
suffer and be strong.” 

Kitty Johnson was an orphan girl, who, since 
her mother’s death, had found a home with her 
aunt, Mrs. Mason’s nearest neighbor. She was 
@ pleasant, lively little thing, so diminutive in 
size and playful in manner, that Howard pet- 
ted her as he would a frolicksome kitten that 
tried to attract his attention ; and she, in turn, 
professed only a frank, sisterly affection for 
him. There was something so childishly sweet 
in her winning ways, that she coiled herself 
around the hearts of her friends before they 





dence she really possessed, and Marion Somers 
was not the only girl into whose secret nature 
she | pénétrated. Petted and beloved by 
both her and Howard Mason, she had contrived 
to sow the seeds of discord in their hearts, while 
retaining their unsuspecting confidence. 

She had nervously watched Howard’s move- 
ments that evening; she saw him as he came 
from Mason’s home, and knew intuitively that 
no reconciliation had been accomplished. As 
he paused that moment at the corner of the 
street, she darted quickly behind the great elm 
tree that overshadowed her aunt’s home with 
its protecting arms. Her breath came quick 
and short as she saw him turn away again, 
and, stepping from her hiding-place, she fol- 
lowed him with a stealthy, noiseless tread, 
glancing this way and that, lest she should be 
observed, and holding both hands tightly over 
her heart, as though she would still its tumult- 
uous beatings. She grew more composed as he 
entered the sacred inclosure, and sank down 
in an obscure corner that she might watch his 
movements. When she saw him rise and fold 
his arms with an air of determination, she 
changed her attitude. 

It was not surprising that he should start a 
little at seeing a white-robed figure kneeling 
over a grave in that lonely spot, but his life 
had been too pure and upright to render him 
superstitious, and he looked calmly at what 
might be a supernatural visitant. He cértainly 
knew that face, though it seemed almost trans- 
figured with the pale moonlit shadows flitting 
over the agitated features and suppliant eyes. 
Had she, too, sought this place that the sorrow 
wrung out of her heart might be somewhat 
soothed by its hallowing influences ? 

A sudden thought flashed upon him. Yes, 
it must be so; ah, Marion, though you have 
wronged me, you might have spared wee, win- 
some Kitty. He felt great delicacy about ap- 
proaching her in this hour of her unrestrained 
grief, but she must not remain there longer 
with only her light drapery ; he felt the damp- 
ness sensibly himself. He went toward her, 
but she seemed not to notice him until he laid- 
his hand on her shoulder, then she started up 
and ran from him with the fleetness of a fright- 

ened deer. 

“Kitty, Kitty,” he called, “it is only I, 

Howard Mason ; let me take you home, dear 

child.” 

**O Howard,” she said, “ how you frightened 

me,” stopping, panting and breathless till he 

came up. He put her hand within his arm and 

laid his own caressingly upon it, as if to soothe 

its fluttering motion, and led her silently to her 

aunt’s house, and would have left her there, but 

she said, reproachfully, ‘‘ Are you not coming 

in a moment to bid me ‘good-by?’ Howard, 

O Howard!” and she burst into tears. 

. “T would be only too glad to come in, Kitty,’? 





were aware how much of their love and confi- 


he said, pitying her sorrow, “but I ought to 
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spend this last evening at home; however, I 
will come in awhile,’’ goimg with her as he 
spoke into her little private i 

“Come, sit down beside me, little frie 

said ; and he talked to her in a kind, brotherly 
way, till the smiles began to shine again through 
the blinding tears. 

“You will see Cousin James often, I suppose, 
being so near him,” she said, after a pause. 

“Perhaps I may, but I shall never seek the 
society of Mr. James Allen, though you know 
how well I liked him, Kitty, until his treachery 
was made known to me. I want to ask a favor 
of you, little friend.” 

“Tt shall be granted, to the half of my king- 
dom,” said the volatile girl, laughingly. 

“Then will you give me those letters that 
opened my eyes in spite of my unbelief?” 

She hesitated before giving the letters. “I 
don’t know, Howard; James will not like it, I 
fear. He would not have shown them to me, 
had I not declared their existence to be impos- 
sible.” 

“T don’t understand how he came to leave 
them with you if he valued them, Kitty.” 

“Oh, he did not; I would not give them up, 
after I gut hold of them. You know how gen- 
tlemanly he is; he would not contend with a 
lady, not even with his little foolish cousin.” 

“Gentlemanly!’’ replied Howard, sarcasti- 
cally ; “‘perhaps he may be, as Judas was when 
he said to his Lord, ‘Master, Master!’ ”’ 

Kitty put her hand over his mouth, as though 
she would not hear a word against her cousin. 
“You are going to see Marion before you leave, 
are you not, Howard? Perhaps she will make 
some explanation,” * 

“*T have been, Kitty ; she will not even allow 
me to tell her upon what my suspicions were 
founded ; she is so proud and high-minded, with 
all her amiability and sweetness, that she in- 
sists the fact of my having distrusted her pre- 
cludes all hope of reconciliation. -There are 
rough places in this pilgrimage, are there not, 
Kitty ?” and he bowed his head a moment on 
the arm of the sofa. 

Kitty put both arms timidly around his neck, 
and laid a little wet, flushed cheek against his. 

He started, took her arms away, but threw 
his own lightly about her. “Thank you for 
your sympathy, dear little friend; it is very 
Sweet to me; your brave heart shames my 
strong manhood. I do not wish to be inquisi- 
tive, but tell me, little one, if this cousin of 
yours has not wounded more than one heart by 
his secret wooing ?”’ 

“Oh, don’t, Howard, you hurt me,” she 
wailed, shrinking from him and hiding her face. 

“ The villain!’ he said, between his clenched 
teeth; and to Kitty, “Forgive me, dear, and for- 
get that I asked you. But I must really go, 
now; I ought to spend this last evening at 


But she clung to him, kissing him in a way 
that scarcely any other man would have mis- 
understood; her breath coming in long, choking 


** You affectionate little puss,” he said, play- 
fully, “‘ you really unman me. Good-by, now, 
and write me often about all that interests you,”’ 
and, unwinding her arms, he kissed her hot 
cheek again and again, and left her, not alto- 
gether satisfied that his lips had been beguiled 
to such fervent pressure. But then, he said, 
“Poor little motherless thing, with her added 
sorrow, such a one as weighs my own heart 
down, strong and proud as it ought io be.” 

That night he passed through the great strug- 
gle that comes to us once in a lifetime, and 
came off the conqueror; he accepted the deci- 
sion his betrothed had made, with bitterness, 
it is true, but he accepted it, and would never, 
now, seek to alter it. The next morning, as 
he was on his way to the cars, he did not glance 
toward the house where she lived, so firm was 
his purpose, but his companion saw his teeth 
shut tightly and the color rush to his brow, then 
pass away, leaving it pale and calm. 

Marion Somers was calm also, 24 she saw 
him go; indeed, she would not have put forth 
her hand to detain him, though the golden 
chain that had bound their hearts together was 
linked in and out with each bright day of their 
lives. They had grown up together in mutual 
love and trust, but this one drop of gall dis- 
tilled on the overflow of the cup had turned the 
whole to bitterness. Unconseious of unfaith- 
fulness, even in thought toward him, she would 
not do him the justice to suppose he had the 
slightest foundation for doubting her, and had 
settled down to the conviction that in his 
heart he desired some pretext for deserting her, 
forgetting that such a thought proved herself 
not altogether incapable of doubting one, of 
whom she demanded such unquestioning trust. 

In the evening Kitty Johnson came in “‘to 
comfort her,” she said. ‘“‘O Marion, is it not 
dreary without Howard? I know you have 
cried your eyes out,” seemingly unconscious 
that Marion’s eyes were glittering in their 
steely brightness. “Is he not a dear, affection- 
ate fellow? Those last two kisses he gave me 
are actually now burning a hole in my cheek. 
T don’t know how yours must feel ; let’s see,” 
she said, taking Marion’s pale face between 
her hands. “ Ah, I see, T see!” she said, mus- 
ingly ; “he kissed the color all out of them, and 
it has settled down, a living, red-hot coal in the 
very core of your burning heart.” 

‘Kitty, hush your foolish chatter ; you don’t 
know what you are talking about,”’ said Ma- 
rion, looking at the pearly cheeks his lips had 
kissed to crimson. 

“«T do know ! I tell you, Marion Somers, I am 
not the child you and everybody else think I 
am ; I will make you all know yet how deeply, 





home. Good-by, pussy,” he said, kissing her 
cheek lightly, “‘and don’t forget me quite.” 





broadly, darkly, I can think, and feel, and act,’’ 








after this night ; there should be no retrospect 
for him. He would look forward, onward, and 
work out for himself a future he should some- 
time be content to dwell in, with neither a 
backward nor a forward longing. He might 
be a boy to-night, to-morrow he must be a man. 

Howard Mason was twenty-two years of age, 
yet he had scarcely been out of his native town 
so many weeks, and every rock, and tree, and 
blade of grass seemed as a friendly, familiar 
thing. He chided himself for his folly, but the 
tears would come, as he passed through the 
streets that had echoed his footsteps from baby- 
hood. The old brown school-house with its 
well-worn playground, the higher academy of 
learning with its pleasant associations, the dear 
old church with its full-toned bell, seemed say- 
ing to him, We are things of the past to you. 
You will come and go, perchance, but whether 
in sight or memory, we shall be but as the faint 
remembrance of some sweetly haunting dream. 

He tried to shake these gloomy thoughts from 
him. His parents were still living here; he 
should visit them often, and mingle in their old 
familiar scenes again and again, if not as his 
home, yet as the dearest spot on earth. But 
the ache at his heart had a keener pang than 
the mere leaving of his boyhood home, and he 
pushed his hat over his eyes and walked hur- 
riedly on as if to escape from the thoughts that 
yet followed him as closely as the red man on 
his victim’s trail. 

The fading twilight was fast giving way to 
the young moon’s silver gleam when he reached 
the street where his father’s house stood ; but, 
after a moment’s thoughtful pause, he turned 
again and walked slowly toward the church- 
yard in the outskirts of the village, the quiet, 
retired spot where, four years ago, they laid 
away his only sister. He could not leave his 
home without once more laying a caressing 
hand on the green turf that grew over her 
breast. Once there, his fortitude gave way, 
and, man as he was, he threw himself across 
the grave and wept out his grief in passionate 
tears. But for a moment, though, his sister’s 
form seemed to rise before him in all its fragile 
loveliness, her face to beam upon him its serene, 
angelic beauty, and he roused himself to a 
nobler life, replete with lofty, high-souled cou- 
rage, that should itself work out the power “‘ to 
suffer and be strong.’’ 

Kitty Johnson was an orphan girl, who, since 
her mother’s death, had found a home with her 
aunt, Mrs. Mason’s nearest neighbor. She was 
a pleasant, lively little thing, so diminutive in 
size and playful in manner, that Howard pet- 
ted her as he would a frolicksome kitten that 
tried to attract his attention ; and she, in turn, 
professed only a frank, sisterly affection for 
him. There was something so childishly sweet 
in her winning ways, that she coiled herself 
around the hearts of her friends before they 
were aware how much of their love and confi- 
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dence she really possessed, and Marion Somers 
was not the only girl into whose secret nature 
she had penetrated. Petted and beloved by 
both her and Howard Mason, she had contrived 
to sow the seeds of discord in their hearts, while 
retaining their unsuspecting confidence. 

She had nervously watched Howard’s move- 
ments that evening; she saw him as he came 
from Mason’s home, and knew intuitively that 
no reconciliation had been accomplished. As 
he paused that moment at the corner of the 
street, she darted quickly behind the great elm 
tree that overshadowed her aunt’s home with 
its protecting arms. Her breath came quick 
and short as she saw him turn away again, 
and, stepping from her hiding-place, she fol- 
lowed him with a stealthy, noiseless tread, 
glancing this way and that, lest she should be 
observed, and holding both hands tightly over 
her heart, as though she would still its tumult- 
uous beatings. She grew more composed as he 
entered the sacred inclosure, and sank down 
in an obscure corner that she might watch his 
movements. When she saw him rise and fold 
his arms with an air of determination, she 
changed her attitude. 

It was not surprising that he should start a 
little at seeing a white-robed figure kneeling 
over a grave in that lonely spot, but his life 
had been too pure and upright to render him 
superstitious, and he looked calmly at what 
might be a supernatural visitant. He certainly 
knew that face, though it seemed almost trans- 
figured with the pale moonlit shadows flitting 
over the agitated features and suppliant eyes. 
Had she, too, sought this place that the sorrow 
wrung out of her heart might be somewhat 
soothed by its hallowing influences ? 

A sudden thought flashed upon him. Yes, 
it must be so; ah, Marion, though you have 
wronged me, you might have spared wee, win- 
some Kitty. He felt great delicacy about ap- 
proaching her in this hour of her unrestrained 
grief, but she must not remain there lorger 
with only her light drapery ; he felt the damp- 
ness sensibly himself. He went toward her, 
but she seemed not to notice him until he laid 
his hand on her shoulder, then she started up 
and ran from him with the fleetness of a fright- 
ened deer. 

“Kitty, Kitty,” he called, “it is only I, 
Howard Mason ; let me take you home, dear 
child.” 

**O Howard,” she said, “‘ how you frightened 
me,” stopping, panting and breathless till he 
came up. He put her hand within his arm and 
laid his own caressingly upox it, as if to soothe 
its fluttering motion, and led her silently to her 
aunt’s house, and would have left her there, but 
she said, reproachfully, “‘ Are you not coming 
in a moment to bid me ‘good-by?’ Howard, 
O Howard!” and she burst into tears. 

*T would be only too glad to come in, Kitty,’ 
he said, pitying her sorrow, ‘“‘but I ought to 
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spend this last evening at home; however, I 
will come in awhile,” going with her as he 
spoke into her little private sitting-room. 
‘Come, sit down beside me, little friend,” he 
said; and he talked to her in a kind, brotherly 
way, till the smiles began to shine again through 
the blinding tears. 

“‘You will see Cousin James often, I suppose, 
being so near him,’’ she said, after a pause. 

‘Perhaps I may, but I shall never seek the 
society of Mr. James Allen, though you know 
how well I liked him, Kitty, until his treachery 
was made known to me. I want to ask a favor 
of you, little friend.” 

“Tt shall be granted, to*he half of my king- 
dom,”’ said the volatile girl, laughingly. 

“Then will you give me those letters that 
opened my eyes in spite of my unbelief?” 

She hesitated before giving the letters. “TI 
don’t know, Howard; James will not like it, I 
fear. He would not have shown them to me, 
had I not declared their existence to be impos- 
sible.” 

**T don’t understand how he came to leave 
them with you if he valued them, Kitty.” 

**Oh, he did not; I would not give them up, 
after I got hold of them. You know how gen- 
tlemanly he is; he would not contend with a 
lady, not even with his little foolish cousin.” 

**Gentlemanly!’’ replied Howard, sarcasti- 
cally ; ‘‘perhaps he may be, as Judas was when 
he said to his Lord, ‘Master, Master!’ ”’ 

Kitty put her hand over his niouth, as though 
she would not hear a word against her cousin. 
**You are going to see Marion before you leave, 
are you not, Howard? Perhaps she will make 
some explanation.”’ 

“T have been, Kitty ; she will not even allow 
me to tell her upon what my suspicions were 
founded ; she is so proud and high-minded, with 
all her amiability and sweetness, that she in- 
sists the fact of my having distrusted her pre- 
cludes all hope of reconciliation. There are 
rough places in this pilgrimage, are there not, 
Kitty?” and he bowed his head a moment on 
the arm of the sofa. 

Kitty put both arms timidly around his neck, 
and laid a little wet, flushed cheek against his. 

He started, took her arms away, but threw 
his own lightly about her. “Thank you for 
your sympathy, dear little friend; it is very 
sweet to me; your brave heart shames my 
strong manhood. I do not wish to be inquisi- 
tive, but tell me, little one, if this cousin of 
yours has not wounded more than one heart by 
his secret wooing ?’’ 

“Oh, don’t, Howard, you hurt me,’ 


she 


* wailed, shrinking from him and hiding her face. 


“The villain !’’ he said, between his clenched 
teeth; and to Kitty, “‘ Forgive me, dear, and for- 
get that I asked you. But I must really go, 
now; I ought to spend this last evening at 
home. Good-by, pussy,” he said, kissing her 
cheek lightly, ‘‘and don’t forget me quite.” 








But she clung to him, kissing him in a way 
that scarcely any other man would have mis- 
understood, her breath coming in long, choking 
sobs. ° 

“You affectionate little puss,’’ he said, play- 
fully, “you really unman me. Good-by, now, 
and write me often about all that interests you,” 
and, unwinding her arms, he kissed her hot 
cheek again and again, and left her, not alto- 
gether satisfied that his lips had been beguiled 
to such fervent pressure. But then, he said, 
**Poor little motherless thing, with her added 
sorrow, such a one as weighs my own heart 
down, strong and proud as it ought to be.” 

That night he passed through the great strug- 
gle that comes to us once in a lifetime, and 
came off the conqueror; he accepted the deci- 
sion his betrothed had made, with bitterness, 
it is true, but he accepted it, and would never, 
now, seek to alter it. The next morning, as 
he was on his way to the cars, he did not glance 
toward the house where she lived, so firm was 
his purpose, but his companion saw his teeth 
shut tightly and the color rush to his brow, then 
pass away, leaving it pale and calm. 

Marion Somers was calm also, as she saw 
him go; indeed, she would not have put forth 
her hand to detain him, though the golden 
chain that had bound their hearts together was 
linked in and out with each bright day of their 
lives. They had grown up together in mutual 
love and trust, but this one drop of gall dis- 
tilled on the overflow of the cup had turned the 
whole to bitterness. Unconscious of unfaith- 
fulness, even in thought toward him, she would 
not do him the justice to suppose he had the 
slightest foundation for doubting her, and had 
settled down to the conviction that in his 
heart he desired some pretext for deserting her, 
forgetting that such a thought proved herself 
not altogether incapable of doubting one, of 
whom she demanded such unquestioning trust. 

In the evening Kitty Johnson came in ‘‘to 
comfort her,’’ she said. ‘‘O Marion, is it not 
dreary without Howard? I know you have 
cried your eyes out,” seemingly unconscious 
that Marion’s eyes were glittering in their 
steely brightness. ‘Is he not a dear, affection- 
ate fellow? Those last two kisses he gave me 
are actually now burning a hole in my cheek. 
I don’t know how yours must feel; let’s see,” 
she said, taking Marion’s pale face between 
her hands. ‘ Ah, I see, I see!’’ she said, mus- 
ingly ; ‘‘ he kissed the color all out of them, and 
it has settled down, a living, red-hot coal in the 
very core of your burning heart.” 

“Kitty, hush your foolish chatter ; you don’t 
know what you are talking about,’’ said Ma- 
rion, looking at the pearly cheeks his lips had 
kissed to crimson. 

““T do know ! I tell you, Marion Somers, [am 
not the child you and everybody else think I 
am ; I will make you all know yet how deeply, 
broadly, darkly, I can think, and feel, and act,” 
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said the impetuous Kitty, pushing off her hat, 
and throwing baek her hair from her glowing 
temples. ‘‘I’m going home to write to How- 
ard, how cross and had you are to his darling 
little pussy, as he callsme. NoIwon’t, either ; 
you are cold because you are sad, while I, my 
heart, my head, my brain’s on fire.’’ 

‘““Why, Kitty, you are crazy ; what has come 
over you, child?” said Marion, taking the hot 
impatient hands into her own, and quieting 
them by the very coldness of her touch. ‘‘Go 
home, dear, and rest ; this excitement will make 
you ill. Come over again to-morrow and tell 
me what disturbs you; not now,” she said, as 
Kitty’s lips parted to speak ; ‘‘I will not listen ; 
go, dear,’”’ she said, affectionately, but she did 
not kiss the face held mutely up to hers ; how 
could she, the moisture of his lips scarce dry 
upon it? 

The great change that had come over Marion 
Somers’ heart had not greatly altered her out- 
ward appearance; always somewhat reticent 
and reserved, she only seemed a little more so. 
Her manner was bright and cheerful as before ; 
she entered into all the projects and plans of 
her friends with interest though not with en- 
thusiasm ; she moved readily and gracefully in 
all social gatherings ; lent her aid: and counte- 
nance to all parties of gayety and pleasure ; was 
herself all the brightness and cheerfulness of the 
tiame without its heat. She was conscious of 
no blighting sorrow ; she shed no tears in secret ; 
her features kept their placid serenity through 
all lesser trials and vexations. Yet her friends 
might all have died, and all things bright 
and genial have passed away without affecting 
her. 

A malignant type of fever broke out in the 
autumn, filling all with alarm. She went about 
among the poor and sick of the village without 
fear or danger of contamination. She listened 
to all complaints of woe, all ravings of delirium, 
without a sigh, took the dead child from its mo- 
ther’s arms without atear. But to all her quiet 
presence was in itself a balm ; her self-possess- 
ed and self-sustaining power itself imparted 
strength. As the cold weather came on the 
epidemic was stayed, and at the annual thanks- 
giving the villagers came together to offer 
heartfelt thanks that its ravages had been 
ehecked and so many of their loved ones had 
been spared. Marion sat with unclasped hands 
and unbowed head, the only ungrateful heart 
among that tearful multitude. 

The winter came on with its Christmas fes- 
tivities and holiday reunions. She joined in ail 
with the same undisturbed and tranquil spirit, 
her heart untouched by joy, as it was unscathed 
by sorrow. The current of her life seemed 
checked, as though the cold north wind had 
suddenly blown over the rippling stream and 
frozen in with its dimpling waters, its burden 
of scattered rose leaves, its gleams of sunlight, 
and its wild wood odors, Only in her own room 





was a change manifest ; her bird was no longer 
cherished as a cheery companion; her much 
tended plants were taken from the chilling at- 
mosphere and placed in the warm bright con- 
servatory. No scraps of gay worsted or 
delicate embroidery lay on her work-table ; no 
precious gem of poetry or rosy-tinted picture 
found its way to her portfolio. Swept and 
garnished of all weak fancies, tastes, or follies, 
her room seemed vacant as her heart was 
torpid. 

Howard Mason had now been several months 
in the city. Soon after he arrived there James 
Allen called upon him, entering the room, as he 
was bidden to ‘‘cor® in,’’ as though assured 
of his welcome. 

‘“*T’m really glad to have you so near me 
again, Howard,” he said ; ‘‘ how are they all at 
home?” And he rattled on with his questions 
and conversation for some time without noticing 
Howard’s coldness. ‘‘ What is the matter, 
Howard? Homesick, and pining for Marion, 
boy ?” 

“‘Sir,”’ said Howard, haughtily, too weil bred 
to be really discourteous in his own rooms. 

“T beg your pardon, Mason, ” said Allen, 
quickly ; ‘‘ perhaps the liberty was unwarrant- 
able, even in an old friend ; but you must not 
get lonely ; I have a very pleasant circle of ac- 
quaintance ; I should be happy to introduce you 
whenever you like.”’ 

“Thank you; I do not propose to mingle 
much in society.” 

“Will you let me call, then, and escort you 
to some of our public reading-rooms, where you 
will find congenial books and people?’’ 

“Thank you, again. These rooms are open 
to all, I believe ?”’ 

** Yes, certainly.” 

‘‘ When I feelinclined, then, I will avail my- 
self of their freedom,’’ said Howard, coldly. 

“Very well,’ said Allen, rising, wounded by 
his friend’s manner; ‘“‘I am very sorry my call 
has been distasteful to you. Believe me, I 
meant it in the spirit of brotherly kindness and 
affectionate regard. I bid you good-evening.”” 

‘‘Good-evening, sir,’ said Mason; “I fully 
appreciate your motives.” 

James Allen was deeply wounded; he had 
promised himself much pleasure in the society 
of his friend; he was unconscious of having 
offended him, and could not account for this 
cold reception. ‘‘ Well,’’ he said, with a sigh, 
‘friends drop off like leaves in autumn; but 
thus far my heart has been kept almost free 
from scars. I’m sure Mason will get over this 
and love me better than ever,”’ said the unsus- 
pecting, generous-hearted young man to him- 
self. 

Mason was restless and ill at ease when left 
alone ; he was resolved not to think of the past, 
yet it continually appeared before him like a 
spectre, mocking him with memories of friend- 
ships that were dead. James Allen had been 
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one of his most trusted and beloved companions 
in school days, and since they had grown to 
manhood, although they had been for some time 
separated, their intercourse had been constant 
and tender. The world seemed turning round, 
himself the only stationary object upon it. 
These thoughts tormented him, and he hast- 
ened out upon the street and walked up and 
down till his mind became somewhat occupied 
by the brilliant city scenes. 


He had now been a year in the city, and had- 


begun to be spoken of as one of its most success- 
ful, honorable, and promising youngmen. He 
walked the streets with a firm elastic tread and 
upright air that inspired confidence in his in- 
tegrity. He had passed through some battles. 
Sometimes, when the vision of that loved face 
with its deliberately closed eyes rose up before 
him, he would seize the wine cup, hoping in it 
to find blissful oblivion; and sometimes he 
would almost give way to the alluring seduc- 
tions spread for his unwary feet, but, just as he 
was about to yield, that solemn hour in the 
ehurchyard and the spiritual communion with 
his sainted sister would come upon him with a 
suddenness and force that dashed the glamour 
from his eyes, and through all the world’s be- 
guiling and witchery he kept himself pure. He 
had many congenial and pleasant friends ; he 
heard from home often, and occasionally spent 
a quiet Sabbath there. The weekly character- 
istic letters from Kitty kept him informed of 
all the news of his native village. 

Kitty’s letters were like herself—sprightly, 
vivacious, and winning, sliding along in musi- 
cal nonsense by the page, then flashing out 
with something vivid and deep, like a glimpse 
of her inner nature. Howard was startled at 
times by the power and pathos of her vehement, 
passionate expressions, so wild and deep and 
far reaching, so incomprehensible to his earnest, 
unimaginative way of thinking. One moment 
he would laugh outright at her witticisms, the 
next, perhaps, grow tearful at her wailings. 
Then at some extravagant expression of endear- 
ment for him the blood would course like molten 
lava through his veins, staining his very temples 
with its flaming tide. Unwavering in his al- 
legiance to Marion, he would crush down the 
vague, unformed thoughts by the stern man- 
date of his will, his brow again aglow with a 
heat akin toshame. ‘‘ Dear Kitty,’’ he would 
say, “if your esteem is thus fervent, how must 
your love be poured out like water, as lavish, 
and also, I fear, as unheeded too!’”’ And he 
clenched his teeth in muttered execrations on 
him who seemed to have such mighty power to 
win. 

Kitty always insisted on reading Howard’s 
replies to Marion. ‘‘ You know, dear,’’ she 
would say, ‘‘they are not like yours are sup- 
posed to be, filled with lovers’ phrases, but 
nice, sensible letters, that it does one good to 
read.”’ 





Marion never objected, but listened with 
strained ear and heart to every word. Per- 
haps, though she did not know it, these letters 
were the only things in which she betrayed 
real living interest, beginning, as they always 
dig, ‘‘ My dariing pussy,’ or ‘‘ My own pet kit- 
ten,’”’ but breathing out, through every leaf, 
noble, high-toned sentiments, that seemed to 
her worse than wasted on this simple wayward 
girl. She thought her heart was really be- 
numbed, or altogether dead to him, but the 
twinge of pain that darted through her very 
being when his closing words were read, always 
the same in their tender benediction, “‘and now, 
Kitty, precious friend, God keep you in the 
hollow of His great, broad, warm, and loving 
hand, now and forever more,’’ gave evidence of 
a dormant power that might be roused to 
agony. Could he love this simple, childish 
Kitty? not, she knew, as a companion or an 
equal in intellect and talent, but as most men 
love those whom they must lift up by their 
own superior strength to their lips and hearts? 

It cannot be supposed that an intimacy of so 
long standing, as that hitherto existing between 
Marion Somers and Howard Mason, could be 
broken without setting busy tongues at work, 
and many a prying eye and penetrating nose, 
under the guise of friendly interest, sought to 
know the whys and wherefores of this case. 
And those too really friendly and delicate to 
express surprise tried in vain to read the cause 
of this severed tie. 

If Kitty, in seeming ignorance of how matters 
stood, sought, by reading Howard’s letters, to 
fathom her feelings, she signally failed; she 
could not see that even the surface of the wave 
was disturbed, much less whether the surges of 
the deep undercurrent were heaving in anguish 
or motionless in despair. No hand was long 
enough to reach the depths of that soul, no fin- 
gers fine enough to stir the cords of that spirit. 
Entrenched and secure in its own sublime and 
stoic grandeur, it defied alike the sudden power 
of rushing cohorts or the persistent efforts of a 
daily siege. 

Summer’s freshness had merged again to 
autumn’s gorgeous coloring, and autumn’s 
glory faded out to winter’s frosty whiteness, 
yet all alike dreary and desolate, as unchang- 
ing as winter in the heart, were these beauties 
of the rolling seasons to these two stricken 
ones. 

Howard had heard among some of his friends 
that James Allen was about to be married to a 
lady in the city. Grieved and indignant at 
such manifest fickleness, he determined to know 
the truth; so, one evening, he called at Allen’s 
rooms. Allen was surprised when he opened 
the door to find his old friend there, but he met 
him cordially. 

“Glad to see you, Mason; seat yourself by 
the fire in my own especial easy-chair, and 
make yourself at home.” 
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‘‘ Thank you,” said Howard, glancing around 
the home-like apartment he had neyer entered 
before, “‘but I will sit here, with your permis- 
sion,”’ seating himself in a high-backed chair 
in a distant part of the room, and sitting bolt 
upright. 

Allen saw that the call was not prompted by 
friendship, and sat quietly waiting ti]l he should 
make his business known. 

‘““Excuse me, Mr. Allen,’’ Howard com- 
menced, constrainedly ; ‘“‘I hear that you are 
about to be married; may I be allowed to in- 
quire if this is so?’’ 

‘“‘Ttis,’’ said Allen, the ingenuous blood rising 
to his face. 

‘Will you favor me with the lady’s name ?’’ 

‘* Certainly ; it is one I am proud and happy 
to mention in connection with my own—Miss 
Helen Armstrong.”’ 

‘‘When you are called upon to answer if* 
there is any just cause why you may not legally" 
marry her, what will you reply?” 

“It is not customary to say anything, I be- 
lieve, but my conscience will be clear before 
God and man;I have never loved nor sought 
the love of any other woman,’’ said Allen, 
solemnly. 

‘‘And yet I believe one heart, at least, will 
be broken when you take this stranger as your 
wite.”’ 

‘What do you mean ?”’ said Allen, excitedly, 
rising and turning scarlet. ‘“‘I certainly am 
not aware of having awakened such feelings in 
any one but Helen, and I positively assure you 
I have not encouraged any hopes or wishes in 
this direction, should such have been uncon- 
sciously awakened.”’ 

“Perhaps, then, I ought not to speak of it,’’ 
replied Howard, half convinced by Allen’s 
manner; “‘but you certainly must know that 
your cousin Kitty loves you.”’ 

“Stop, Howard Mason,”’ said Allen, more 
sternly than he was wont to speak; ‘‘ Kitty 
gives me a warm, cousinly affection, I truly be- 
lieve, but nothing more. If you were not blind, 
you would see that it could not be. If this is 
all the charge you have to make, your own 
mind must acquit me.”’ 

“May I ask, then, sir, in what light you have 
regarded Marion Somers?’’ said Howard, 
frigidly. 

‘‘As any honorable man would regard the 
affianced wife of another, and that other his 
friend.”’ 

‘Then, sir, by what pretence of feeling were 
these replies evoked ?”’ said Mason, laying two 
unfolded letters on the table. 

Allen took them up with a perplexed air, 
turned them over and over, read and reread 
them. They were evidently addressed to him, 
commencing, ‘‘My dearest James,”’ and going 
on as if in affectionate reply to a lover’s rhap- 


their feelings at present, and signed, ‘‘ Yourown 
Marion.”’ 

Allen sat in perplexed silence, trying to 
comprehend the meaning of what he read, 
but Howard construed his embarrassment to 
detected guilt, saying, bitterly, ‘If I needed 
anything more than the words to convince me, 
Allen, the peculiar odor arising from the folds 
of the paper would be sufficient of itself to be- 
tray their ownership.” 

Allen raised the letters to his face a moment, 
then laid them down again, and covered his 
face with one hand, as if trying to conceal his 
agitation or collect his thoughts. He was an 
analytic chemist, and had for many years dis- 
tilled a delicate perfumery for his own exclusive 
use ; the faint, subtle fragrance that lingered in 
those letters was the same he had liked so well ; 
it sickened him now, and he pushed the papers 
away with a sign of disgust. He remembered 
how Kitty had teased him for some of it, and 
how often he had refused, telling her he would 
give her a barrel of any other, but he consid- 
ered that one of his personal belongings ; but 
finally, ashamed to appear selfish, he gave her 
a bottle. The thoughts and suspicions that 
came into his mind, now, were anything but 
pleasant; he took up the notes again; he had 
often seen letters that Marion had written to 
his cousin; there was a slight peculiarity in 
her handwriting that he had often noticed ; 
yes, there it was, not perceptible at the first 
glance, but plainiy there, as he studied the 
delicate characters. He was perplexed, an- 
noyed, embarrassed, with Howard watching 
him narrowly, as if to choke the first attempt 
he made at self-justification. 

He jumped up suddenly and paced the room 
‘with a quick, nervous tread, very unlike his 
usual quietude of manner. How should he de- 
fend himself and not implicate another? How 
should he answer that dear friend who was sit- 
ting in such stern judgment on every word and 
action? He paused at last in his rapid walk, 
and threw himself again into the chair he had 
occupied beside the table, took up the missives 
and surveyed them closely. ‘I have answered 
your questions with frankness, Howard; may 
I ask you one or two ?”’ 

Howard bowed assentingly. 

‘Then, are these letters the cause of your 
misunderstanding with Miss Somers ?’’ 

‘* Yes,’’ replied Mason, gloomily, ‘‘the chief 
cause.”’ 

‘* Does she acknowledge their authorship ?”’ 

‘* Far from it; she does not even know I am 
aware of their existence. I went to her jealous 
and angry, and accused her of faithlessness. 
She listened in proud silence to my wild words, 
unable or scorning to reply, then released me 
from my engagement without a word of expla- 
nation, or allowing me to offer any coherent 
reason for my jealousy. It was enough, she 
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her again the night before I left home, with no 
better success. If these letters had been in my 
possession then, I should have left them with 
her, as a sufficient reason for my want of con- 
fidence in her.” 

‘* How came these fatal notes in your hands 
at all, may I ask?” 

**T do not consider myself at liberty te tell ; 
I presume you know how they came out of 
yours,’’ said Howard, all his bitter feelings com- 
ing back tohim. ‘James Allen,’’ he contin- 
ued, “how I loved you once. Oh, how my 
heart is wrung by your treachery.”’ 

The tears sprang to Allen’s eyes; he seemed 
about to explain, then hesitated, bit his lips to 
keep back the words, rose, and drew his chair 
close to Howard’s side. ‘‘I would to Heaven, 
Howard, I might honorably clear myself of 
these suspicions, but I fear I cannot. How long 
have you had these letters ?’’ 

‘Since the night before I left home.”’ 

‘“‘A year and a half, nearly. Do you love 
Marion now ?”’ 

The eloquent look answered him; but a 
proud, haughty one followed. 

“‘T beseech of you, Howard, do not let your 
pride murder your happiness; take these let- 
ters to Marion, and insist on her reading them. 
If then she refuses, and will give you no satis- 
faction, come to me, and I will try to make 
this fearful wrong right. I am willing to take 
my oath that Miss Somers never felt for me 
one iota of the regard you believe she has here 
expressed. And, Howard, believe me, you have 
no truer friend on earth. I would tear out my 
heart sooner than undermine an affection I be- 
lieve to be fully yours.”’ 

‘And yet you avoid giving me a direct an- 
swer as to whether or not these letters belong 
to you, and they are plainly addressed to you 
in Marion’s style and handwriting. I know 
not what to think or how to act.’’ 

‘*T do not blame you, Howard, for your bit- 
terness,’’ said Allen. ‘‘I most sincerely wish 
the matter to be left in Miss Somers’ hands. 
You don’t know of how painful a duty it will 
relieve me.”’ 

Mason rose to go, half held out his hand, 
then withdrew it, said a hasty ‘‘ good-night,”’ 
and was gone, leaving Alien more sad than he 
believed he could have felt so near his wedding 
night. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE morning of the twelfth of January 
had arrived, the day for which Marion had for 
a week been making preparations. A board- 
ing-school friend and room-mate was to be 
married in the evening, and was very desirous 
that she should be present. It was her own 
twentieth birthday, the time once spoken of as 
her own wedding day, and many a fond hope 





had clustered around it, but these hopes were 
all dissipated now; she would not allow her 
thoughts to dwell on a subject so fraught with 
pain, and she came down to breakfast neat and 
smiling in her thick winter travelling dress. 

“My child,’”’ said her father, as breakfast 
was over, ‘‘it is fearfully cold and unpleasant ; 
I am not more than half satisfied that you 
should go without an escort; if I could return 
to-day, I would go with you as far as the junc- 
tion of the roads. I believe you said there is 
but scant accommodations for travellers at that 
point.”’ 

‘A mere barn-like shelter, sir; but the trains 
connect, and the delay is but momentary. I 
have been over the road twice, and experienced 
no discomfort.”’ 

“But that was in the summer,”’ said her 
father. ‘I know there is but very little travel 
on that road in the winter season; I doubt if 
there is any train, but a freight train with a 
couple of passenger cars attached.’’ 

*“*T suppose one would be sufficient to trans- 
port me,”’ said Marion, laughing. ‘‘ Do not be 
uneasy, father; I’m sure I shall get along 
nicely.”’ 

‘* At what time do the cars arrive at the june- 
tion ?”’ 

‘*They are due at four, sir, and it is but an 
hour’s ride to Jenny’s; the ceremony is not till 
eight, so you see I shall have plenty of time 
for refreshment before I begin to make myself 
beautiful.”’ 

‘*Perhaps I am foolish to borrow trouble, 
and there may be some others going the same 
way, and thus bear you company.” 

‘IT think, sir, there are none invited from 
this direction except myself, or it may be one 
other.”’ 

“IT was in at Mrs. Mason’s last evening,”’ 
said Marion’s mother; ‘‘ Howard was at home, 
intending to take the train this morning, so, in 
case of trouble or accident, our child will not 
be entirely unprotected.”’ 

**T am very glad,’’ said Mr. Somers, in a tone 
of relief. ‘‘ How does it happen that he is in- 
vited ?” 

‘‘As a friend of the bridegroom elect, I be- 
lieve,’* said Marion, composedly. 

‘Well, good-by, dear,”’ said her father, kiss- 
ing her; “I hope you will enjoy yourself. I 
will send a carriage at ten, so that you can get 
thoroughly warm at the depot before you start ; 
there is something so searchingly cold in this 
wind, I fear they will be unable to make the 
cars comfortable ; you had better take an extra 
shawl to throw over your lap.’’ 

If Marion had smiled at her father’s fears 
while seated in the cosey breakfast-room at 
home, she found, when riding to the depdt, he 
had not been mistaken in regard to the severity 
of the weather. The piercing wind penetrated 
her thick clothing like a sword, and came 
against her cheek like sharpened points of 
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steel. The sky was of a dull, leaden gray, that 
threatened storm, but she thought no more of 
it after she was seated in the cars, until she 
saw an occasional snowflake fall against the 
window pane. As they proceeded the flakes 
came thicker and faster, and soon the ground 
was covered. The wind increased, and seemed 
to blow each separate flake into innumerable 
frosty particles, sifting through the sides of the 
windows in chilling breaths, and congealing 
themselves on the glass, an impenetrable cur- 
tain. 

Here and there, at the stations along the 
road, a passenger would leave the train, stand- 
ing at the door a moment, shivering and re- 
luctant to yield himself to the merey of the 
elements; another would get in, shaking the 
snow from boots and clothing, and brushing 
the icicles from his beard, like a shaggy New- 
foundland that had been plunging for sport in 
the snow-drifts. It was only by these glimpses 
through the open door that Marion could judge 
of the severity of the storm. The engine la- 
bored, puffed, and snorted, but forced its way 
on like a furious war horse, impatient for the 
fray. The shrill whistle shrieked out its warn- 
ing at regular intervals, sometimes growing 
hoarse, as though choked by the storm, and 
anon defying the blast with its clarion tones. 

A little uneasy as to how she should get along 
if left alone at the junction, Marion glanced 
through the car to see if Howard Mason were 
there. She had been too proud to look before, 
but she saw he was not in the car she occupied ; 
he might be in the next; she felt ar impulse to 
ask the conductor to ascertain; but while she 
was hesitating the train halted, the brakeman 
called out, ‘‘ Junction ; passengers for the West 
Branch stop here.’’ 

Marion gathered up her shawl and lunch 
basket and went to the door. The thoughtful 
conductor tock her in his arms and lifted her 
dry-shod over the platform into thé station- 
house. Two trunks were tumbled out; a gen- 
tleman sprang with one bound into the room, 
the locomotive gathered up its giant strength 
and ploughed through the white embankments, 
and Marion and Howard Mason were left alone 
together. 

They were prepared for the meeting in a 
measure, yet Howard felt his heart give a great 
throb that sent the blood rushing in a swift 
torrent over his brow, as he accosted this one 
who had been so dear to him. But she was as 
calm as a summer night; as cold as the moon- 
light shimmer on the frozen lake, as she replied. 
Since their parting at that sad time so long ago, 
they had searcely spoken to each other, though 
once or twice their gloved hands had met in the 
mazy turnings of the dance, when other eyes 
were on them, and held in check whatever of 
feeling might leap to eye, or lip, or cheek. 

Now they were alone; Howard had never 
found courage to ask Marion to read those 





letters, as James Allen had desired. He felt 
almost certain it would be useless, and he was 
not willing to submit himself to a second hu- 
miliation, and the thoughts that now came 
crowding in rapid succession ‘upon each other, 
oppressed him with their wearisome load, and 
obscured for a moment his mental vision. 

With a determined effort he forced back his 
self-possession, and approached Marion, who 
was walking slowly to and fro over the carpet- 
less floor. ‘‘I suppose, Miss Somers,”’ said he, 
“our destination is the same. It was my im- 
pression that the trains connected here, but the 
conductor informed me they oniy do so in sum- 
mer ; the passengers are so very few it does not 
pay to wait, he says. The northern train is 
sometimes here when the other arrives, and he 
thought it would probably be along in course 
of half an hour. I hope we shall not have to 
wait long in this barren place.”’ 

*“‘T hope not,” replied Marion, glancing 
round; ‘‘the furniture consists of two chairs, 
two trunks, one table, numerous rifts of snow, 
and innumerable cracks in the ceiling.” 

“*T wish the storm would pause a moment, I 
should like to take a bird’s eye view of the 
country through these same cracks,’’ said 
Howard, smiling. i 

‘“‘Storms are not apt to cease for the wish- 
ing,’’ replied Marion, holding out her hand that 
the snow that came through the openings in 
the roof might fall on her glove. ‘ How per- 
fect and beautiful these crystals are,’’ she con- 
tinued; ‘“‘look how softly they lie, as if ready 
to melt into nothingness. Did you ever try to 
find the various forms ?”’ 

“No,” he answered ; “‘they are twenty-four 
in number, I believe ?”’ 

“Tt is said so; but it is an interesting fact 
that the most common are cruciform.” 

“Would you argue from that that the crosses 
and trials of life are more numerous than the 
pleasures ?”’ 

“‘ Not necessarily,’’ she responded ; “‘I would 
not call a duty a cross, nor anything that my 
own rashness nor inadvertence had brought 
upon me. It is only in this light, I think, that 
life can be considered fuller of ills than of 
blessings.”” 

‘“‘Perhaps so; but you do not doubt the ex- 
istence of woes consequent upon the first sin, 
that are bearing us down, though we have no 
agency in the matter?” 

‘*No,”’ but I believe Christ’s expiatory sacri- 
fice mitigates, to a greater extent than we can 
comprehend, the blight of original sin ; accept- 
ing that sacrifice as sufficient for our individual 
selves, half our troubles would by no means be 
crosses. Iam not inclined, like many, to string 
my vexations as an ornamental cross around 
my neck; it is only that something outside of 
myself, that weighs down with its terrible 
crushing pressure upon my shoulder or heart, 
that I would designate a cross.” 
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‘And yet,” he replied, taking hold of her 
hand, “‘ these crystal crosses are light; your 
hand laid full would scarcely amount to a fea- 
ther’s weight, but they can come—these same 
feathery things—flake after flake, flake after 
flake, till the mighty power of enginery is 
checked and baffled by their invincible barri- 
cade. And, after all, it is only congealed 
vapor; may not multiplied trifles grow into a 
rude, crushing burden, or a few frosty breaths 
seal up al] joy’s gushing well springs ?”’ 

She made an impatient motion as if to shake 
the snowflakes off, but they had become moist- 
ened a little by the warmth of her hand, and 
still adhered to it. She then attempted to blow 
them off, but without effect, and she brushed 
them lightly against her muff, casting a half 
rueful glance at Howard, as he smiled to see 
the stain on her glove. 

“Not always blown off easily,’”’ he said; 
*‘if rubbed off, the sign of their presence is not 
instantly effaced.” 

She resumed her slow walk. ‘‘It is too cold 
for sentiment,” she said, regretting that she 
had called forth his remarks, but it seemed so 
natural and easy to talk to him. 

They had been interested for the moment, 
and had forgotten that it was growing dark ra- 
pidly ; indeed, night seemed to have dropped 
suddenly npon them. Howard strained his 
eyes to look at his watch, but could not see the 
time; put his ears to one of the cracks, but 
could hear no whistle, save the wind’s shrill 
moaning; walked back and forth uneasily, 
then joined Marion, and walked a while silently 
by her side. 

At last he said, ‘‘I almost fear we were un- 
wise to leave the train; the storm is terribly 


lence. We must not run the risk of staying 
here all night.’’ 

“Oh, but I’m sure the train must come,”’ 
said Marion, for the first time feeling alarm ; 
*‘the other train went on.”’ 

“T do not wish to excite your fears, but I 
doubt if it has advanced more than three miles 
from here ; from what I can see I should judge 
it had been snowing twenty-four hours or 
more, and drifting constantly. Our train must 
come from the north, and it may be impossible 
for it to get through, You have passed over 
this road, I think; in what direction will I be 
most likely to find a house?’’ 

‘*T have only stopped long enough to make 
the transfer from one train to the other, but 
my impression of the country, as seen from the 
car window is, that it is a wild waste place, 
with no houses for some miles. I don’t know 
how it may be toward the southeast.’’ 

“T will go out and take an observation,” 
said Howard ; ‘‘ perhaps I may see the glimmer 
of some friendly lamp in the distance.”’ 


might not drift in; and such a sense of loneli- 
ness and gloom came over Marion, that she 
sank down upon one of the hard chairs. It 
was intensely dark, not a ray of light found its 
way through the many cracks of the building, 
and there was no sound but the wailing of the 
storm spirit, as if it were wrought up to agoniz- 
ing pain. Whatif Howard had not been there, 
could she have endured the thought of remain- 
ing all this fearful night without his protecting 
care? How would it bein the future? Did not 
the black shadow, dense as the darkness that 
enveloped her, stretch forward over her life? 
She took her hands from her face and looked re- 
solutely into the dark: she could endure it, be- 
cause she would, and must. The gloom seemed 
to grow thick and tangible, and resolve itself 
into 2 huge form, dark and dreadful, with vam- 
pire wings, swaying in slow, oscillating motion, 
nearer and néarer, till it settled down on her 
breast, a fearful incubus, crushing her heart 
and smothering out her breath. She shivered 
and trembled in every fibre, and when Howard 
came in stamping and shaking the snow from 
his garments, she could scarcely control her 
voice to answer his question as to where she 
was. 

“‘T can see no light in any direction,’’ he said. 
“T must trust Providence to guide me in my 
search for comfortable shelter.’’ 

** You are not going to leave me here alone?” 
she said, in a frightened voice. 

“TI fear I must, to bring relief. You never 
could combat with this storm; the wind nearly 
blew me over.”’ 

*‘You might be gone for hours,”’ she argued, 
“or be overcome by the storm, and perish in 
the snow; I should die of fright and anxiety.’ 

“Would you then rather risk spending this 
dreary night in this uncomfortable place than 
be left alone ?”’ 

“Yes, a thousand times yes,” she replied, in 
a@ gasping voice. 

“What is the matter?” he asked, gently ; 
‘fare you cold, or ill?” 

“Only a little faint, I believe.” 

‘From want of refreshment, I fear, and, alas, 
I am powerless to help you.” 

‘“‘Pléase find my basket; I have the remains 
of a too bountiful lunch, and some domestic 
wine, which may serve to refresh us.’’ 

He found the wine, and poured a small quan- 
tity into the tiny silver cup as best he could in 
the dark, and handed it to her. She insisted that 
he should take some also, but he declined, say- 
ing they must keep it in case of greater need : 
he, however, partook of the bread and meat, 
yielding to her earnest persuasion, that his 
strength must not fail if he desired to help her. 
She had recovered her spirits, and he said to 
her, “I fear we must not sit still longer; we 
depend on exercise to keep our blood in mo- 
tion, so, if you please, we will take a prome- 





He went out and shut the door, that the snow 


nade. Take my arm, will you not?” 
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“Thank you; it will not be necessary,’’ she 
replied. 

He took her hand and laid it upon his arm, 
saying, ‘‘ I shall insist on your receiving the sup- 
port and protection I would offer a stranger.’ 

She allowed her hand to remain where he 
placed it, as though it were a matter not worth 
contending about. They took two or three 
turns across the room in silence, once or twice 
going a little too far, and coming in rough con- 
tact with the side of the house, which caused 
them some amusement. They found they must 
be as entertaining as possible, that the time 
might not drag too heavily. Howard related 
some laughable occurrences that had taken 
place in the city, interested her in a descrip- 
tion of a play he had witnessed, gave her a 
synopsis of one or two lectures he had liked, 
interspersing the whole with lively remarks, 
that more than once called forth the old fami- 
liar laugh he so loved to hear. 

She, in turn, recited a quaint old poem, full of 
odd descriptions, but with no ideality or touch 
of feeling lurking among any of its peculiar 
rhymes. They talked of the books they had 
read, conversed on various ‘subjects of genera] 
interest, and puzzled each other with riddles. 

Their evening contrasted strangely with the 
one they had hoped to spend. In Jenny’s 
home, even then, there were light, warmth, and 
music, festivity and mirth. But they spoke 
not of it, neither did they in any way allude to 
events that had transpired in their own village. 
They spoke not of their homes, nor of Kitty or 
James Allen. Ifa thought of all these things, 
and what they had been, and were now to each 
other, was running through their minds, the 
deep, swelling undercurrent, over which these 
other objects were drifting like worthless 
straws, they gave no sign, save, perhaps, now 
and then a shiver, caused as much, may be, by 
the chill at their hearts striking outward, as by 
the penetrating cold that was gradually creep- 
ing through their very marrow. They met only 
on the high, grand level of intellectual com- 
panionship, as the eagle, soaring round and 
round above his eyrie, with his eye on the sun, 
might be cognizant of terrestrial life, though 
seldom mingling with it. 

Marion made no complaint of discomfort or 
weariness, but her steps began to lag, and How- 
ard groped for a chair, and seated her upon it. 
‘Thank you!” she said; “‘it seems as though 
we had walked miles upon miles. Is it not 
almost morning ?”’ 

‘I fear not,”’ he replied, lighting a match 
and looking at his watch ; ‘‘ I’m almost afraid 
to tell you it is only half-past eleven. Do you 
think you can endure the long hours that re- 
main?” 

‘‘Oh, yes,”’ she replied, cheerfully, suppress- 
ing a sigh; ‘‘it might be worse if I were poorly 
clad, or supperless.”’ 

‘Thank you for expressing yourself courage- 








ously,’’ said Howard ; ‘‘it lightens half my load. 
But I am afraid to have you sit; are you not 
rested a little ?”’ 

“Yes,” she said, rising. ‘‘I suppose I could 
dance all night under the inspiration of music, 
or walk for hours without fatigue through a 
pleasant country, where my eyes could find en- 
tertainment. Is it not strange how much we 
depend on our surroundings, as though there 
were nothing within ourselves that could oc- 
cupy or interest us ?’’ 

“IT don’t consider it surprising in my own 
case,’’ he replied, laughing. He took his large 
travelling shawl and wrapped it around them 
both, and put his arm around her waist that 
too great a weight might not rest upon her. 
She made no resistance, but he felt she would 
have accepted the same protection from any 
one under the same desperate circumstances. 
He felt all his love for her flowing back in an 
overwhelming tide, that would forget and for- 
give all, so that he might keep her close to his 
heart forever; and yet he dared not tighten 
the clasp of his arm, or press a kiss on her lip. 
She gave no evidenee that her love had outlived 
his distrust. Oh, had he misjudged her, and 
thereby lost her affection? or, the dreadful 
thought forced itself back, was she untrue to 
him? 

She did not seem inclined to talk, and he re- 
mained silent ; indeed, he had enough to occupy 
his thoughts. This was the night long looked 
forward to at first as the hour that should crown 
his happiness, latterly as a dreaded time, for 
which he must gather all his strength. It had 
come now, and they were together. He would 
almost have enjoyed the night, terrible as it 
was, but for the consciousness that she was 
suffering. It was midnight now, and all the 
mysterious influences of that hour seemed to 
surround them. The storm had reached its 
height, blowing at times in fierce hurricane 
gusts, that shook the frail building to its foun- 
dations ; then wailing out in low, long-drawn, 
passionate sobs, as though its grief were well 
nigh spent. The darkness grew deeper, the 
cold more intense, creeping up with its icy fin- 
gers close to their very heart strings. Their 
feet became benumbed and heavy, almost re- 
fusing support ; their teeth chattered, and chill 
after chill ran over their frames; but on and 
on they went in that interminable walk, that 
brought them, after all, no nearer home or 
comfort. On and on, round and round, like 
slaves driven by a relentless task-master. Onee 
Howard asked if she were suffering much. 

‘“‘Not more than I can bear,” she replied, 
bravely ; ‘“‘but you, your feet must be freezing, 
I wish you had not gone out in the snow.”’ 

‘*T should do very well but for the thought 
of you. How I wish I could shield you from this 
biting cold, or in some way give you comfort.’ 

“You do, you do,”’ she replied, shrinking a 
little closer to him. 
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Howard knew the movement was involun- 
tary, but it thrilled him nevertheless, and he 
wound his other arm around her, as if the more 
surely to protect her. 

She seemed to grow more quiet after a while, 
and the chills to be less frequent; she breathed 
more caimly and regularly; he felt a sort of 
dozy quietness steal over his own senses, most 
delightful after the intense pain he had suffered 
in every nerve and muscle. He took one arm 
from around her and they went slowly on, ina 
languid, undefinable state of half action, half 
repose, till suddenly Marion’s head fell forward 
upon Howard’s breast, sending a thrill so 
deliciously sweet through his frame, that he 
seemed to be floating away toward Elysian 
fields in a delusion as fatal as it was beguiling. 

At length it seemed to dawn on his enslaved 
senses that Marion’s slumber might be the 
fearful torpor that precedes death. He tried 
to throw off the insidious thrall that bound 
him, but in vain ; a thousand fibrous, web-like 
chains were interweaving themselves with the 
tissues of his brain ; a slow, somnific influence 
passing over him, like the sluggish, enveloping 
waters of the Dead Sea, Then he seemed pur- 
suing some alluring phantom, wafting along 
in enrapt delirium, fainting and fading away 
into entrancing repose. 

Nearly lost to all earthly concerns, his 
strength gave way, and he fell heavily against 
the building. The sudden jar and bruise aroused 
him somewhat, and with a desperate, almost 
superhuman effort, he shook off the drowsi- 
ness, and brought himself back to conscious- 
ness, nearly fainting again as the torpid blood 
resumed its flow, filling every nerve with a 
sharp, pricking sensation, as though a thousand 
darts were thrust mercilessly into the pores of 
his body. When fairly awakened, he compre- 
hended how terribly near death he had been, 
and how uncertain it was whether Marion 
could be roused from this dreadful slumber. 

Staggering himself under the lingering thral- 
dom, he tried to wake her; he shook her, 
pinched and rubbed her face and hands, called 
upon her, by every endearing name, to come 
back to life, but still she moved not. “Oh, 
Heaven!’’ he cried, wildly, ‘help me in this 
hour of direst need.” 

He thought of the wine, and, laying her has- 
tily down on the folded shawl, sought for it ; 
his stiffened fingers would hardly obey his will, 
but he finally succeeded in forcing a small 
quantity of the invigorating fluid into her 
mouth, and, after a little, she swallowed it. 
He gave her another portion, and shook her 
violently, and she groaned faintly. He redou- 
bled his efforts; she seemed to be waking, and 
he took her in his arms again; she murmured, 
dreamily: ‘‘Let me rest; I am home now, 
home at rest.” 


‘*Marion, Marion !’’ he called, “for the love 





of Heaven, wake, wake, I implore you,’’ and 
he lifted her violently to-her feet. 

**Oh,”’ she shuddered, her head falling back 
on his shoulder, ‘‘I thought the cold and dark 
had gone; it was cruel to bring them back. 
Has Howard gone away ?”’ 

**No, Marion, I am here. Wake up; youare 
freezing, dying !’’ 

She started up. ‘“‘Am I?” she asked; ‘but 
death is rest from pain and sadness, and I am 
tortured. Is it the power of life struggling in 
the grasp of death that sends, now piercing 
shafts of ice, now pointed tongues of flame 
through all my veins? O Howard,’’ she wailed 
out in agony, ‘‘go away and let me die.”’ 

How he pitied her ; he had been through the 
same terrible experience, but he would gladly 
have borne it again to set her free ; but he knew 
it was of short duration, and he held the wine 
to her lips again. She drank eagerly, and was 
soon able to support herself, which she seemed 
to wish to do, as soon as consciousness was 
fully re-established. But she did not wish to 
appear ungrateful, and she laid her cold hand 
in his, and said, tranquilly :— 

‘*You have saved my life, dear friend; I 
thank you.”’ 

He pressed the hand in silence, and the tears 
started to his eyes. He understood her; her 
manner said as plainly as her words, ‘‘ Thus far 
shalt thou come and no further.””’ She would 
always call him friend, now ; they should never 
be again the cold, formal stramgers they had 
been to each other, with thiit, fearful night of 
mutual suffering and support in their remem- 
brance. But the terrible night was not over— 
would it ever be? Must they continue that 
walk forever, like spirits of unrest, in search 
of something that would never, never come ? 
Howard kept up a constant plying of questions 
on different subjects, to every one of which he 
required an answer, keeping Marion’s mind in 
strained action, lest she should give wag again 
to overpowering weariness. 

Oh, how they hailed the faintest gleam of 
morning that lightened the oppressive gloom ! 
With what joy they made out the shadowy 
outline of the chairs and trunks; but dawn 
came so slowly, and they so cold and shivering. 
As soon as they could plainly discern the ob- 
jects in the room, Howard proposed a race, 
each striving to reach a certain point first. It 
seemed impossible, at first, but they forced 
themselves to it slowly, then increasing in 
speed as their limbs grew pliant. 

How like a farce it seemed—a show of mirth 
to cover their most desperate strait. A sacri- 
legious riot over what might have been their 
place of sepulture. Day had really come; the 
storm had wailed itself out with the night. 
Even then the thick clouds were dispersing. 
They went to the door and looked out; a pale 
gray shadow, like the shimmer of winter twi- 
light falling athwart a marble mausoleum, 
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was stealing over the quiet scene. How calm, 
peaceful, and white, as though earth had been 
overcome in its conflict with the elements, and 
now lay at rest in its pure winding-sheet. Its 
every stream and rippling brook, and rock, and 
shrub, and tree enshrouded. Its pulses frozen, 
its veins choked up, its great motherly heart 
dead. The sun, just appearing above the hori- 
zon, cast a sickly gleam over the scene; it 
seemed typical of a life without hope, and 
Marion turned shudderingly away. 

Soon Howard called for her to look again; 
the sun had burst forth as if in new-born glory, 
shedding its warming golden beams over all 
the glittering surface, mellowing and softening 
the intense whiteness with a sort of resurrec- 
tion glory 

Howard turned to Marion, with a long, ear- 
nest look, that brought the vivid color to her 
cheek, in spite of her efforts to keep it back. 
“How beautiful this scene,’’ he said, ‘‘ after the 
dreadful night of darkness. I hail its radiance 
as a hopeful augury forall coming time. After 
storm cometh calm, after toil cometh rest. 
Come,” he said, “let us take another run 
across the room to keep our blood from stagna- 
tion ; then I must seek a more hospitable roof.’’ 

He prepared himself to go, Marion tying her 
own veil close over his face. The atmosphere 
was still extremely frosty, and he already so 
chilled, that the prospect of wading through 
the snow waist high was anything but pleasant. 

“Your feet will freeze,’’ said Marion ; “‘ have 
you not an extra pair of hose in your trunk ?” 

“Yes; but my boots would not admit another 
pair, f fear. I must run the risk. Good-by; 
keep up a brave heart; I may not be back for 
some hours; but I will surely come if my life 

is spared. If there should a train come from 
any direction, take passage to the first com- 
fortable station ; I will'see that your trunk is 
sent home. Do not sit down if you can help 
it; count the boards in the building, jump over 
the chairs, or anything, so that you don’t sit 
still. Good-by, now; will you not give me 
some word that will keep me warm ?”’ 

**Good-by,’’ she answered, kindly; ‘‘I will 
pray God to keep you.”’ 

She watched him, as he stood a moment un- 
certain which way to go, then went on with 
difficulty through the great embankments ; 
wondering to herself if she could live if he 
should sink down exhausted and find his burial 
place under that spotless coverlid. How she 
lived through those awful hours of cold and 
loneliness she never knew ; it seemed as though 
she had gone through a lifetime of pain and 
anxiety. 

When Howard came back he found her past 
speaking, leaning against the side of the build- 
ing, unable to stand, yet under a promise not to 
sit; her poor, sad face pinched and colorless ; 
her form almost rigid. He took herin his arms 


the rude conveyance the kind farmer had 

brought, lifted her in, laid her cold cheek close 

under his chin, and drew her to his heart as 

though he would impart to her some of its life- 

blood. 

A warm bath, hot drinks, flannels, and a long 

night’s rest on the luxurious feather bed, the 

farmer’s good wife prepared for her, restored 
her to usual health and spirits. But poor How- 
ard—both of his feet were frozen, one so badly 
they feared amputation would be necessary, 
but after long and judicious medical treatment 
both were spared him. Marion attended him 
carefully till he was out of danger, then went 
home, his mother remaining with him until he 
could be removed. 

The winter was nearly over when Howard 
went home, a little lame and quite feeble, yet on 
a fair way torecovery. He had been home about 
a week, and was reclining in his easy chair just 
at evening, when Kitty Johnson’s aunt came in 
with hasty manner and tearful face, and handed 
hima letter. “She could not stay,’’ she said, he 
was to readit alone. He was a little surprised, 
but when she went out he locked the door that 
he might not be disturbed, and opened the note. 
It was from Kitty, crumpled and blotted with 
tears ; he drew his chair near the window and 
read :— 


DEAR HOWARD: What if some night you 
were to dream that I was no longer “‘ your own 
pet kitten,’’ or “ your darling pussy,’’ with sott 
velvet paws and sweet purring vvuice, but a 
great ugly black cat, with fierce poisonous 
claws, that would tear themselves right into 
your trusting heart! And what if the dream 
came true, and those little hands you have held 
so often had turned traitor in your grasp and 
written out those wicked, lying words you 
thought your Marion had penned! She never 
saw them, Howard, nor did cousin James, or 
any body but me and you, and I wrote them 
because I loved youso, and thought, when you 
forgot Marion, perhaps you would love me. 
You are shocked, because you did not think a 
little childish heart, like mine, could be so 
black. Because Marion’s heart is like a full- 
blown rose, with no corruption on any of its per- 
fect leaves, the great Heavenly Breath having 
blown in among them and turned it all to per- 
fume, you thought my heart was a nicely-folded 
bud that would some time open into beauty, 
not having seen, alas, the great black spot 
within it wriggling itself into a huge ugly worm 
that was eating out the very core. 

I did not mean to be so bad at first, but the 
thought kept coming and coming, and at last it 
did not seem so very wrong, and something 
kept whispering my heart must be a little good 
or it could not love the good in you; but | am 
afraid that only the little pointed end is good at 
all, and the great broad upper part is, oh, so vile 
and bad! O Howard,I loved you so! J loved 
you so! and I grew so wild and desperate that 
sometimes I thought I would just come and 
throw myself at your feet and trust your 
generosity ; and then I wrote such strange and 
wayward words ; I was almost sure your heart 
must know what I longed to tell you. But then 
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like the laying of God’s hands on the troubled 
waters and bade them be at peace. Your letters 
saved me, Howard, and kept me a pure and 
virtuous girl, though I was a deceitful and 
treacherous one. I thought that Marion did 
not care so very much because her heart was 
frozen, and mine was like a red hot seething 
furnace, burning and withering up all that was 
healthy and pure. I thought nobody would 
ever know, till one night, not long ago, right in 
the very depths of its darkness, Christ looked 
down into my heart with his great, mournful, 
tender eye ; and a voice so still and small said, 
‘Kitty, Kitty, Kitty,’’ but I made believe I did 
not hear, and covered up my head. But it came 
again so very soft I could not hear, only feel it, 
like a smooth, white, shining stone dropt into 
the muddy brook, carrying down into its secret 
depths a streak of heavenly light, and spreading 
its widening circles to the extreme limit of my 
being. Then I promised God I would tell you 
all, and now you have come home I am going 
away where I can learn to be good, and never 
see you any more ; that was what made me cry 
so when I came to see you; it was not because 
you looked so sick and pale, but because J loved 
you and could never see you again. But I did 
not kiss you; tell Marion, Howard, my heart 
ws bursting, but I did not kiss you. 

‘o-morrow, when the evening shadows are 
falling, like the downward droop of an angel’s 
wing, call Marion to you, and sit by your 
western windows with your backs to the light, 
you and her, that the last rays of the setting 
sun may fall on the paper with a sort of redeem- 
ing halo, and together read this shameful record, 
but do not look at each other or speak about it, 
only sit still a little while and pray; and then, 
please never to think any more of weak, way- 
ward KITTY. 

The tears were streaming from Howard’s 
eyes as he finished this sad letter, and after a 
little he opened his writing-desk, took from it 
a package of tiny notes tied up with blue, kissed 
them, and laid them tenderly upon the grate, 
then covered his face as if it were Kitty’s heart 
he laid there and he could not look upon its 
writhing. He looked up, at length; there was 
only a little heap of delicate cinders, ashes of 
roses, some portion of them struggling up with 
the flame; like Kitty’s heart, ‘“‘saved, as by 
fire,’’ grown upward in its tendency. 

The next evening Howard sent for Marion to 
come, ‘‘he had something to show her.’”’ She 
came, wondering at the tender solemnity of his 
greeting, but she sat down where he placed 
her and read as he desired, without comment, 
those fatal notes that had kept them apart so 
long. Then he took out Kitty's penitent letter, 
and they bent over it together as Kitty had 
wished. Marion’s tears fell faster and faster 
as she read on, and Howard’s dropped softly 
on her hair. They sat stilla little and prayed, 
and then Marion threw herself on Howard’s 
bosom and sobbed out all her pent up sorrow. 
The fountains of her heart were broken up and 
the great icy barrier was melting away, as was 
the snow from the hill-tops and valleys. The 
earth was waking up with the spring time, to 
find its soil mellowed and enriched by what 





had séemed cold and untoward, and Marion’s 
heart was released from grief’s icy fetters to 
flow in a softening, forgiving current, that 
should fertilize and beautify all that came 
within its gentle influence. Their reconcilia- 
tion was complete ; their reunion most tender, 
because it had been built up over a bleeding 
heart. Before Howard went back to the city 
he and Marion were married. James Allen 
and his beautifnl bride came to the wedding, 
James, at Howard’s request, meeting him a 
moment in a private room before the ceremony 
took place. 

** James,”’ said Howard, solemnly, ‘I honor 
and love you above all men living; will you 
forgive me for all the evil I have thought, and 
let me be your friend again?’? James made no 
reply, but their arms clasped round each other, 
and their bearded lips met in fraternal and 
forgiving love. 

If ever in our lives our hearts seem growing 
snow-bound, let us not, with our own busy 
hands, hedge up the way more surely, but try 
to keep open the avenues of light and genial 
feeling, lest we grow so cold and dead that 
only the blast of the last trump can ever reach 
us. 


—_—__ +e 


HOURS OF SADNESS. 
BY CONSTANCE BRUCE, 
TueEy come to me often—dark hours of sadness— 
They come in the midnight so stilly and deep, 
Bringing sad heart-tears ; they visit my pillow, 
When all the world round me is resting in sleep. 
They come when the twilight, o’er earth softly steal- 
ing, 
Hushes the passions of men into calm; 
They come, and they bring a wild desolate feeling 
For which the world’s pleasure can offer no balm, 


The summeriess future, all shadowed and dreary, 
Stretches before me its thorn-covered way ; 

My soul is all sickened, my heart ever weary, 
Sinks down at the thought of the darksome array. 


The smile of the happy, the laugh of the thoughtless, 
They jar on my sadness with harshness unknown ; 
The gladness of sunlight, the sight of earth’s beauty, 
But darken the gloom o’er my weak spirit thrown, 
But like sea-breezes kissing the brow of earth’s 
dying, 
Like melody stealing all misery’s sharp tone, 
Comes the thought—there’s a rest which forever re- 
maineth 
Where hours of sadness shall never be known, 


RESIGNATION. 
BY. A. M, DANA, 
On, friend, grown weary with the painful climbing, 
Up Fame’s high mount which ever upward slopes; 
On whose sad ear Fate’s bells are ever chiming 
The funeral knell of thy most cherished hopes ; 


Hast thou drunk deep of Marah’s bitter fountain? 
Has thy bright gold changed into useless dross? 
Remember! One before thee climbed a mountain, 

And gained upon its summit—but a cross! 
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UNDER THE SHADOW OF THE 
PYRAMIDS. 
BY TSET. 

ScENE.—/Jn the parlor after tea. Present, MR. 
and Mrs. CARTER and DR. ROOSEVELT, 
late of Cairo. 

Dr. R. Well, Madam Carter, what have you 
been doing while my energies have been de- 
voted to playing the ‘“‘ Hoadji of the Nile?” I 
hope you have continued your painting studies. 

Mrs. C. Yes, doctor. Here is a portfolio I 
have just filled—sketches of the deities of the 
ancient mythologies. These are the represen- 
tatives of those who reigned in Egypt. I have 
been unable to find distinct descriptions of 
many of them, and hope you will aid me to in- 
crease this portion of my collection. This one 
of the Goddess Neith, is my favorite. 

Dr. R. Yes, this is the veritable Neith whom 
Ruskin describes. ‘‘The shape of a woman, 
very beautiful, and with a strength of deep 
calm in her blue eyes. She was robed to the 
feet with a white robe, and above that, to her 
knees, by the cloud which I had seen across 
the sun; but all the golden ripples of it had 
become plumes, so that it had changed into two 
bright wings like those of a vulture, which 
wrapped round her to her knees. She had a 
weaver’s shuttle hanging over her shoulder, by 
the thread of it, and in her left hand arrows, 
tipped with fire.’’ I have often wondered whe- 
ther that description is purely imaginary, for I 
have never been able to find any authority that 
the Egyptians worshipped her in that form. 

Mr. C. LT admire that sketch of Neith exces- 
sively. How beautiful are those cloud-like 
draperies and waving plumes, compared with 
that beetle-headed monster, or this hideous 
Scaribzeus! Tell us something about this bon- 
nie goddess, as the Ettrick Shepherd would 
say, Roosevelt. To what deity of the Grecian 
mythology does she correspond? She is beau- 
tiful as Venus, but far more god-like. I would 
trust a woman with such eyes, ‘‘ the strength of 
deep calm,’’ throngh eternity. (Aside.) They 
are just like yours, love. 

Dr. R. Exactly, my dear friend ; I had ob- 
served it before. This divinity is the Minerva 
of Greece. By the way, Mrs. Carter, if you are 
studying the mythologies—though ordinarily I 
would advise doing one thing at a time—let me 
tell you that you will find it far less’ difficult, 
and more interesting, if you read of them all 
in connection. There is a similarity between 
them which is very striking. Thus, we find in 
each of the old mythologies a father of the 
gods, who is reverenced as the one to whom 
all the lesser deities are subject, whether under 
the name of Jupiter, as among the Greexs and 

tomans, as Scandinavian Odin or Indian Bra- 
mah, or as Amun, asin the more ancient wor- 


the Supreme God, personified, and this prin- 
ciple will be found the key to all the old my- 
thologies. Thus, confining ourselves to the 
Egyptian and Grecian, this power as the worker 
was represented in Thebes by Phath, and in 
Athens by Vulcan; as the friend and teacher 
of mankind, by Osiris and Bacchus; as the 
protector and guardian of Nature, by Khem 
and Pan; while his purity was represented by 
Pasht and Diana; his wisdom, by Neith and 
Minerva. 

Mrs. C. Was Neith worshipped among the 
chief gods? 

Dr. R. Yes; you remember that Minerva 
was said to have sprung into life, full armed, 
from Jupiter’s brain? Neith, also, is repre- 
sented as self-existent, and, therefore, was 
thought entitled to all the honors of divinity. 
She presided over the city of Lais, and among 
the seven great annual festivals of the Egypt- 
jians, was one in her honor. 

Mrs. C. Ruskin does not clothe her in armor, 
as the Greek poets represented their goddess. 
Did the Egyptians have a holy horror of wo- 
men who left their sphere—of bread and button- 
holes ? 

Dr. R. The Athenian goddess seems to have 
had a tyrofold character, with which her two 
names corresponded. She is Minerva when 
protecting wisdom and the arts, and Pallas, 
when breathing courage and fire into the 
breasts of her warrior devotees. Neith is the 
Minerva of the Nile. And surely, madam, you 
will allow that a robe of clouds and plumes is 
far more beautiful than the cumbersome armor 
of Pallas. As to the opinions of the Egyptians 
upon the “Woman Question,” we can hardly 
form any estimate, so different was their whole 
social system from our own. The population 
was divided into classes, which, though not 
having the distinctness and absolute individu- 
ality of the Hindoo castes, were yet sufficiently 
marked in their character and divisions to re- 
press the intellect and ambition, of the masses, 
at least. A man was not compelled by law to 
follow his father’s profession, but he was by 
public opinion and custom. The only idea of 
manhood which naturally presented itself to 
the boy was to occupy his father’s place, and I 
think we may reasonably conclude that the 
future offered no other vision to the maiden 
than the picture of her mother. Women were 
not, however, placed in an inferior station, nei- 
ther confined to harems, nor treated as slaves. 
The sculptures seem to prove that a man had 
but one wife, and that she was treated by her 
husband in the most affectionate and honor- 
able manner. Daughters of the royal families 
had all the privileges of sons; the throne was 
often filled by queens who perhaps showed as 
much executive ability as the Virgin Queen of 
England—and the sepulchres of the queens 
were but little, if any, inferior to those of the 





ship of Egypt. The other principal deities 
were, without doubt, the different attributes of 


Pharaohs. There were holy women, too, who 
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held the office of priestess, or, at least, acted in 
that capacity on certain occasions. Place your- 
self in such a situation, Mrs. Carter, and if you 
remember all the elegancies and luxuries of life 
these ancient people enjoyed two or three thou- 
sand years before our era, you will not find it 
a very unbearable position, even compared with 
our modern civilization. 

Mrs. C. It is too great a stretch of imagina- 
tion to think of niyself as Queen Pharaohnis or 
Madame Potaphar, but suppose we let these 
superfluous ages fade away into a dream, and 
take up our life as an Egyptian family. Then 
what would plain Mrs. Carter, neither queen 
nor priestess, be doing ? 

Dr. R. I presume, madam, that you could 
answer that question better than I, for the life 
of an ancient Egyptian lady was not so very 
different from that of our modern fair ones. 
One thing, however, you are no lenger Mrs. 
Carter, but the wife of Charmecis, with some 
euphonious name like Lida or Amunta. You 
rise in the morning and perform your toilet 
with the aid of a mirror of polished metal, 
whose handle is in the form of some monster— 
to heighten by contrast the beauty of the re- 
flected features. You lengthen your eyebrows 
with kohl, and paint a dark rim around your 
eyes to make them look languishing, and you 
tint your fingers with the rose-colored henneh 
(you need not look so indignant at my revela- 
tions, you have brought it upon yourself; be- 
sides, it is all true). Then your maids oil and 
perfume your hair and plait it in narrow braids 
which hang down behind. You array yourself 
in fine linen and broidery, and I am afraid I 
shall frighten your husband, if I tell him of the 
gold, and silver, and jewels you adorn yourself 
withal. Bracelets of serpents and asps, and 
the holy scarabzeus, rings and ear-rings of all 
imaginable shapes ; Mediterranean shells, the 
flower of the lotus, or waving papyrus, a slen- 
der palm-leaf, grapes, bells, the sacred cat, or 
Phath’s hideous head; made of all precious 
things ; necklaces of lapis lazuli, with hanging 
ornaments of every shape that the cunning 
artificers of Memphis can invent. You deck 
your feet with sandals of gilt and painted lea- 
ther, or, perhaps, with the cool papyrus slipper. 
Perhaps ycu go upon the housetop and have a 
chat with your neighbor, but no, I think you 
will wait till the cool of evening for that. 
Maybe Charmecis will go fishing this pleasant 
morning, and as you see him coming you pre- 
pare a bouquet of the favorite lotus to offer him 
on his arrival. Then you accompany him to 
the papyrus boat and watch the sport. As the 
boat wanders among the rushes, you sometimes 
grasp at them to steady it, and you applaud 
heartily when a skilful throw of the double 
spear captures two of the finny tribe. It is 
evident that the ancient Charmecis has all the 
love for music that distinguishes the modern 
Cartez, for his wife entertains him, after the 





fatigue of the morning’s sport, with airs on the 
harp, while other members of the family ac- 
company her on the lyre and guitar. After- 
wards you beat him at a game of chess—and 
the rest of the day is passed perhaps at a din- 
ner party at a friend’s, or in entertaining com- 
pany at home. In this case your guests admire 
your elegant furniture of foreign wood, your 
glass vases of many colors, and rare and elegant 
ornaments. The gentlemen note each other’s 
wigs, their shape and size (for all are close sha- 
ven), while the ladies compare their ear-rings, 
and give various opinions upon the relative 
merits of kohl and antimony for darkening the 
eyes. Soon the servants bring in the sumptu- 
ous dinner, and the guests do full justice to the 
meats and vegetables (you ate onions there), 
and pastries, and you may be sure the wines 
are not neglected. I hope, however, that none 
of your friends will emulate the lady whose 
acquaintance I made in one of the ancient 
paintings, who is represented as giving’to the 
earth the superfluous wine which she had 
found too tempting, while one attendant sup- 
ports her, and another brings a basin to her. 
During the dinner, and after it, your guests are 
entertained by a band of musicians, while dan- 
cers and buffoons add to their amusement. 
You end the day by ascending to the house-top 
to enjoy the delicious moonlight, such as no 
other land can boast, and gaze away into the 
west where the Great Desert’s sand seems to 
roll in golden billows. Your bed is of elegant 
shape, and as you rest your head upon the ala- 
baster pillow and offer your last prayer to the 
Sun that he will lighten you through other 
happy days, let me hope that gentle sleep will 
soon embrace you and all evil dreams flee far 
away. 

Mrs. C. How delightful! Charmecis, we 
must go, some time, to visit the scenes of our 
ancient splendor. But, doctor, you have men- 
tioned some things that I thought were modern 
inventions; glass vases, for instance. 

Dr. R. The ancient Egyptians were, without 
doubt, acquainted with the art of glass mak- 
ing. I have seen paintings on the tombs re- 
presenting glass blowers, and others of bottles 
half full of wine, where its red color is repre- 
sented as visible through the clear glass. In 
one of the tombs a glass bead was found bear- 
ing the king’s name. If I remember rightly it 
was that of Thothenes ITI., the Pharaoh of the 
Exodus. It seems to be also evident that they 
carried the manufacture of colored glass to a 
perfection which has not yet been attained by 
modern artists. Some specimens of their work- 
manship have received the highest commenda- 
tion. One piece of glass was found in which 
the colors were arranged to form the figure of 
a bird somewhat resembling a duck, and in this 
the different colors continued through the en- 
tire thickness, so that if a horizontal section of 
any depth was made, the figure would still re- 
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main perfect. The microscope shows that the 
whole of this specimen is formed of minute 
cylinders of different colors, welded or fused 
together with a precision and accuracy which 
workmen of our day try in vain to emulate. 
You can imagine what progress they had made 
in art when they were able to manufacture 
these microscopic cylinders of various colors, 
and then fuse them together into any shape. 

Mr. C. I presume they used glass windows 
then ? 

Dr. R. No, I think not. The advantage of 
having a window of glass is simply to keep out 
the air while it lets in the light, and is pecu- 
liarly a necessity of northern countries. In 
Egypt, where comfort absolutely demands a 
shelter from the sun’s parching rays, and 
where, even if its direct beams are excluded, 
the very light, reflected from the white hills 
and glowing sands, is almost intolerable, the 
necessity was exactly the reverse, to admit the 
air while keeping the light out. ‘‘ Necessity is 
the mother of invention,” you know, and the 
lack of this necessity was, in my opinion, the 
only reason for the lack of the invention. They 
were certainly far enough advanced to have 
made it. At a very early period they made 
successful imitations of the amethyst, emerald, 
and other precious stones, and quite a large 
proportion of their foreign commerce was in 
these spurious gems. The Egyptians excelled 
in other departments of manufacture. You 
remember that Ezekiel, in speaking of the 
wealth and splendor of Tyre, says, “Fine linen 
with broidered work from Egypt was that 
which thou spreadest forth to be thy sail ;’’ this 
was written, however, in Egypt’s later day, 
588 B.C. The Egypt of which I have been 
speaking is that ancient land which Abraham 
visited, and where Joseph’s brethren sought 
refuge. In those remote days the Egyptians 
enjoyed many of the refinements of civiliza- 
tion, and we may trace, in the history of the 
Exodus of the Jews, the influence of the art 
and culture they had left behind. Egypt had 
taught them how to make the sacred statue of 
Apis long before they erected the golden calf 
in the wilderness, but afterwards they used the 
knowledge they had acquired in a worthier 
service. When “the wise-hearted women did 
spin with their hands and brought that which 
they had spun, both of blue, and of purple, and 
of scarlet, and of fine linen,”’ they were honor- 
ing their God with those talents and that skill 
which had at first been employed in the service 
of their heathen mistresses; and we may be 
sure that God had used the proud Egyptian 
workmen as instruments in teaching Bezaleel 
and Aholiab ‘‘in wisdom and in understand- 
ing, and in knowledge, and in all manner of 
workmanship; and to devise curious works, to 
work in gold and in silver, and in brass, and 
in the cutting of stones, to set them, and in 
carving of work, to make any manner of cun- 





ning work—to work all manner of work, of the 
engraver, and of the cunning workman, of the 
embroiderer, and of the weaver.’ Some speci- 
mens of the ancient linen are perfectly wonder- 
ful! Their fineness and evenness are equal to 
that of our finest cambric. You can imagine 
what excellence they had attained in this manu- 
facture when I tell you that, in one specimen, 
140 threads were counted in a square inch, and 
in another 180. 

Mrs. C. I have been reading that work of 
Madame de Staél’s where she argues upon 
the world’s improvement, and declares that 
it is yearly progressing toward perfection. I 
thought it a very fine idea; but I am afraid 
that if one of those old mummies should be re- 
animated and contemplate Madame’s vision of 
Perfectibility, he would be ready to smile at 
her enthusiasm. 

Mr. C. As Lord Jeffrey says, in his critique : 
‘‘ Her speculations would probably carry some- 
thing of ridicule with them if propounded upon 
the ruins of Thebes or Babylon.” However, 
that is a mooted question. 

Mrs. C. You have referred to Apis—how 
strange that such intelligent people should have 
worshipped animals. Don’t you think so? 

Mr. C. Not stranger than that, as it is said, 
so many of our contemporaries, even among 
our own countrymen, worship relics, pictures, 
and images. 

Dr. R. My dear sir, your words contain the 
true explanation of the phenomenon. The an- 
cient priests of Egypt, in presenting the truths 
of religion to the people, made the same mis- 
take which has been made more recently. 
They worshipped a supreme God, and then his 
personified attributes, as I have said before. 
They, perhaps, worshipped personifications of 
the forces of nature, or these may have been 
only the heroes of the philosophers’ dreams. 
However, these abstract ideas, these invisible 
powers which they, the educated priests and 
philosophers, could comprehend and worship, 
they believed to be beyond the conception of 
the unlearned masses, and therefore, in convey- 
fng their doctrines to them and instructing them 
in the mysteries of religion, they tried to make 
it less doctrinal and less mysterious. For this 
end, they symbolized these powers and attri- 
butes, the life-giving or generating by the sun, 
and others in the same manner ; and burdened 
their mythology with various animals, which, 
from some real or fancied characteristic, were 
considered appropriate emblems of the gods. 
These animals were merely sacred animals, and 
I have no doubt that the distinction between 
the animals which were only sacred and the 
gods who were divine, was, at the beginning, 
studiously observed. In the course of time the 
popular mind confused them, as might have 
been expected, and this stratagem of the priests 
resulted in the foolish and degrading wership 
of the beasts that perish. I have an idea that 
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the Egyptians’ peculiar veneration for the 
crocodile originated in the same manner. 
Some portions of the country which the Nile 
did not irrigate were watered by canals filled 
by conducting to them the waters of the great 
river. ‘To impress upon the people the neces- 
sity for keeping these canals free from all ob- 
structions and always fiiled, they were taught 
to reverence the crocodile as sacred, and to keep 
their canals in a condition fit for his abode. 
I think it very evident that such was the origin 
of the respect paid to that hideous monster. 
So well did the people learn the lesson thus set 
them that, after the death of a crocodile, its 
body was embalmed and preserved. The croco- 
dile pits, those chambers of horror, of which so 
many stories have been told, were the recep- 
tacles of these crocodile mummies, and rank 
among the greatest wonders of Egypt. The 
entrance, which must have existed in the old 
days, cannot now be found; and the way by 
which the explorer penetrates into their mys- 
teries is uncomfortable and even horrible in the 
extreme. He crawis through low passages, 
and gropes in dark caverns where the air is 
foul and stifling, becoming denser and more 
fetid as he goes on until the eandle can hardly 
burn, and the intense heat forces the perspira- 
tion from every pore. When the pit is reached, 
it reveals hundreds and thousands of these 
hideous mummies piled upon each other with 
exactness and regularity—the interstices be- 
tween the large bodies being filled up with 
those of the young crocodiles, whom pallida 
Mors had stricken ere they had basked out half 
their days in the Nilotic mud. The mummies 
of wolves and ibises were also preserved. 
While speaking of the mythology of Egypt, 
there is one peculiarity to which I would call 
your attention. Unlike most of the ancient 
nations, they never deified their heroes. There 
were several names upon their list of kings, 
which were honored and revered among them, 
whose owners had displayed all the character- 
istics of conquering heroes, and who were 
called by such high titles as these—‘‘ Ever- 
living, lords of diadems, watchers of Egypt, 
chastisers of the foreigners, golden hawks, 
greatest of the powerful kings of the upper and 
lower country, defenders of the truth, beloved 
of Phath, approved of the Sun, beloved tr 
Truth,” and who were often styled, ‘‘Sons of 
Amun-Ri,’”’ but never his brethren or equals. 
Among these heroic names stand those of Se- 
sostris the Great, Rameses ITI., and, earliest of 
all, Menes, who was reverenced as the founder 
of that great empire. It is a peculiar circum- 
stance, and one that illustrates the social sys- 
tem I have before spoken of; that all their 
heroes were kings, or, in Egyptian vernacular, 
Pharaohs. There were of course illustrious 
men both among the soldiers and priests, who 
did not belong to the royal family, but whose 
tombs display almost royal wealth and taste. 
vo... LXxvill.—4 





All the power and distinction of these perscns, 
however, was derived from the king and tribu- 
tary to him, and their noblest titles were those 
that belonged to them as members of Pharaoh’s 
household. The, universal affection for the 
royal family and faithfulness to it were also 
remarkable. It is said that during the erection 
of one of those immense structures, that the 
Pharaohs took so much pride in, when the 
time came for raising an obelisk, that the king 
was very anxious should be correctly placed 
and fearing lest some accident should befall it, 
he caused the prince, his heir, to be bound to 
the apex, knowing that the workman would 
spare no pains or exertion to insure the safety 
of the kingly youth. Another proof of the 
great respect paid to them is found in the fact 
that in the paintings and sculptures the king is 
represented as of colossal stature, while all near 
him, whether enemies or attendants, seem 
dwarfed and insignificant. These too are the 
kings who ‘built desolate places for them- 
selves ;’’ royal in their lives, in their works, in 
their monuments, they were also royal in their 
tombs—the Pyramids—the wonders of the 
world. 

Mr. C. It is certain, then, that they were 
built for sepulchres ? 

Dr. R. Yes, there is now no doubt that these 
gigantic monuments were intended for the 
tombs of their kingly architects. Ah, madam, 
you shudder at such a choice of resting-place. 
They do, indeed, seem repelling to all love or 
sympathy ; they are in truth “ desolate places,’’ 
cold and unlovely, and yet to me there is a 
grandeur in this very desolation and loneliness. 
It was like those calm old monarchs to:look for- 
ward through the ages and provide for their 
undisturbed repose during all their changes ; to 
cherish and protect the art that would bid 
their bodies defy decay and keep their noble 
features and stately forms from change or 
dissolution; and then to bring those huge 
granite blocks and build massive tombs, in 
whose deep bosom the hungry beasts and shift- 
ing sand could not disturb them, and in whose 
dim recess they might wait for life again. 

Mrs. C. Yes, it seems grand, but yet it’s 
fearful. I would rather lie where flowers 
might bloom and birds might sing above me, or 
even find in the sea my ‘‘vast and wandering 
grave.”’ 

Dr. R. The burial customs of the Eyptians 
are very interesting and wholly unique ; and as 
we are indebted to some of them, such as orna- 
menting their tombs with paintings and sculp-. 
tures representing scenes in the life of the 
deceased, for most of our knowledge of the 
habits and manners of that ancient people, 
we cannot afford to quarrel with their taste in 
this matter; indeed, when I recollect all the 
hours spent in a study, at once so unique and 
fascinating, which I would have lost (and I am 
only one in thousands) had their sepulchres 
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been less imperishable, I feel like admitting 
that they are all “ wisest, discreetest, best.’’ You 
have, read Gautier’s Romance of a Mummy ? 

Mrs. C. Yes, indeed; it is very interesting, 
though it rivals Dr. Johnson with its many- 
syllabled, long sounding words. Poor Tahoser! 
How vivid and fierce are the passions which 
live beneath Egypt’s burning sun ; vivid as the 
white gleaming desert, and fierce as the tiger 
that roams over it or hides in the tangled 
jungles of its oases. Husband, read those lines 
you were speaking of last night. 

Mr, C. Reads :— 


“There, drowsing in golden sunlight, 

Loiters the slow, smooth Nile, 

Through slender papyri that cover 
The sleeping crocodile. 

The lotus lolls on the water, 
And opens its heart of gold; 

And over its broad leaf pavement 
Never a ripple is rolled. 

The twilight{}reeze is too lazy, 
Those feathery palms to wave ; 

And yon little cloud is as motionless 
As a stone above a grave. 

Ah, me! this lifeless nature 
Oppresses my heart and brain, 

Oh, for a storm and thunder— 
For lightning, and wild fierce rain! 

Fling down the lute—I hate it! 
Take rather his buckler and sword, 

And crash them and clash them together 
Till this sleeping world is stirred.” 


“ Leave me to gaze at the landscape 

Mistily stretching away, 

When the afternoon’s opaline tremors 
O’er the mountains quivering play ; 

Till the flercer splendor of sunset 
Pours from the west its fire, 

And melted, as in a crucible, 
Their earthly forms expire : 

And the bald blear skull of the desert 
With glowing mountains is crowned, 

That, burning like molten jewels, 
Circle its temples round,” 


[A pause. ] 

Dr. R. That is beautiful. It reminds me of 
a sketch of Mrs. Spofford’s, I read once—of an 
artist travelling over the desert. Her genius 
finds its true sphere in such subjects, when she 
can revel in torrid heat and brightness, and 
pour out the vivid and intense and passionate 
ideas and images in which her soul delights. 
What does that clock say? Midnight? My 
dear friends, I do most earnestly beg your par- 
don for keeping you up so long to listen to my 
prosing. How the time has flown! 

Mr. and Mrs. C. (In one breath.) Indeed, doc- 
tor, you have been delightfully interesting. 
Why does the old tyrant Time fly so fast 
during such pleasant hours, and lag so dread- 
fully when we bid him haste? 

Mrs. C. But do not go. We Americans are 
not afraid even of the ‘‘ wee sma’ hours ayont 
the twal.’’ We have no curfew bell in this 
enlightened land. 

Dr. R. You are too kind, madam, but I fear 





we must let old Egypt return to her sleep of 
ages, again. Perhaps, if you are not tired of 
her, we may waken her some other time, and 
bid her reveal the secrets of her fallen cities and 
winding labyrinths. Perhaps, too, she wiil e’en 
lead us, in the gray dusk of some morning twi- 
light, to where dumb Memnon stands, and bid 
him sound again the silvery chords that of old 
greeted the rising king of day. Good-night. 





TO LIZZIE. 
BY HUGH N. MOORE. 


WoULD my eyes had never seen thee, 
Gentle girl! 

Then my heart would ne’er have loved thee, 
Priceless pearl! 

Other eyes may glow with lustre 
And delight; 

But around thy name will cluster 
Visions bright. 


When the world seems all unfeeling 
Unto me, 

Then across my heart comes stealing 
Thoughts of thee. 

Other hearts may throb with gladness, 
Joyousness ; 

Mine, alas! knows naught but sadness 
And distress. 


Constant flows the mighty river 
To the sea; 

So my heart’s affections ever 
Turn to thee. 

Treat me not with bitter coldness, 
But approve 

Of a heart whose only boldness 
Was to love. 





COBWEBS. 
BY LETIS THORNE. 


Take thou the whisk of thought, 
Of strong determination, purpose stern ; 
*Mid busy care, let naught 
That purpose turn; 
Sweep down the cobwebs of the heart—they’re 
wrought ‘ 


All skilfully around ; 
Caught here and fastened to a link of pride ; 
There, to some faith unsound ; 
Again, ’tis tied 
To envy’s cornice—sweep them to the ground. 


Adversity’s strong blast 
Will never sweep the horrid things away ; 
They ’re spun and tied so fast, 
*T will only play 
Among the threads and harmlessly go past— 


Sweep the webs that annoy: 
They ’re weaving o’er with network, talents given; 
They’re tarnishing thy joy; 
They ’re hiding heaven: 
Then every cobweb of the heart destroy. 


Delay not—shadows creep 
And lengthen on thy path at setting sun: 
Work trustingly and keep 
On, until done ; 
Till from thy heart thou every cobweb sweep. 
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HULDAH. 


BY MARION HARLAND, 

‘‘BEFORE you go out, Katy, bring up the 
small tea-kettle full of boiling water, and set it 
here upon the hearth. And leave a good fire 
in the kitchen. I may want a foot-bath.” 

“If you are having one of your bad head- 
aches, mem, it would be best for me to stay in. 
I’d every bit as lief.’’ 

‘You are very kind, but I am quite well. 
There is no need for you to stay at home,” an- 
swered the mistress, in the tone of quiet au- 
thority, that always checked inquiry and other 
visible evidences of curiosity as to her motives 
and plans. 

She did not stir from her seat by the fire until 
the girl had obeyed her orders, and departed 
upon her New Year’s frolic. The knitting, 
which was the lady’s usual occupation in twi- 
light and early evening, progressed steadily— 
not rapidly. Huldah Wright’s motions were 
seldom quick or abrupt. There was an air of 
leisurely thought in all that she said and did, 
betokening maturity of judgment and fixed- 
ness of purpose. Neat and slow, her work had 
been called in her youth. At thirty-eight, neat- 
ness had become nicety, and deliberateness a 
characteristic that impressed most people as a 
peculiarity which was only hindered from being 
offensive by thorough refinement and kindness 
of heart. 

She looked at the clock, as the front door 
shut behind her maid-of-all-work. The hands 
pointed to eight. There was much to be done 
in the next hour—enough to make a nervous 
woman “ fidgety’’ in the anticipation ; but the 
knitting—a shawl for an invalid neighbor—was 
earefully rolled up with needles and worsted, 
and deposited in a drawer ; the fire replenished 
with lump by lump, put on with the tongs, each 
in its allotted and secure place upon the ignited 
heap in the grate ; the hearth-brush prudently 
shaken after being used, and hung in the closet ; 
the ccal-scuttle set beneath it, before the mis- 
tress left the room for her chamber overhead. 
She lighted a fire there also, in the polished 
grate which had not been heated before that 
winter, and while it was kindling, rolled a low 
lounge to the side of her own bed, the back out- 
ward, thus forming a crib-like recess. Within 
this she laid a thick quilt, folded many times; 
over it a fair sheet, redolent of dried rose- 
leaves; then, in due order, a second, a blanket 
and a white counterpane, adding, at the last, a 
pillow with a ruffled case. She stepped lightly, 
and handled each article carefully—one might 
have fancied tenderly, as she arranged for the 
comfort of her guest, and when all were dene, 
stood for a moment at the head of the impro- 
vised crib, mechanically smoothing, or rather, 
patting the pillow, as she might the downy 
cheek which was soon to press it—her eyes full 
of strange light and meaning—of longing that 





was perplexity, of fondness that had in it no 
gleam of joy. She shook her head twice sadly 
in turning away, and went down stairs. Her 
duties there required more time. A small 
table was set out with a tea-service for two. A 
cushion in the chair nearest the fire showed it 
was intended for a child. Everything was 
ready, even to the spirit-lamp under the bright 
copper hot-water kettle set in the middle of the 
waiter, and still it lacked twenty minutes of 
nine. 

There was but one evening train from the 
great city, fifty miles away, to the village of 
Marshfield, and that was due at 9.10. She 
could compel herself to sit still, and await with 
an outward show of patience the passage of the 
half hour, but she did not attempt to knit again. 
The hands, usually cool and steady, were throb- 
bing hotly, and there were vivid spots of red 
coming and going in her cheeks, the burning 
and tingling of which led her, presently, to get 
up and examine her face in the mantel-mirror, 
to see if they were very perceptible to the eye. 
It was not a handsome visage that gazed gravely 
back at her from the glass, but neither was it 
homely. A physiognomist would have pro- 
nounced it an ordinary type among American 
women—sensible, amiable, and a trifle too 
thoughtful. When she was young, plump, and 
more rosy than now, she was pleasant to look 
upon. Once she had been told that she was 
beautiful. 

That was on a New Year’s night, fourteen 
years ago. The mirror over the mantel of her 
snug parlor, hung then within her father’s 
drawing-room, and she stood before it, arrayed 
for a wedding at which she was to officiate as 
bridemaid. Her betrothed lover, Philip Nar- 
ton, had entered, unperceived, while she was 
intent upon settling some white flowers—his 
gift—in her hair, and she remained unconscious 
of his proximity until she beheld his laughing 
face reflected with hers from the tell-tale sur- 
face. When she would have escaped, in her 
confusion, from his hold and the apartment, he 
ciasped her waist the more tightly, and forced 
her, with loving violence, to contemplate the 
tableau within the gilded frame. 

‘You look like a bride yourself, and a beau- 
tiful one, my woodside violet!’’ he said. ‘“ We 
shall be a passable couple when our time comes. 
I wish it were this very hour. I shall be a 
better and a happier man, when I have you all 
the while with me.”’ 

And as the happy, modest tears followed 
close upon her blushes, he drew her head to 
his shoulder, and kissed her fondly—almost 
solemnly. 

“Then, Huldah, sweet, there will be an end 
of these tremblings—these timid reserves. Will 
you never get used to the thought that I am 
only your other self? Our engagement is al- 
most a year old, and you are as much afraid of 
me as when I stole the first kiss from your coy 
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lips. I want you to make me a New Year’s 
gift, my darling. Put your arms about my 
neck, here and now, and grant me one such 
kiss as trusting, loving wives give their hus- 
bands—for in spirit, we are wedded. If you 
knew how my heart craves such manifestations 
of your affection, you would be less shy.’’ 

Moved by his pleading tone, and forgetful of 
her native bashfulness for one instant in the 
might of her love; she obeyed, and was forth- 
with folded in his embrace, and thanked in 
words of beauty and fervor that echoed in her 
ear and heart through all the distractions of 
the evening. 

Such a madly-merry wedding as that was! 
Ethel Page was the belle of the assembly. 
Fourteen years ago! Yet she had but to close 
her eyes to-night and she could hear the music, 
wild and gay, above the chime of happy voices ; 
inhale the perfume wafted in fast eddies from 
the circle of dancers; could see the queen of 
the revels, a tall, lissom figure, instinct with 
life and joyousness from her crown of fuchsias 
and scarlet geranium to the tip of the slipper 
glancing in and out beneath the hem of her 
satin skirt. 

She was from a distant State, and was cousin 
to the bridegroom, It was but courteous that 
the Marshfield gallants should single her out 
as the object of their most assiduous attention. 
It was altogether natural that Philip Narton— 
himself city-bred, and the superior in personal 
advantages and education to most of the gen- 
tlemen present, should be the recipient of her 
sweetest smiles. He danced with her twice, 
thrice, and as they took the floor for the fourth 
time, and the second waitz, Huldah was so 
near them that she heard her say :— 

“Tt is a rare luxury to meet with one whose 
step suits mine as yours does. Waltzing is 
heavy work when one has to drag her partner 
through the figure, instead of floating, as the 
genius of the dance requires, lL«e a butterfly 
upborne, while it coquettes* with the breeze. 
You have helped me find my wings.’’ 

This was odd talk to prosaic Huldah. She 
did not dance herself, and, in those days, the 
number of Marshfield belles who waltzed could 
be told upon one’s fingers. Philip did not 
share in her scruples, but he respected them. 

His father was the wealthiest man in the town- 
ship of which he had been a resident for only 
four years. Philip was studying in the law- 
school of an ex-judge in the neighborhood, 
working very hard, too, with a definite pur- 
pose before him. Huldah Wright was con- 
gratulated by all, and envied by many of her 
acquaintances when it was reported that he had 
laid his heart, talents, and fortune (prospect- 
ive) at her feet. One of the last-named class 
of well-wishers was at her elbow as the music 
struck up, and the waltzes began their whirl. 

“That is a dashing beauty !’’ said the friend, 


‘* She is extremely handsome,” rejoined Hul- 
dah, carelessly. 
**But how low her dress is in the neck! and 
what short sleeves !’’ pursued the other. ‘‘ And 
her manners seem very free to us plain villagers. 
But the gentlemen admire her immensely. You 
are very amiable to spare Mr. Narton from your 
side for so long,” witha giggle. ‘I have heard 
several people wondering at your good nature. 
I wonder if it will last throughout the month 
she is to spend in Marshfield.”’ 
‘Mr. Narton is his own master,’’ said Hul- 
dah, smiling her quiet disdain for the tattler 
and her ‘‘ several people.”’ 
**T hope you may not have reason to repent 
your over-confidence, my dear. All lovers 
will bear watching. Rich, handsome, and gay 
young men who have sworn fidelity to girls of 
a serious turn of mind are no exception to the 
rule,’’ was the meddler’s parting shot. 
‘Girls of a serious turn of mind.’”’ This one 
clause rankled in the listener’s bosom. Might 
not Philip love her, as he would certainly ad- 
mire her more, if she were a fluent talker, a 
profound scholar, or a dazzling beauty like this 
winsome stranger? He had never yet sus- 
pected that she was commonplace, but wonld 
he not tire of her tame companioaship when 
the ardor of youthful passion had subsided? 
Was she, after all, the wife he should have 
chosen? She caught another sentence as Philip 
and his partner swam past. This time he was 
the speaker. 
“* Propinquity is a terrible match-maker!”’ 
Was there a pang of regret in his heart when 
he said it? Did his light laugh drown a sigh? 
His voice aroused her from her reverie. The 
waltz over, he had led the panting Ethel to a 
seat, and sought out his “‘woodside violet.”” The 
simile was never more appropriate than when 
she lifted her deep blue eyes—her only fine fea- 
ture—at his query: ‘‘ What are you dreaming 
about in this corner, with such a sober, wise 
face? Come and promenade with me! I wish 
you danced. You miss the best part of the en- 
tertainment in these large, mixed companies.’’ 
“TI enjoy myself as a looker-on,” said Hul- 
dah, brightening up. ‘I do wish, however, for 
your sake, Philip, that my tastes were less 
sober; that I could remodel myself so as to 
suit you exactly.”’ 
“What put that into your absurd little 
brain ?’’ 
“I was watching you and Miss Page—and 
thinking’’— 
His countenance was evercast on the instant. 
‘‘ What you must never think again, dear, if 
you would not grieve, perhaps estrange me,”’ 
he said, firmly. ‘I love youas youare. You 
must believe this, and trust me, Huldah. No- 
thing undermines love so soon and surely as 
doubt and jealousy !”’ 
“Jealousy! You cannot think so meanly of 
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‘Hush! Don’t let these people suppose we 
are having a love quarrel. I suppose nothing 
concerning you that is incompatible with the 
tenderest affection and sincere respect. Rest 
content with this assurance. As to non-essen- 
tials’’—more lightly—‘‘such as waltzing and 
Dorcas societies, we will enjoy ourselves in our 
different ways.” 

Huldah had another full-length view of her- 
selfthat night. Philip and herself were stopped 
in the third round of their promenade by the 
bridegroom. His handsome cousin was upon 
his arm. 

**Miss Page requests the pleasure of an in- 
troduction, Miss Wright;’’ and the siren put 
out her hand with engaging frankness. 

Huldah’s reception of her overtures was 
hardly in kind. Never demonstrative of her 
strongest emotions, and to her dearest friends, 
she was esteemed reserved to coldness by 
strangers. Superadded to this diffidence was 
the restraint of an immediate and unconquer- 
able distrust of her new acquaintance, now that 
she had met her face to face. The mocking 
smile in her eye, at once penetrating and de- 
risive, gave the lie to the blandishment of her 
lips. The recoil of the purer nature was inyol- 
untary, and indifferently concealed. Philip, 
perceiving that something was wrong, united 
his efforts with those of Miss Page to set his 
betrothed at her ease and effect a mutual and 
cordial understanding. But Huldah was not 
to be drawn out. Iimpassive under the adroit 
flattery of Miss Page’s mien and expressions 
of delight at the meeting, she hearkened, and 
replied with what the seductive Ethel mistook 
for haughtiness, born of pique, while the mor- 
tified lover was glad to end the unsatisfactory 
interview by an onward movement, and a 
graceful “ Aw revoir,’”’ designed to include Hul- 
dah with himself in the implied promise to 
continue the intercourse begun that evening. 

As the parting bows were exchanged, Hul- 
dah had a glimpse of the group in a large mir- 
ror near by; saw herself, a picture without 
spirit or warmth of coloring—a mere lay- 
figure, draped in white muslin, fading roses in 
her hair, drooping before the sparkling enchant- 
ress, rich in vesture and jewels; animated to 
audaciousness in look and gesture—just as she 
stood in her memory now—the fell sorceress 
who had blighted her life. 

For that brief scene was the beginning of the 
end. Philip was evidently irked by her repulse 
of-one he regarded as an attractive and inoffen- 
sive stranger, and while he was too proud to 
upbraid his betrothed for her want of civility 
and common hospitality, Huldah, every whit 
as proud in her quiet way, waited to be accused 
before she entered upon her defence. He visit- 
ed frequently at the house of Miss Page’s aunt, 
but the most censorious gossips could not charge 
him with neglect of his betrothed. He made no 
secret of his admiration for the fascinating bru- 





nette, but it was open and candid, as if he were 
already a married man. Yet Huldah felt a 
change, perceived by no one else, unless it were 
himself. From the night of the wedding he 
studiously conformed his demeanor to suit what 
he persuaded himself was her taste. She had 
set the example of a frigid propriety of behav- 
ior ; a reticence of protestation; of scant and 
formal caresses. If his ardent temperament 
had hurried him into many loving familiarities 
of speech and conduct which had alarmed her 
modesty and offended her pride, he would 
atone for the transgression by severe circum- 
spection in the future. So said his conduct. 
In words, he never referred to any fancied 
cause of displeasure on his part, or on hers. 
She might have won him back—slie had be- 
lieved, since their parting, by a brave show of 
frankness, a free confession of her love, her mis- 
givings, and the wretchedness wrought by his 
misconception of her feelings and actions—but 
whenever she would have essayed an explana- 
tion, her heart and voice failed. Moreover, she 
reasoned—when not in his presence and agon- 
ized by the sight of his altered bearing—was 
that love worth the keeping which required to 
be coaxed or driven back to its rightful place ? 
If Philip’s affection for her was genuine and 
stable it would outlive this chill; arise supe- 
rior to the temptations offered by temper and 
pride. In time, his better self and juster know- 
ledge of her character would triumph over sus- 
picion and the baleful acts of her evil genius. 
Until that hour came she could only wait—and 
suffer. 

Meanwhile, the evil genius aforesaid was not 
idle. Ethel Page had made up her mind—Hul- 
dah heard, in after days—to be married that 
season. She had squandered the small pro- 
perty, left her by her father, in extravagant 
dress and in travelling from one fashionable 
resort to another ; her present purpose being en- 
joyment and the exhibition of her charms to 
the best marketable advantage; her ulterior 
object a handsome settlement in life. Philip 
Narton was ‘‘eligible,’’ and the fact of his be- 
trothal was not a feather’s weight of discour- 
agement to the arrogant beauty. Philip was 
an honorable man—Huldah still did him the 
justice to believe. He visited Ethel because he 
liked to be amused, and much as he loved his 
betrothed she failed to amuse him nowadays. 
Indeed, the effect of her companionship was 
rather depressing than enlivening. He was 
growing dubious as to his ability to render her 
happy ; and some nameless barrier of coyness 
or wounded feeling deterred her from putting 
forth visible efforts to dispel his doubts. Any 
other man, similarly situated, would have per- 
sued the course he adopted ; when, still hoping 
that matters would right themselves by and by, 
hie kept his spirits up by putting his cares away 
from his thoughts with the help of Ethel’s 
bright smile and vivacious talk. In her pre- 
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sence sunshine had a perpetual dwelling-place, 
and he alone knew how darkly shadowed his 
mind and heart often were when he sought this 
distraction for both. It was a common story, 
one fearfully trite in the knowledge of us all, 
the tale of silent but hopeless alienation. It 
could have but one ending, but an unforeseen 
incident hastened the catastrophe. 

The first of March had come, and Miss Page 
yet lingered in “dear, charmjng Marshfield,” 
much to the gratification of her numerous 
beaux and the chagrin of the native belles. 
She managed to create what she termed “a 
healthful circulation,’’ what the sober-minded 
of the other sex stigmatized as a ‘ferment’ 
throughout the body social all the while she 
stayed. In the prosecution of this laudable 
object, she called, one day, to invite Huldah to 
a tableau party to be given, the following 
week, by the relative with whom she was so- 
journing. She brovght a roll of engravings 
with her that Huldah might select a character 
and costume for. herself, and, deaf to her 
refusal to appear at all among the performers, 
tossed off her hat and shawl, and unrolled the 
prints, fussily explaining aud entreating as she 
displayed each at arm’s length. It was not 
long before she saw that she had succeeded in 
arresting her companion’s attention, but not 
by the pictures or her eloquence. Among the 
trinkets dangling from her watch-chain was 
one which Huldah was eying narrowly but 
furtively. It was larger than the others, and 
remarkable for variety of design and elegance 
of workmanship. Upon the transverse arms 
of a Maltese cross, formed of braided hair on 
one side and solid gold upon the reverse, was 
hung a small chased ring, simple in make but 
very heavy, in such a position that the cross 
must be broken before it could be taken off. 

Huldah had reason to know it well, and to 
marvel at this woman’s possession of it. She 
had given it to Philip upon his last birthday, 
and the hair was cut from her own head, as 
was also that woven into the slender chain to 
which she had made the cross fast before sus- 
pending it about his neck. He had, at her 
request, hidden it inside his vest to avoid com- 
ments or questionings, but he had promised to 
wear it next his heart while he lived—‘“‘or,”’ he 
added, sportively, ‘‘ while she permitted such 
a graceless sinner to retain the pledge of her 
love.” 

‘* You are looking at my new treasure,”’ said 
Ethel, abruptly and gayly. ‘“‘Isn’t it pretty 
and odd? I won it as a philopena gift only 
last night. I never saw another like it—did 
you?” 

‘*T think not,’’ said Huldah, steadily. ‘It 
is, as you say, both odd and pretty. May I 
examine it?” 

“Certainly,” replied Ethel, with alacrity, 
and detached it from her chain to drop it into 
Huldah’s hand. 








It was the same she had given Philip. A 
cipher within the ring established the point 
beyondadoubt. Yet the deceived girl returned 
itto the present owner with a civil phrase of ac- 
knowledgment, and maintained for the rest of 
the visit the tranquil demeaner habitual to her. 

This was in the afternoon, and when Philip 
came in in the evening he exclaimed at her 
worn, pale face, holding her hand longer in his 
than was his custom of late, his eyes beaming 
affectionate solicitude. A month before she 
would have hailed these symptoms of reviving 
fondness as the storm-tossed mariner does the 
clear rising of the dawn; now her heart grew 
cold and heavy at the deception he would prac- 
tise upon her. 

‘*My head aches slightly, but it is nothing,”’ 
she said, withdrawing her hand, and seating 
hesrelf at a distance from the sofa they usually 
occupied together. 

They passed a miserable, formal evening. 
Even the wretched feint of polite converse was 
given up finally, and Philip had sat staring 
gloomily into the fire for nearly ten minutes, 
taciturn and unquestioned, when Huldah’s 
voice, clear and hard, addressed him :— 

Philip, will you lend me the cross and 
chain I gave you on your birthday?’ 

He started and colored, but did not look 
around. ‘‘What do you want with it?’ he 
asked, shortly. 

** A lady showed me one something like it not 
long since—”’ but she was too truthful to carry 
on the hypocrisy, and stopped there. 

‘* Where did she get it ?’’ with an appearance 
of interest. 

‘*She won it as a philopena.”’ 

He was silent. 

“If you have yours with you, I should like 
to look at it,’’ persisted Huldah. 

He put his hand into his bosom. ‘‘I have 
not it on,”’ he said, coolly. ‘‘I remember now 
that I left the chain off this morning. Won’t 
another time do as well? Or, shall I go home 
for it?” 

“By no means. It was only a whim of 
mine.”’ 

If he had only given away her keepsake, she 
could have forgiven him. But this contempti- 
ble evasion, this cowardly equivocation was 
unworthy of a true man; and she could love 
no other. Before she slept that night, she made 
into a packet his gifts and letters, and wrote 
a note releasing him from his engagement. 
“Being convinced,’ she said, “that our tem- 
peraments and dispositions, our principles and 
our aims are so unlike as to forbid the hope of 
our happiness in the married life.’’ She des- 
patched this in the morning, and received his 
reply before night. He returned her notes and 
the few love tokens she had presented to him, 
all except the cross. That, he wrote, he had 
lost, while sleigh-riding, several nights prior to 
her inquiry respecting it. He had offered a re- 
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ward for its recovery, and in the event of its 
restoration to him, he would send it back. Not 
2 remonstrance or a regret accompanied this 
information. On the contrary, he ‘believed 
, that she had consulted his welfare and peace 
of nind with her own in her decision.”’ 

At her parents’ suggestion, Huldah, the next 
week, went to pay a visit to an aunt, living in 
the far West, and remained with her until sum- 
mer. Philip Narton left Marshfield in May to 
enter into practice with a city lawyer. But in 
the autumn, she had a note from his bride. 

My DEAR Miss Wricut: I have just 
learned from my husband that the accom- 
panying trifle, which he thoughtlessly gave me 
in payment of a philopena forfeit last March, 
was a present from yourself to him. Without 
annoying you by useless expressions of my pain 
and mortification at the discovery, I hasten to 
offer the only reparation in my power, for my 
unconscious offence, by returning the cross. 
The chain I never had. 

Regretfully, and with profound regard, 

ETHEL N ARTON. 


From that day to this she had looked upon 
the face of neither husband nor wife. Rumors 
of their gay and prosperous life had reached her 
from time to time. The episode of his fancy for 
her had had no appreciable eftect upon Philip’s 
character and happiness. She believed, until 
within three days past, that he had forgotten 
it with the very circumstance of her existence. 
When the death of her father, mother, and her 
only sister, and the removal to the Southwest 
of her two brothers, left her alone and mistress 
of her actions, she had bought this comfortable 
cottage, and established herself tnerein. Al- 
ready young people had fallen into the habit 
of calling her “ Aunt Huldah,’’ and among the 
sick and the poor she had abundant scope for 
the exercise of her benevolent impulses, work 
enough to exercise misanthropy and ennui. 
Yes, she was busy, useful, and far from deso- 
late, but the old heart-ache was never stilled. 
She remembered continually all that was most 
dear and most sad in that one year which had 
given tone and color to the fourteen weary 
cycles she had counted since, although she sel- 
dom allowed herself to dream it over, as she 
was doing now; the northeast wind whistling 
shrilly around the house, the coals sighing and 
crackling in the grate, and herself—middle- 
aged and plain, clad in the simply fashioned 
mourning for her dead friends she meant to 
wear until her own death—reading in the red 
coals the record of a misplaced and wasted at- 
tachment, of hopes that had withered, when 
already half-blown, and faith that might better 
have been given to the restless wind. 

In all her dry-eyed, but bitter mourning on 
this anniversary evening, she felt only pity for 
him who had been her only love. She had for- 
given his infidelity freely years agone; made 
excuses for his deceptions, long before the re- 
ceipt of the letter she now drew from her pocket 


for the twentieth perusal. She paused to look 
at the superscription—her name in his hand- 
writing—then opened the envelope. 


HULDAH: Last week, through the failure of 
certain speculations, I became, pecuniarily, a 
ruined man. I awoke, this morning, to find 
myself disgraced as well. My wife eloped dur- 
ing the night with a rich Spaniard. She left 
one child—the only survivor of four born to us 
since our marriage. I was yesterday offered a 
place in a inercantile house in Buenos Ayres. 
The fear lest she would be obliged to accom- 
pany me thither, probably hastened Ethel’s 
flight. I cannot expose my little Amy—who is 
not robust—to the rigors of a sea voyage at this 
season, and the change of climate would, I 
think, be unfavorable to her health. ‘Will you 
take charge of her until I can make a home for 
her? This is an abrupt and unwarrantable 
request, but I lack the leisure and composure 
requisite for delicate circumlocution. I can 
intrust my babe—my earthly all—to your 
keeping, and there is no other living woman to 
whom I can say this. She is three years old— 
docile and affectionate. At her tender age she 
will not pine for the father whose plaything 
and solace she has been from her birth. She 
will soon learn to love you, for I remember 
how little children always clung to you, and 
your fondness for them. You will be very 
gentle with my poor babe for sweet pity’s sake. 
I ought, however, to remind you that you may 
incur the censure of the world by undertaking 
this deed of charity. Her mother’s shame will 
be visited upon her sinless offspring. Do not 
think me unfeeling when I declare that this is 
to me the bitterest drop in my cup of misery. 
Please telegraph to me your decision as soon 
as it is formed. PHILIP NARTON. 


She had answered the startling petition two 
hours after it arrived. ‘I will take her,’”’ was 
all she wrote, and his reply followed quickly. 

“T will leave her with you on Monday even- 
ing (January 1st). Gop bless you forever!’’ 

There are women in whom the maternal in- 
stinct is neither sentimentalism nor a cultivated 
sense of duty, but a native and living prineiple, 
ever responsive to the sound of baby laughter ; 
the tottering of baby footsteps soonest of all— 
to the cry of childish woe, wherever and when- 
ever heard ; too often, Gop pity them! swelling 
to aching, bosoms never pressed by infant lips, 
and brimming eyes that are never to look 
through tears of almost divine rapture upon 
the treasures purchased with travail hard by 
the gates of death! Philip’s intuition and me- 
mory had served him truly when he described 
Huldah as one whose mission in life was ma- 
ternity. Even the thought of meeting him 
agitated her less than the imagination of hold- 
ing his child in the arms empty through so 
many years. 

The wind was shriller than ever, and the 
sleet began to tinkle against the window when 
a carriage stopped at the gate. She opened the 
door before the visitor could ring, and admitted 
a figure wrapped in a travelling cloak. He 
carried a bundle, enveloped in many shaw!s, 





and Huldah did not stay him by untimely 
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greetings. It was not until the sleeping child 
was laid upon the sofa, and divested by the 
hostess’ dexterous fingers of the mufflers that 
might render her rest uncomfortable, that the 
long-sundered friends looked in each other’s 
eyes and exchanged a fervent hand pressure. 

Philip spoke first, his voice unfamiliar to her 
in its hoarseness and strained, monotonous in- 
tonations. ‘*‘The down train leaves at half-past 
ten. May I stay by her until then?” 

“‘T hoped you would remain all night,” an- 
swered the gentle tone the “old maid” always 
used to the suffering and to little children. 
“Cannot you spare her one day more—until 
she shall be used to her new home ?”’ 

He shook his head, and his lips tightened 
into deathly pallor. Then he began to speak 
rapidly of the child’s constitution, her diet and 
mode of life, and the manner of his remittances 
for her support, until he regained a show of 
self-command. Huldah was not behind him 
in practical talk and attention to the business 
in hand. 

“T believe we have arranged everything 
now,” he said, when he arose from the table, 
where she had pressed upon his acceptance a 
cup of hot tea, and more substantial provision 
against cold and exhaustion during his night 
ride. ‘‘Huldah!”’ speaking her name for the 
first time, ‘‘I have not tried to thank you for 
your surpassing goodness to me and to my 
worse than motherless child.’’ She moved to 
check him, but he went on. ‘‘She may live to 
repay you in some measure. I shall not. I 
have a sure presentiment that I shall never 
revisit my native shores after I leave them 
to-morrow. I threw away my only chance of 
knowing you aright—I do not say of making 
you happy, fourteen years since. Believe me, 
dear friend, you acted wisely in discarding me. 
My life and myself have been a failure—pitiful 
and complete!’ He turned away that she 
might not see his face, but his bowed form and 
whitening locks appealed more powerfully to 
her sympathy than the most pathetic recapitu- 
lation of his sorrows could have done. Changed 
and broken though he was by time and mis- 
fortune, he was still the lover of her youth, the 
father of the child whose mother she should 
have been. 

‘There is time to retrieve it yet, Philip. I 
hope and believe that you will do this for 
Amy’s sake.”’ 

There was a brief silence, then he looked at 
the clock, and took up his cloak. ‘“ Regrets are 
vain now, Huldah, and it is late in the day for 
explanations from which pride held us back in 
our youth. But we may never meet again on 
this side of the grave, and I would have all 
your memories of Amy’s father to be kindly 
and merciful. If, in your retrospect of the 
past which was ours together, you discern any 
root of bitterness which I can remove, name it 
mow, and frankly. Some mystery hung over 





the rupture of our engagement. Was the fault 
all mine?’’ 

Her resolution was suddenly taken. ‘ Philip 
Narton! why did you part with the cross and 
ring you promised to wear always, and try to 
hide the act from me by equivocation ?’’ 

His answer was surprised, but prompt. ‘I 
wrote to you truly that I had lost your keep- 
sake in the sleigh, or in the road while I was 
driving with Ethel on a moonlight excursion 
in which you had declined to accompany me. 
I hoped, when you asked to see it, that I should 
be successful in recovering it. My chagrin at 
its disappearance was great, and I dreaded to 
have you know of it, lest you should regard it 
as an omen of ill. A link of the chain had 
parted, as I discovered when I reached home, 
after leaving Ethel at her aunt’s door, and the 
trinket must have slipped off into the snow. I 
have never seen it since.’’ 

“T am thankful to know this! very glad and 
grateful !’’ said Huldah, smiling trustfully. ‘I 
can remember you now as altogether truthful 
and honorable. This one doubt has weighed 
me down since I was led to believe that you 
were not dealing quite fairly with me. As to 
our misunderstanding and parting—that is one 
of the belongings of the dead Past. Let the 
dead Past bury it! For the Present, there is 
action—for the Future, faith!’ 

*T do not understand,”’ he began, puzzled. 

Tt is not necessary that you should!’’ she 
rejoined, hastily, and approaching the sleeping 
child, bent fondly over her, the smile that had 
not left her lips giving her a beauty her youth 
had never known. ‘She is a precious New 
Year’s gift. How lovely she is!’’ 

One little arm lay on the outside of the shaw] 
covering her; the other supported her head. 
Her hair curled in short, soft rings about her 
forehead, and the long, dark eyelashes rested 
upon cheeks flushed by slumber and the warmth 
of the room into healthful] bioom. 

‘‘Shall you awaken her?’’ questioned Hul- 
dah, softly. 

‘““No! She is very weary, and this blessed 
unconsciousness will last until morning. She 
would be alarmed and distressed were I to bid 
her ‘good-by.’ Ishall never hear her say ‘ papa’ 
again!’ As he knelt beside the sofa, with a 
passionate but inarticulate murmur of tender- 
ness, Huldah stole from the room. 

She was in the hall when he came out; his 
countenance seamed and discolored by the grief 
that had bowed him to the dust. 

‘* You will talk to her, sometimes, of me?’’ he 
faltered, wringing her hands in his. 

*‘ She shall never forget or cease to love you. 
I will cherish her as my own child until you 
come back to claim her.” 

‘‘Parewell!”’ Before she could guess his 
purpose, he kissed her twice between the ear- 
nest eyes, so luminous with love and compas- 
sion, they might have been those of his guardian 
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angel—and she lost sight of him in the pelting 
sleet. Shutting out the chill and the storm, 
when she could no longer hear his footsteps, 
Huldah went back to the lighted parlor, to bow 
as he had done, above the slumbering babe, and 
to kiss the curls among which the father’s tears 
yet glittered. Then, through the still air broke 
the sound of low, abundant weeping—soft rain 
that relieved—not wearied the heart, subsiding, 
by and by, into the voice of prayer, sweet and 
solemn—prayers for the lonely wanderer and his 
babe, for strength and comfort for herself, and 
for grace to forgive the wretched outcast who 
had wrought the ruin over which she mourned. 

Twelve winters had come and gone. It was 
the last day of December, bright and keen, and 
Huldah Wright, with her adopted daughter 
had come down over night to the city for a 
forenoon’s shopping. It was enchanting work 
to Amy, and her happy face, radiant in youth- 
ful beauty, called forth many admiring glances, 
provoked more than one older visage to an an- 
swering smile, as she tripped by her guardian’s 
side along the thronged pavement. There was 
i party dress to be bought for a Marshfield 
merry-making, beside a host of presents for the 
friends she remembered by the score, and she 
plunged into the engrossing businéss with zeal 
that interested the spectators, and afforded in- 
tense gratification to her chaperone. 

‘Pink silk and black lace, auntie, dear? Or, 
shall it be that lovely green, with white velvet 
trimmings ?’’ she interrogated, with an anxious 
contraction of the brows and eager quiver of 
the red mouth, the handsome young clerk 
thought infinitely engaging. 

“Please yourself, my love,’’ was the indul- 
gent reply. ‘‘When you have selected the 
color, I will advise you as to quality. It is 
poor economy ever to purchase a thin silk.’’ 

The salesman’s expression of approbation of 
this remark was exchanged for watchful un- 
easiness, in glancing from the judicious cus- 
tomer to a woman who had pressed closely to 
her on the side opposite Amy, and Huldah 
turned to look at her. She wore a flimsy silk 
dress, which had once been gay, but now was 
faded and plashed with black city mud ; a taw- 
dry summer shawl, and a dirty pink hat, loaded 
with cheap flowers. She met the grave gentle- 
ness of her neighbor’s eyes with an insolent 
smile and nod of recognition. ‘‘ You have not 
forgotten me, I see, Miss Wright ?”’ 

Huldah’s heart gave one frightened leap, and 
her hand moved slightly toward Amy, as if to 
thrust her away from a polluting presence. 
Then she said, in a low tone, and apparently 
without perturbation: ‘I do know you, and I 
must speak with you. If you will wait for me 
outside, I will join you in a moment.” 

With another familiar nod, the woman moved 
away; addressed a flippant question to a clerk 
near by, laughed impudently at his reply, and 
went toward the main entrance of the store. 





‘Have you your pocket-book, madam ?”’’ 
asked the salesman, aside, of Huldah. ‘That 
is a doubtful character.”’ 

Huldah recalled the term as very tame, when 
having bidden Amy look over the goods at her 
ease while she attended to an errand elsewhere, 
she joined the forlorn wreck of womanhood 
upon the sidewalk. Every vestige of comeli- 
ness had vanished from features and figure. 
Gaunt and blear-eyed, her scanty elf-locks, 
streaked with gray blowing about cheeks the 
hollows of which were begrimmed with rouge ; 
her bony fingers, poorly concealed by ragged 
gloves clutching the shawl together across her 
chest, the once brilliant Ethel offered a con- 
trast to her dignified interlocutor that struck 
the most careless passer-by as extraordinary, 
even in the Babylon where the extremes of 
luxury and squalor are so often seen side by 
side. 

‘“‘Where and how are you living?’ began 
straightforward Huldah. 

** Nowhere in particular—and by my wits,”’ 
was the pert rejoinder. 

“T am afraid you are in great want,”’ said 
the sister of mercy, as a cutting blast flapped 
the mean shawl from the hold of the shaking 
fingers. 

‘Well, [can’t afford to buy rich silks, and my 
laces are not of the finest, as you see.’’ 

“Tf you will seek a respectable home, and 
abandon your present mode of life, I will make 
you a monthly allowance sufficient to keep you 
above want,’’ Huldah continued, undisturbed 
by the allusion. 

‘Out of her money, I suppose,’’ jerking her 
head backward toward the spot where they 
had left Amy. ‘“‘I heard that he had made a 
pile out there in Guinea; or wherever it was. 
I ought to sue the estate for my thirds. There 
was no divorce.”’ 

**You are mistaken. Mr. Narton procured 
one within two years after you left him. You 
have no legal claim upon his property.”’ 

“Did he marry you?’ queried the halt- 
drunken creature, peering into the pure face, 
and laughing aloud as it grew scarlet at the 
insult. 

‘He never returned to the United States 
after he sailed for South America. He died in 
Buenos Ayres, four years since. I have no 
right to use the property he bequeathed to his 
only child. The allowance I propose will be 
taken from my own funds. Here is my ad- 
dress,’ giving heracard. ‘‘ Should youaccept 
my offer, write to me.”’ 

“Don’t be alarmed for the safety of this re- 
spectable, elderly person, Charley,’’ Ethel 
said, to a policeman, who approached them in- 
quisitively. ‘‘This is legitimate business, this 
is. Suppose’’—to Huldah—“I concluded to 
try the respectable dodge, just for a change, 
you know, how often will you let my only 
child visit her devoted mamma? I may open 
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negotiations with her direct, if you are too 
sharp with me.” 

*“*T shail not allow it!’ Huldah spoke de- 
cidedly, a sudden fire lighting up her eyes. ‘I 
am willing to befriend you. I wish it were in 
the power of mortal to save you from the con- 
sequences of your profligacy ; but, so surely as 
you intrude your society upon her, or make 
known your existence to her in any manner, I 
shall prosecute you for endeavoring to extort 
money from a minor, have you imprisoned as 
a vagrant. I know how to defend her, and I 
shall do it.” 

“You’d better move on,” interposed the 
policeman, touchirg the vagrant’s elbow. 
** And don’t let me catch you begging from de- 
cent strangers again, or ’twill be unwholesome 
for you hereabouts.”’ 

She flung herself from him with an oath, and 
Huldah, shocked and pale, took refuge, from 
the sigit and the gathering crowd, in the store. 

She was very weary after reaching home that 
evening, and Amy, ascribing it wholly to the 
fatigue of the excursion undertaken for her 
sake, would not be satisfied until she had 
coaxed her to lie upon the sofa, and receive her 
supper from her hands, after which she seated 
herself upon a cushion on the floor, and sought 
to perfect the cure by petting and talking to 
her. While she prattled, and noted, with sat- 
isfaction, the return of life to the languid eyes 
and serenity to the countenance she thought 
Jovely as that of 2 pictured saint, she toyed 
with an ornament attached to a chain Huldah 
never ieft off. 

“This is very pretty, auntie; why do you 
keep it tucked inside your bodice where no 
one can see it ?’’ 

“Tt is a dear and sacred relic, Amy. I am 
unwilling that other eyes than yours should 
examine it, or that strangers should question 
me about it.”’ 

‘Will you tell me the story of it, some day, 
when Iam old and discreet enough to be trusted 
with it?’’ pursued the girl, archly. 

“You are discreet enough to be intrusted 
with it now, dear. You will like it all the 
more when I tell you that it once belonged to 
vour father. I wear it because I loved him 
very dearly.’’ 

Amy’s warm cheek was pressed to the pale 
one upon the pillow, and her exelamation was 
asob. ‘Dear, dear papa! Auntie, darling, I 
wish you had been my very own mother.”’ 

‘Am I not, my sweet child?” smiled Hul- 
dah, wiping the eyes that had overflowed at her 
father’s name, and stroking the beautiful head. 

‘*This is a Maltese cross, isn’t it?’’ queried 
Amy, with girlish irrelevancy ; still fingering 
it, when she had released her foster-mother 
from her tight embrace. 

“Tes.” 

“What is the emblem? I forget.” 

“Téis the cross of victi ry.”’ 





THE BALLAD OF ROSE MERLYE. 


GIveE ear ye maidens and merry wives alle, 
Give ear and listen to me, 

And I will now telle of that which befelle 
A tender and faire ladye. 


In Merlye House upon Merlye Hill— 
As the tale was told to me— 5 

There dwelt a good dame of the Merlye name, 
A widow alone was she. 


And, sitting all daye beside her wheel, 
She softly and sweetly sunge 

With patient teares of the blessed yeares 
When she and her good man were younge. 


Of his steadfast heart and his love so true, 
Of their faire young children three, 

Their graves were old ’neath the churchyard mould, 
A widow aione was she. 


And spinning by daye, and dreaming by night, 
Ever her burden would be, 

“ How blest were my lot in this peaceful spot, 
With a child for companie.” 


O sweet was the breath of the younge Mae morn, 
And blithe was the robin’s laye, 

And glad the surprise in Dame Merlye’s eyes, 
While walking adown the waye. 


For nestling ’mid wrappings of costliest kind, 
Asleep on a primrose bed, 
Laye a golden-haired childe who wakened and 
smiled 
At the good dame’s startled tread. 


And tightly clasped in its dimpled hands 
A silken fillet was seen, 

Emblazoned thereon in the sunlight shone 
These letters of gold and green: 


* An orphan alone am I; 
My father and mother lie 
Afar in the dark, lone sea; 
Their souls are with Christ for aye ; 
And that I may learn the waye, 
Dame Merlye, God sends me to thee.” 


Then down knelt the dame or the dew-bright sod, 
‘And lifted her voice to praye, 

‘* Now gratefullest praise to thee will I raise, 
Deare God !”’ was alle she could saye. 


And when to the altar the childe was brought, 
They christened her Rose Merlye, 
But the villagers there say’d a bud so faire 
Would never a blossom be. 
* * * * + » * * 
In Merlye House, upon Merlye Hill, 
Merrily sped the houres, 
And the villagers found, as the years went round, 
The Rose was queen of flowers. 


O sweet the Mae blossoms adown the glen! 
And modest the lily’s grace, 

But more sweet and rare, and wondrously faire 
The soul in Rose Merlye’s face. 


A horsemaa rideth o’er Merlye Hill, 
Fiercely the tempest doth roar, 

He seeth the light of the fire bright, 
And knocketh loud at the door. 


“The waye is dark, I have ridden far, 
May I tarry here awhile’ 

“Thrice welcome, good sir, to our humble cheer,” 
Say’th Rose, with a sunny smile. 


Flattering his speech, and graceful his mien, 
But it pleaseth not the dame ; 

“T would,” say’th she, “it were daye, and he 
In the courtry whence he came.” 
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He telleth them marvellous legends of Spain, 
And stories of gramarye ; 

Rose listens with grec, rnd taketh no heed 
Of the dame’s reproving eye. 


“T would I could visit this land of Spain. 
Hast been there, good sir?” asks she, 
‘“‘ My mother hag say’d—and he be not dead— 
That a kinsman there have we. 


“ His name is Hugh Merlye. He sailed when a boy 
But naught of him since heard we.”’ 
“ Have I found my rest ?” cries the stranger guest, 
“ For Iam thy Hugh Merlye! 


“I'm weary of roaming—I’ve gold enou, 
But living is drear to me, 
For ’neath the broad sky no kindred have I 
Save thee, deare Mistress Merlye.” 


Why tarries the stranger on Merlye Hill, 
And wherefore the good dame’s sighs? 
If ye do but heed the answer ye’ll read 
By the light of Rose Merlyc’s eyes. 
* a” - * 7 * a > 
The builders are building on Merlye Hill, 
Sadly the dame looketh on; 
“The neighbors think strange, and I like not the 
change, 
But the wille of God be done.” 


“Sweet mother,” say’th Rose, with a tender grace, 
“Tt pains me thy tears to see, 

And why dost thou dread that we two should wed? 
1 like him—and he loves me.” 


The builders have vanished from Merlye Hill, 
None knew them or whence they came; 

And with jewels rare in her beautiful hair 
Rose standeth beside the dame. 


* A shadow is on thy brow, my childe, 
Now tell me wherefore I praye,, 
Were I never so sad, I would see thee glad 
This morn of thy wedding daye.”’ 


Then kneeling low at her mother’s feet— 
While her tears fell fast like rain— 

** Though shame be to me, I will tell it thee 
It may ease my heart’s deep pain. 


* Thou know’st when I heard the first words of love 
That ever man spake to me, 

How I blushed and smiled like a thoughtless childe 
In the face of Hugh Merlye. 


“ But when he talked of his lonely life, 
And how he had crossed the sea 
To find those he loved best in the churchyard at 
rest, 
Then I wept for sympathy. 


* And once, as we walked to the church’s gate, 
He whispered, sadly and low, 

That if I were his bride I should be his guide 
And teach him the way to go. 


** And piercing the gaze of his deep, dark eye, 
As it rested full on mine, 
While he say’d, with a look which I could not 
brook, 
‘Sweet Rose, I am ever thine. 


*“*T have erred and strayed from the narrow waye, 
But I long to walk with thee, 
Thy love is the light that shall guide me aright’— 
Now, mother, listen to me! 


“Thou knowest how sweet are the first love-words, 
And I dared not say him naye— 
But my heart will break for the builder’s sake, 
Oh, would I could die to-day! 





“The builder, my mother, with locks of brown, 
Dost mind how thou sayest to me, 
That so noble a face and such kingly grace 
Were fitter for Hugh Merlye? 


“His voice was like music I hear in dreams, 
Aye, sweeter than aught I heard, 
And I could not tell why, but when e’er he was by 
My heart’s deep pulses were stirred. 


“Yet scarce e’en a word say’d he, mother, to me 
Till his last daye’s work was done ; 
’Twas St. Barnabas’ Daye, and I wandered away 
To gaze at the setting sun. 


“ And as I sat on the mossy stile 
He came and spake low my name— 
‘Dear lady, I pray thou would’st hear what I save 
And think it to thee no shame.’ 


“Then he told his love, and wished that I 
The happiest bride might be; 
But his words of farewell reached my heart like a 
knell, 
Though naught of my grief saw he. 


“And my heart seems like lead since that night, 
mother, 
And I weep both night and daye.” 
Then a whisper came from the lips of the dame, 
* Let us kneel, my childe, and praye.” 


Up riseth the maiden with whitened cheek, 
*“?Tis a spirit’s voice,” sayth she, 

“T go, my mother, I'll wed no other, 
No other but Hugh Merlye!”’ 


They wait at the altar! “Why halt ye, Sir 
Priest?” 
“The banns are forbidden,” he cries. 
Rose trembles in fear till the builder comes near 
And looks in the maiden’s eyes. 


“What meancth all this?” cries the wrathful Hugh, 
But he quails beneath the gaze 
Of the builder’s eyes as he doffed his disguise, 
While the priest his book down layes. 


“ Ye left me to die in the forest wild, 
And thus far have borne my name; 
But I’ve tracked your waye since that fearful daye 
And am here to prove my claim. 
* For Iam Hugh Merlye! We met in Spain; 
I talked of my home and kin ; 
Then he robbed me, and fled, and thought to have 
wed 
The sweet bride I should win. 
“Now doubt not, Dame Merlye, and trust me, faire 
Rose, 
Thou ’rt blessed in being free ; 
I could whisper a tale which would turn thee pale 
Of his tricks at gramarye. 
“T will show to thee proofs of his subtle art, 


Of his cruel, crafty wille, 
And the Blue-beard life he wou.d lead thee, his 


wife, 
In the homestead on the Hill. 
* * * * ~ * > * 
“ But where is the traitor?” And “ Where?” they 
ery. 


Heigho! he cannot be found. 
“The builder is Hugh! he hath proved the tale 
true, 
For the knave hath fled the town.” 


And she keepeth her promise, sweet Rose, to wed 
None other than Hugh Merlye. 

Ye who read this may saye that a worthier laye 
Befits so faire a ladye. 
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IN THE MINE. 


BY MRS. REEVES. 


MARGERY ADAIR set her foot upon the 
bridge, then paused for a last glance over her 
shoulder. It was indeed a scene worth look- 
ing at again—that gray-towered, ivy-mantled 
mill upon the daisied slope, and the long- 
broken, disused wheel, turning idly in the cur- 
rent of the stream, and flinging beads of spray 
on ferns and lichens which had somehow found 
a footing on the stone-arched bridge. But not 
for these was Margery’s pause, though they 
were picturesque enough in the first flush of sun- 
rise creeping down the mountain range behind. 
Not for these, but for a glimpse of an open door 
in the wierd frame, where, with pussy at her 
footstool, sat a placid old dame, knitting away 
as she listened to the light step of her grand- 
daughter, and turned her sightless eyes as if 
they still could look farewell. 

Light step but heavy heart crossed the bridge 
with Margery, and left the foam-white gill be- 
hind. She kept a by-path winding in and out 
among high Yorkshire fells, beneath the Alp- 
like pasture grounds, or hanging over orchards 
and homesteads down in narrow glens. Now 
and then she crossed a road, and passed some 
blue-smocked wagoner knitting as he plodded 
on beside his oxen dragging the cumbrous tum- 
brel-car, on axles that revolved with every 
revolution of the solid wheels. No other soul 
was stirring at this hour, unless a boy or girl 
driving a cow to pasture, or following flocks 
that flecked the mountain side with white. 

At last she struck into a wilder path—a mere 
sheep walk, disused and choked with earth 
and stones washed down by storms from the 
steep face of the gorge. A dangerous way to 
any, save a mountaineer, girdling as it did a 
precipice which shelved down to a rocky bed, 
now almost bare despite occasional springs 
that trickled from either wall. 

But there was a larger rush of water as she 
turned a sudden cliff. At her foot a gill plunged 
down, forming a waterfall in its eager haste, as 
if it meant to fill all the stony bottom. The 
wild ravine gained in beauty as the girl paused 
there. Tie lovely grandeur of gorge and height, 
of crags fringed with pink mountain ash and 
tasselled birch, of mossy spray-dipped rocks 
and violet banks, of the broad force itself, 
foam-tipped with rose and gold of sunrise; all 
these must have charmed an artist less than 
the girl’s figure. She leaned against a rock, a 
dreamy outlook in the full, brown eyes, the 
crimson lips half smiling sadly, as one does at 
even happiest memories, and a rich glow of 
crimson mantling through the clear brown 
skin. Short kirtle and crimson kerchiefed 
bodice showed a well turned foot and figure, 
and, in attitude and bearing, there was no 
little grace—the grace of a strong, frank, active 
mountgineer, uncoarsened by rude village life. 





She leaned there for only one instant. Then 
she started up, wrung her hands together with 
a little gesture of impatience, and crossed the 
bridge of a fallen tree across the stream. She 
cast a hurried glance around, though she knew 
that solitude was unbroken. And then she 
stooped among the rocks, and drew forth from 
its concealment a coarse serge mining-dress, 
with which she replaced her kirtle. 

And now it was not Margery Adair who once 
more set forth, but Madge Colebrook, who for 
the last few months had been regularly work- 
ing in the coal-pit toward which she was now 
hurrying. Her broad hat was slouched upon 
her brow, though there was no longer danger 
of recognition, since the narrow neighborhood 
of the dales where Margery Adair was known 
lay behind. 

As she walked on, her thoughts went back 
to the past—to her childhood in the towered 
mill, when she was the darling of the bluff old 
miller and his wife—and to the years after, 
when the grandmother’s sight failed, and my 
lady of the Grange, whose foster-mother was 
the miller’s wife, sent for Margery to be her 
own little maid, and taught her in those things 
the old dame no longer could. And in many 
a lesson besides, for the child was quick and 
bright. Then she recalled, as if it were but 
yesterday, how Sir Guy, the lady’s only child, 
heir to the Grange, came home from college ; 
and how all at once it had dawned upon Mar- 
gery that she must stay no longer at the Grange. 
Just there, beside that waterfall, she had told 
him coldly of that resolution, when for the first 
and last time he had spoken words of love to 
her. And that was two long years ago—long 
by—many milestones in her life so short before. 
For she had returned to her grandparents—her 
grandfather had died just after—and when a 
year ago my lady, too, died suddenly, the two 
women at the mill were left unfriended. For 
months and months the girl had striven bravely 
against fate, but at last had found no help, save 
in the mines, to which she now repaired thus 
secretly that her grandmother might be spared 
the knowledge that she worked there, and 
might believe that she found employment in 
the neighboring town. As for Sir Guy, he had 
gone abroad when Margery first left the Grange. 
Once, and once only, had he written to her, but 
that letter was unanswered, though she still 
kept it as an amulet to ward off despair from 
her heart. Yet in these last few days the amu- 
let lost its power. For during them Sir Guy 
had returned to the Grange, and never once 
come to the mill, as he might have done, to see 
his mother’s aged foster-mother. 

There was need of some charm to keep away 
dark spirits, through the weary day of mid- 
night in the pit, The hard men’s work per- 
formed by Yorkshire miners’ girls was a less 
strain on Margery’s strong young frame than 
the gloom of those subterranean hours, But 
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endless as they seemed, at last they were nearly 
gone by. She was standing in one of the great 
gates or galleries, having just heaped her corve 
—a great basket—with coal, and after watching 
it swung heavily ‘‘up to bank’’—as the day- 
light entrance of the shaft is expressed—she 
moved away, and set to work to fill another. 
Just then she chanced to look back toward the 
opening of the shaft. She was not wont, until 
the last week, to look round from her task, but 
in that week a sudden voice, a step, sufficed to 
make her start. 

She started now—she shook in every limb, 
and crouched beside her basket, dropping her 
brow against the arms she rested onit. For as 
the corve, with its freight of men, descended 
the shaft, one flash from lanterns upheld at 
arms’ length below, had revealed all that she 
dared to see of the graver, older, yet in little 
altered face and figure of Sir Guy. 

She did not move, nor breathe, as footsteps 
now approached, now passed, so close that 
she might almost touch himas he went. So far 
apart, their hands might never touch through 
life. And she cowered there and hid her face, 
and let him go his way, which was not hers. 

She had but one corve more to fill, and then 
she turned to a narrower side gallery branch- 
ing off from this main one. She had been quick 
to learn her way in these underground streets, 
not always laid off at right angles, and the roof 
of which rested upon great blocks of coal. The 
ground of the alley into which she passed 
sloped upward somewhat steeply, and was 
hardly safe even for the Galloway ponies in 
use elsewhere in the mine. So notches were 
cut in the rocky floor, and by their help the pit- 
women, stooping on hands and feet, were wont 
to drag up the rude coal-boxes, harnessed to 
them by a chain. This time Margery’s box 
was empty, and it was comparatively a light 
task to draw it up after her. But all at once 
she drew a hard breath and stopped short. 
For, from a cross-gate before her, came the 
flickering of a lantern, and the sound of a voice 
which was no workman’s. Margery knew Sir 
Guy was coming back this way—must pass 
her by. 

One instant, and she thought that she must 
fly—she dared not meet him thus. Another, 
and she remembered that he could never know 
her here and thus. The dark breath of the 
mine upon her face, the dress, the occupation 
were disguises which he could not penetrate. 
Yet the degradation of that chain galled her 
past endurance. She could not creep before 
him like a beast of burden. She loosed the 
chain from her waist, and waited, twisting .it 
about in her hands as if something was amiss 
with it. 

She was standing on a ledge of shale which 
jutted out in broken shelves from the edges of 
the arches from which coal had heen dug. She 
lad set her tiny candle down, so that she was 





left in shadow, while she could just see the two 
advancing men. When the guide, one of the 
mining overseers, stopped, looked at his watch, 
and, exclaiming at the hour, and at his own 
forgetfulness of an order he must deliver, 
pointed toward the farther end of Margery’s 
gallery, and, promising to rejoin Sir Guy there, 
struck hastily off into a cross cut. 

Sir Guy came leisurely along swinging his 
lantern, which cast sharp lights in every nook 
and cleft, ina hundred weird effects on rugged 
archways and their black supporting columns. 
Now he had nearly reached Margery. He 
flashed a gleam from side to side. Hardly ob- 
serving her, but intent on the formation of the 
rocks, as he stood under an arch more rugged 
than the others. When on a sudden, from a 
distant gallery, there came a heavy shock of 
blasting—walls and roof were shaken, and Mar- 
gery saw the rugged mass above Sir Guy sway 
slowly to and fro. Instantly she knew what 
that must bode. She sprang forward with a 
low cry, with all her force pushed him vehe- 
mently aside, and herself fell prone, struck to 
the earth by the large fragment of a fossil tree 
loosened trom the coal in which it was im- 
bedded. Happily she was but struck down as 
it swayed ; it had not fallen on her. But she 
had dropped powerless, if conscious, her left 
arm drooping helplessly at her side. The pet- 
rified mass lay between her and the man whose 
life she had saved. 

Horror-stricken, he sprang forward. She 
had just strength and thought sufficient to 
shade her face with her uninjured arm, before 
he bent over, inquiring eagerly if she was hurt. 

“Tt is nothing,’ she said, in a stifled tone. 
But when he would have raised her, she moaned 
out. “A litter—if you would go away and 
send a litter for me !’’ 

She knew, despite the sharp agony her arm 
was giving, that she was able, since the first 
faintness had passed off, to rise without his aid. 
But through all her suffering, a thought had 
flashed across her mind. That litter, surely 
by sending him for that, she might make her 
escape, and so remain unrecognized. 

But, my poor girl,’ he said, ‘‘I may not 
leave youthus. It cannot be many moments 
before my guide returns.” 

‘The litter, the litter! to get away from this 
dreadful place,’”’ she gasped. 

He made her a pillow of his coat upon the 
damp ground, and then turned away unwil- 
lingly enough. But, having taken the first 
steps, he now hastened on, and presently 
turned the angle pointed out by her. 

To stagger painfully to her feet the instant he 
was out of sight, to knot the ’kerchief round 
her neck into a sling for the disabled arm, and 
to make for a crossgate, were but the work of a 
second. Blinded and dizzy with pain, urged 
breathlessly by fear of his return, she hurried 
away, following a path which led, she knew by 
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instinct rather than by thought, toward a shaft 
distant from the direction he had taken. How 
she reached that shaft she never knew. Now 
and then, half swooning, she had leaned for a 
brief space against the wall, then tottered reso- 
lutely on. She gained the shaft just as the cry 
of “kenna mon,” the signal to leave off work 
for the first eight-hours’ gang, was shouted 
from above. A corve was just going up to 
bank ; some one, observing her pallor, lifted 
her in; and soon she found herself standing in 
the open day, in the glare of the three o’clock 
sunshine. 

She passed, still bewildered, through dingy 
rows of colliery cabins. But when she had left 
them behind, in their smoky atmosphere, the 
fresh air of the hillside revived her, and she 
went on, though often stopping in extreme ex- 
haustion, till once more the force leaped foam- 
ing down before her. She knelt by its broad 
though shallow stream, and dashed the water 
over face and neck, and bathed her fevered lips, 
feeling that her battle had been won, and she 
might rest. She had no dread of being traced. 
She did not know that when in the mine she 
had taken off her ’kerchief, to form a sling, 
with the ends tucked in her bodice, she had 
dragged Guy’s letter out and left it lying on the 
floor. 

She must rest yet a little while, and notwith- 
standing all the pain she underwent, all the 
anxiety that must be hers, if she should be 
long disabled for her work, she was very happy 
in the resting ; for she had saved his life, and 
though he must not know, yet it would comfort 
her for much. Half reclining, she leaned back 
against a rock, her absent glance reposing down 
the gorge, across which the carliest glow of 
sunset was sinking, setting tree-top, rock, and 
plashing force ablaze. With sparkles and 
gleams of red gold, too, it touched the auburn 
hair which fell uncovered, in heavy ripples 
round her throat and bosom, shading the pale 
face. Only one moment more she might delay, 
soothed by the gurgling fall of water. That force 
to her ear thrilled always with accents not its 
own. She remembered how on that bright sun- 

set, ending in two gray twilight years, she had 
heard, as she loitered hete— 
‘*Margery ! darling !’’ 
Those were the self-same words, yet surely 
no mere echo from the past. But they chimed 
in so exactly with the young girl’s thoughts, 
that not for an instant did she fancy them 
other than that echo. 
**Margery !”’ again. 
She lifted up her eyes slowly then. Guy 
stood there, and but the stream between him- 
self and her. White as death she strove to 
rise, and stole a hurried glance around, as if for 
some escape. But the stream was no longer 
between. On her first movement, he caught 
her to his breast, “‘the saviour of his lite— his 


“That must never be, Sir Guy ; leave me, I 
cannot, cannot bear this !”’ 
“Leave you! After seeking you for days!” 
he cried. 
She flushed painfully, and drew back. ‘‘Seek- 
ing me ?’”’ she repeated, with some indignation. 
‘Aye. When my steward informed me the 
mill had fallen into disuse, he also informed me 
that you had found employment in the town. 
I tried in vain to trace you there’’— 
** And how have you traced me now?” 
He put into her hand a worn and faded let- 
ter. ‘When you fled from me down in the 
mine,” he said, ‘‘this stayed to betray you. 
Margery, through these years my faith, without 
one pledge from you, has never wavered, and 
you—were you cold as I believed you, could I 
have found this letter ?”’ 
She had noreply. She turned, and hid her 
face upon his shoulder. ‘*‘ Your rank—’’ she 
faltered. 
‘Buried with the earthworm, but for your 
aid this day, my sweet one. Look up, Margery, 
and promise you will make my perfect happi- 
ness. Nay, you need not fear to wrong any 
one. I have no one remaining in this world, 
save you and yours.”’ 

And Margery did look up. Guy had his an- 
swer, even though the pale lips parted with no 
word. 
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LADIES’ TALK. 


THE greater swiftness of perception in women 
is a very brilliant and attractive quality, and 
one of which they are conscious and proud. 
Their mental machinery works more quickly 
and easily than does that of men. In that 
kaleidoscope-like welling-up of thoughts which 
seems to take place in the mind, theirs seem to 
be thrown to the surface in greater abundance 
and more rapidly than are those of men. A 
woman will never sit long together without 
some available thought coming up. Her fancy 
is richer than ours is, and she has more fecun- 
dity of ideas. But this greater fecundity pro- 
duces widely different results in different in- 
dividuals. In women of high capacity and 
intelligence it leads to the development of 
many very delightful social qualities. They 
have a readiness of resource which enables 
them to say the very thing that is most right, 
at the very moment when it is most wanted, to 
rectify the blunders of other people—of their 
stupid male relatives notably—to anticipate 
and prevent some threatening contretemps, or to 
counteract its effect a moment after its occur- 
rence. It enables them to set the talk going at 
critical moments, and to keep it alive with 
bright answers and lively repartee always. It 
gives them the power of keeping people in 
good humor, or of restoring their equanimity 
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MRS. O. FOGY’S SUPPER-TABLE 
TALK. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “MISS SLIMMENS,”? 
NEW NEIGHBORS. 
I HAD a call from our new neighbor, this 


' afternoon, Fogy—the family, you know, lately 


moved into the elegant new house across the 
way. I called there last week, but Mrs. Pio- 


; neer was out; so I did not see her until I met 


her in my parlor to-day. I had just made my 
toilet when Katy came up with a card in her 
hand which she gave me, along with the infor- 
mation that she had shown the lady in. I 
looked at the card in surprise. It was a com- 
mon business card, on which was printed, in 
the usual style, the company name of a firm of 
cabinet-makers in Canal Street, with the infor- 
mation that they had parlor, library, dining 
and bed-room furniture constantly on hand in 
great variety—also mattresses, feathers, etc. I 
stared at Katy and she at me. ‘It’s some 
business agent,” I said ; ‘‘how often must I tell 
you, Katy, not to disturb me in this manner. 
Say ‘No’ at once to these intruders.’”’ ‘ But it 
ain’t, indeed, ma’am,”’’ said the girl; “‘she’s got 
on a real camei’s-back shawl.’’ ‘‘Camel’s- 
hair, Katy,’’ I corrected. ‘* Well, camel’s- 
hair, then, if that’s it,’’ she said, ‘‘like yours, 
ma’am. I’m sure all I knows about camels is 
that those in the menagerie has lumps on their 
backs an’ the ladies seems very proud of wearing 
their shawls. This is the new neighbor, ma’am. 
I’m sure of it, for I seen her up stairs a-putting 
on her things; I was just chancing to be look- 
ing across the way, as I was giving a bit of 
extra polish to the second-floor front windows ; 
an’ then I seen her come out and cross over, 
an’ heard her ring, an’ I run down and let her 
in, because Pete was a-eatin’ hisdinner. She’s 
tiressed beautiful, to be sure.’’ Well, I won- 
dered at the card, but thought I’d go down 
and ascertain for myself its meaning; and 
when I entered the parlor the lady rose, and, 
sure enough, she was dressed beautifully, in a 
purple velvet with a long train, a camel’s-hair 
shawl, and a white fall bonnet with white and 
purple flowers, the very latest shape. ‘‘ Mrs. 
?” said I, inquiringly. ‘‘ Pioneer,’ she 
said, with a short nod, as if afraid her bonnet 
would fall off—didn’t the help bring you my 
card?” ‘This is what you gave the servant,” 
I said, handing her back the cabinet-ware ad- 
vertisement. She looked at it as surprised as 
I for a moment, then her face grew red, and 
she burst intoalaugh. ‘‘If that isn’t a smash- 
ing mistake,’’ she cried; ‘‘I’ll have tv tell Mr. 
Pioneer of that! He’ll laugh at me for the 
next six weeks. He does so like to get a good 
joke on me, Mrs. Fogy. You see, I was out 
a-lookin’ at furniture for the new house yester- 
day; tain’t all in order yet, you see, an’ I had 
on this dress, and when the man gave us his 
eard, I put itin my pocket. Now I got some 
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cards engraved since we come to town, but I 
keep forgettin’ to buy a card-case ; so I puta 
few loose in my pocket, and when I drew one 
out, I never looked at it. Oh, dear, how ridicu- 
lous! What did you think, Mrs. Fogy ?” 

“T thought it was an agent,”’ I replied, laugh- 
ing a little, too, for she was so good-natured 
about it, I couldn’t help it, though yon know I 
seldom laugh, and like nothing less than being 
treated with familiarity by new acquaintances. 

“T reckon you did,’’ she continued, with 
great heartiness. “I must be more keerful 
about my cards after this. I was in to Tif- 
fany’s yesterday, but I was so took up with 
the diamond jewelry, I never thought of the 
case. What powerful pretty things they do 
have in New York—cost lots of tin, too!’’ 

“Are you a new-comer to our metropolis ?’”’ 
I asked. 

‘“We’re new-comers to this town,’’ she an- 
swered ; ‘‘we’ve lived out West so long, John 
and me thought we ’d like a change.”’ 

“Then you are from the Occident?” I in- 
quired. 

**Oh, no,’”’ she said, “‘ we ’re from Nebraska; 
that is, John’s from there. I was born in Mis- 
souri. We went to Nebraska about fifteen 
year ago. John was ruther poor then. But 
he worked like a steam-engine, and he got 
three or four thousand acres of land, and the 
biggest shoe-store Out West ; then the Pacific 
Railroad came slap through the middle of his 
land, and they put up depdts on some of it, and 
the shoe business was uncommon good, and 
John took some contracts, too, on the road, for 
he ’s a surveyer, and civil engineer, as well asa 
farmer an’ a storekeeper; he kep’ school, too, 
when he was young, and he’s been postmaster 
a good deal; well, as I was sayin’, he sold out 
his land and shop, and got his contracts done, 
and we found we was worth about a million 
dollars. So, John, he said, we’d grubbed and 
roughed it long enough ; let’s go to New York 
and see a little of the world. We’re a-going 
to Europe next summer ; but I fancied I’d like 
to live here about a year and see all the things 
I’ve read about all my life. My! it seems so 
queer to be actually living on Fifth Avenue, 
and a-going out to drive to the Central Park, 
and a buying even my commonest things to 
those big stores !’’ 

Waiter, give me a dish of those gooseberries. 
She stopped when she got out of breath, and I 
sat staring at her, trying to think of something 
to say; for this was so out of the usual routine, 
that I couldn’t go by rule, as I do generally 
with fashionable calls; and I couldn’t put on 
my chilly air to her if I tried ever so hard; her 
countenance was so beaming, and she poured 
forth the flood of her confidence so innocently. 

**T suppose you find plenty of amusement in 
looking at the lions,’’ I remarked, presently. 

**Oh, no, indeed !’’ she answered, ‘‘ John and 
They 
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used to travel through the West every summer, 
so they ’re no novelty to us, Felks that have 
seen bears and Injuns in their native woods, 
don’t think them caged animals any great sight. 
Though, to be sure, if Barnum’s Musenm had 
not burned up, I s’pose we ’d a-gone there once 
for the sake of saying we ’d been there.” 

“Of course you ’ve been to the Central Park?” 
I continued. 

**¥es, I do drive out there most every pilea- 
sant afternoon. I get so tired of bricks and 
stones I go there to rest my eyes. But, law, 
Mrs. Fogy, I was dreadfully disappointed when 
[ first seen the Park. If you’d pick it up and 
chuck it down in the middle of one of our prai- 
ries *twouldn’t take up enough room wuth 
mentioning—about as much as this initial does 
in the centre of this here pocket-handkerchief. 
It’s nice, though, what there is of it; but the 
trees don’t amount to much, and a Westerner 
wouldn’t think the lake big enough to wash his 
face in. The idea of calling that little damp 
spotalake! If you’d paddled your cwn canoe 
as much as I have, you wouldn’t think it any 
great treat to get in one of them boats and be 
rowed about like a pod-full of peas in a hand- 
basin. I should think, too, seeing they went 
to so much expense with some of them bridges 
and things, they might at least have had the 
bark peeled off of that brushwood they put up 
them bridges and summer-houses with. They 
put me in mind of the bedstead and table John 
and I went to housekeeping with when we first 
emigrated to Nebraska. But the teams are 
beautiful ; that I'll give up to.” 

‘‘The teams?” echoed I, not comprehending 
at the first, that she meant the turnouts. 

“Yes; it’s real exciting to watch the fine 
horses and carriages go glittering round, and 
the ladies with their dresses spread out to show 
the trimmin’ on’em. It’s the best sight in the 
city, to my notion. And when there’s music 
on the Mall it comes pretty near being hea- 
venly. Oh, dear! do you believe, Mrs. Fogy, 
I used to wonder what the Mall was. I thought 
it some kind of a new-fangled instrument be- 
tween a drum and a trombone.”’ 

‘* Speaking of music,’”’ said I, “‘you’ve been 
to the opera, I suppose ?’’ 

Mrs. Pioneer laughed until the plume in her 
bonnet shook like a reed in the wind. ‘‘ Law, 
don’t say a word,” she cried, at length, “I 
haven’t got over it yet! The opera! yes, John 
and I have been!”’’ 

You know if there’s anything I stand up for, 
Fogy, it’s the opera. I judge of people at once 
by their fondness for it. I sat in dignified 
silence, for I saw by her manner that she had 
been more astonished than delighted. In the 
pause which ensued the bell rang, and Pete 
showed in our neighbor on the right hand side 
—WMiss Pilkins. I hate and detest that woman, 


she’s not to blame for being an old maid!’’ 
You may well say that, my dear! she is not to 
blame—no, indeed! On the contrary, she has 
done all that mortal woman could to prevent 
it, and is still laboring like a Trojan. I know 
what she came for; she came to see Fred. 
She ’s been at her post of observation and seen 
him come home early in the afternoon ; quite 
likely, too, she saw our new neighbor come 
over, and she took this opportunity to make 
her seventh call since my last upon her. I 
knew she came to see Fred, for when she en- 
tered she darted those hateful green eyes of 
hers all about the parlors, though she did not 
ask for him—not at first. She was dressed for 
conquest—a rose-colored bonnet suitable for a 
girl of seventeen, a long curl down her left 
shoulder, and everything in proportion. It 
seems she had already called on Mrs. Pioneer, 
as she addressed that lady with a great deal of 
animation, though why she should, I don’t see ; 
Mrs. Pioneer has no grown-up sons that I 
know of. 
The lady from the West seemed much pleased 
with her attentions, which might be expected 
of her, though any one with a particle of know- 
ledge of the world could see through that crea- 
ture at once. How? ‘‘You’ve never been 
able to see through her yet, and you’ve leoked 
hard at her a good many times. She is rather 
thin, but not quite transparent.’’” You’re en- 
tirely too literal in your understanding, Fogy. 
You always was dull, and it seems to me, as 
you grow older you grow duller. ‘“ Nobody 
about to sharpen your wits!’’ I suppose that’s 
intended to be personal, but I sha’n’t notice it, 
for I never stoop to indulge in personalities 
myself. Besides, I’m bound not to quarrel to- 
night. Sharpen your wits, indeed! It’sa pity 
you had not that witty, sarcastic, and amusing 
Miss Pilkins for a constant companion! ‘Pity 
you hadn’t!”” You ought to have heard her 
run down Fred’s Yiancée. With all her Argus 
eyes I don’t believe she has much suspicion of 
their engagement ; but she’s jealous of Violetta 
because she is young and pretty, and she wished 
to prejudiee me against her, so that if Fred had 
an eye that way, I might warn himintime. It 
all came about of Mrs. Pioneer asking who our 
next neighbors were, who had such a pretty 
daughter. ‘Call her pretty?” cried Miss Pil- 
kins, with affected astonishment; and then she 
went on hauling that poor child over the coals 
until there was nothing left of her. A good deal 
which she said about her vanity and idleness 
was true—as itis of most young girls nowadays ; 
but those who live in glass houses shouldn’t 
throw stones, and for that vain, conceited, arti- 
ficial, made-up, homely old— What? ‘ Always 
thought Miss Pilkins rather handsome.” Is 
that really so, Fogy, or are you only telling one 
of your little squibs? I ask only to gratify a 
metaphysical curiosity. I would like to know 





Fogy, beyond all others of her sex. What’s 
that? ‘‘Ought to have compassion on her; 


if the male sex is so constituted as to be de 
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ceived by a woman like that, whom any one of 
her own sex reads at a glance. Do you con- 
sider Miss Pilkins handsome, honestly, now? 
** A good figure and carriage, fine hair and com- 
plexion, handsome teeth.” O Fogy, Fogy! 
It’s well you married young, and the woman 
you did, or your unsuspecting nature would 
have been your ruin. As it is, I have con- 
stantly to lend you my spectacles. You re- 
member the widow who played her little game 
so cleverly. ‘‘ Please don’t serve up that widow 
for supper again. You would prefer a new 
piece de résistance.’’ Oh, yes, your ears get as 
red as flannel every time I happen to speak of 
her. I shouldn’t wonder at all if that affair 
went farther than I suspected, you appear so 
guilty every time I refer to it. If I had not 
pursued the course I did, you might have been 
residing in Chicago, by this time, trumping up 
charges against the wife of yoyr youth, and 
getting ready to take a trip to ee with a 
new partner, as soon as the papers could be 
got through. That's the fashion, at present, 
in these new times; and I almost wish I’d al- 
lowed you to go and fall a victim to her plans. 
I would not have desired any sweeter revenge 
than just to have let her have her way. You 
needn’t call me ‘‘my dear,’’ nor pass me the 
pickies nor the preserves, nor push your chair 
back as if you had finished when you have not 
had your second cup yet. All those signs of 
trepidation only give me reason to suspect that 
I am hitting the nail on the head. It’s one of 
your worst faults, Oliver, the contentment with 
which you sit down and .et designing members 
of my sex puil the wool over youreyes. ‘Find 
nothing unpleasant in the operation!’ If you 
could see how sheepish it makes you appear, 
perhaps you would not like it so well. 

But, not to discuss a subject like this at the 
tea-table, I’ll drop it and return to Miss Pil- 
kins. I could see all the time, though she 
talked so fast, that she was uneasy, and kept 
looking for some one not present. I was afraid 
every moment that Fred would come down. I 
didn’t wish to gratify her so much; though I 
did wish he had been behind the curtains in 
the back parlor while she was drawing that 
sweet picture of his Violetta. By and by, after 
sitting ten times the length of a fashionable 
call, Mrs. Pioneer arose to go, with the smiling 
remark that the next time she came she hoped 
she should be provided with something more 
appropriate than a furniture card. The mo- 
ment she was gone that deceitful thing, who 
had been so pleasant to her face, went to ridi- 
culing her until I was compelled to put on my 
refrigerator air, when she dropped the subject, 
and the real object of her call came to the sur- 
face at last. 

** How is Mr. Frederick ?”’ she inquired, with 
solicitude. ‘*I thought I saw him coming home 
about an hour ago; and as it was so early I 
was afraid he might be ill. 

VOL. LXxXvill.—5 


He does not usually 
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spend his afternoons at home, does he? [J trust 
he is not unwell ?”’ 

I felt so hateful, by that time, I was just in 
the humor for tormenting her, so I answered 
that my son was very well; that I would ask 
him in to see her, but I believed he had gone out 
again. I thought I had heard him going out 
the front door, doubtless to spend an hour or 
two with Violetta, who was a great favorite of 
his. She would have changed color at that 
intimation, I suppose, if such a phenomenon 
had been possible with her complexion ; but 
when the skin is overlaid with at least three 
coats, such little tokens of feeling are hardly 
perceptible. After that, she appeared more 
uneasy than before. 

“Did she inquire after no one else?’”” Who 
should she inquire for, pray? ‘* After you?” 
What makes you think she would inquire after 
you? ‘Saw you coming home with Fred the 
reason she came over!’? Why, you were not 
at home this afternoon, Fogy! ‘Came in with 
Fred, and went up to your room with head- 
ache.”’ O-h-h! And how is the headache, 
now, Mr. Fogy? It does not seem to have pre- 
vented your eating your usual supper. ‘‘ What 
am I putting on my eye-glass for?’’ I wish to 
inspect you, sir—to view you in a new light, as 
it were. I know you well as a husband, and 
father, and member of the church; I have seen 
you, in a singie instance, appear as the gallant 
of a trusting young widow—but your present 
character is a new one, an entirely novel one, 
and a highly amusing one—yes, comical to the 
last degree! I am happy to make your ac- 
quaintance, sir, as the conservative flirt! Oh, 
indeed ; so Miss Piikins was on the lookout for 
you: She wore a rose-colored bonnet and a 
Grecian curl for you! She has called on your 
wife seven times in the hopes of meeting you / 
And you get the headache, and come home in 
the expectation of seeing her / 

Why did you not carry out the programme 
to the end? She must have more boldness 
than you, even, if you remained trembling in 
your room afraid to meet the advances you had 
encouraged. You should have come down at 
once, and taken the trouble of entertaining her 
off my hands. I should have been extremely 
happy to have resigned in your favor. 

Pete! what are you fussing about that side- 
board for? I told you, once, that we required 
your attendance no longer. Go down to the 
fruit-cellar, and look for a blue jar of preserved 
plums. There is no such jar there, and I hope 
he’ll lose fifteen or twenty minutes looking for 
it. He’s quite too fond of listening to our 
little scraps of family talk. 

And now, Oliver Fogy, I want you to ex- 
plain yourself. I know my cough is more set- 
tled, and that our physician has fears of my 
being the victim of a disease which is well 
known to be incurable; but I did not know, 





until thus plainly informed of it, that my own 
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husband was watching my decline with eager 
eyes—was feasting on the thought that there 
was no known remedy—was building up his 
calculations with all the precision with which 
a mason would build a brick wall, to be topped 
off by his wedding another woman as soon as I 
am under ground—and that woman the last one 
I should have selected for him had I had his 
happiness at heart, as I—believe—Ol-ol-ol-i-ver, 
I have—ever—had yours ! 

‘* What am I crying about?” You can coolly 
lean back in your chair, and ask me that, after 
what has passed between us at this table! You 
boldly confess to carrying on a flirtation, in 
your own house, with Miss Pilkins—a woman 
who has done nothing for the last fifteen years, 
but endeavor to get married, until, despairing 
of that, she is now willing to expand her arts to 
fascinate a man already married, whose wife is 
reported to be slowly dying of a fatal disease. 

‘*Never knew before that I was in any dan- 
ger of dying before you? Expected to be wor- 
ried to death while I was still in my prime?’ 
Adding insult to injury, as usual. I under- 
stand who it is that is to worry you to death! 
Oh, yes! you have had a hard life with me, 
Fogy, but you can now begin to thank heaven 
that your trials are nearly over. 

‘My constitution must have received a sud- 
den shock! What is the matter with me, all 
of a sudden?’’ You know that I have always 
had bad turns, Oliver, any one of which might 
have carried me off; and that our doctor dis- 
tinctly hinted, on his last visit, that I had 
something chronic about me. No doubt you 
paid even more attention to it than I. Yes, 
instead of endeavoring to ascertain what course 
to pursue to arrest the disease—instead of pro- 
posing a trip to some German Spa, or, at least, 
to Gettysburg, you say nothing, do nothing, 
but immediately commence a flirtation with a 
ringletted old maid. Fogy! if you offer me 
those pickles again, I’ll throw them at your 
head! Do you suppose your offering me pickles 
is going to blind my eyes or silence my tongue, 
now that, for once, I am on the right track ; 
that I begin, after all these years, to under- 
stand you? 

**T eat too many pickles—the doctor himself 
said so.”” There, didn’t I tell you! you know 
they are unhealthy for me, yet you are con- 
stantly thrusting them under my nose. If 
there ’s anything at table that you always help 
me to at least three times, it’s pickles. Ha! 
“*slow poison ;” that was what the doctor said, 
and you encourage me to eat them! No danger 
of being arrested or hung from inducing a faith- 
ful wife to destroy herself with pickles! the 
proceeding is as safe as it is heartless and cow- 
ardly. 

‘Had forgotten what the doctor said, and 
only passed them becanse you knew I was par- 
tienlarly fond of them.’’ Don’t put that face 
upon it, Fogy, I beg of you! I can bear the 


worst, only so that you will be honest about it 
If you really wish my speedy death, I will 
make no effort to avert my des—oh, dear, [ 
feel faint! it all recurs tome now, Last week 
Miss Pilkins sent me a bottle of English piekled 
walnuts, saying she had had a dozen given to 
her, and they were so very nice she wanted me 
to taste them. I smiled at the time, in the 
innocence of my heart, thinking the walnuts 
intended for Fred; Fred, poor, innocent boy, 
may he never dream of his mother’s terrible 
and trying position ; but I see it in a different 
light now ; the only wonder is that she did not 
add a little spice of arsenic. 

“Wanted to make me a little jealous, but 
had no idea of so ridiculous a termination to a 
bit of fun. Don’t care any more for Miss Pil- 
kins than you do for the man in the moon.” 
It’s quite natural you should say that, now 
that your conspiracy is exposed, but I shall be 
on my guard after this. Rose-colored bonnet, 
indeed. It would not be very astonishing if 
she had already selected her wedding dress. 
Widowers do not usually keep their brides 
waiting too tong. ‘‘Consider her handsome!’’ 
A man of your age and position, and married 
into the Watkins family. I should rise from 
the grave to hear it said—‘‘ His first wife was a 
Watkins, his second a Pilkins.’’ 

Pickles, humph! I’ll never eat another as 
long as I live. Not that I care to live; but 
I’ll spite Miss Pilkins by doing it. ‘‘You 
should say I stood a fair chance for the next 
thirty years.”” That’s all the sympathy you 
have with me. I wish Fred would come to 
his tea, instead of staying over to Violetta’s 
four evenings of the week. If my son were 
here, he would take my part. The next time 
I see Miss Pilkins, I shall give her a hint; and 
the artful creature almost persuaded me to in- 
vite her to stay to supper. 

There he goes, slamming the door after him! 
A person would think I’d been scolding him 
for nothing, by the injured air he putson. Like 
as not he’s gone over there to find consolation. 
I don’t know what the world is coming to. It 
grows worse every day. Even Oliver—the 
meekest, mildest—-pickles, forsooth! 

“Can’t find any jar of preserved plums.” 
Come to think, I used the last a month ago, 
Pete. I want you to take all the pickles there 
are in the store-room, Pete, and carry them 
over to Miss Pilkins, with my compliments, 
and tell her the doctor has advised me to give 
’em up, and I’m going to follow his advice. 
Tell her L’ve made up my mind to eat no more 
‘‘slow poison,” and send the residue to her. 
Take ’em all, Pete, every one! don’t leave any 
for Mr. Fogy. It’s all Miss Pilkins will ever 
get of mine; for if I have to make a bonfire of 
them before I die, she shall never have the 
privilege of wearing out my silk dresses and 
camel’s-hair shawi! 
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A DISCORD QUELLED. 


BY MISS LOUISE 8S. DORR. 


It will be recollected, perhaps, that in an 
article entitled ‘‘ Starr-Light,’’ in a recent num- 
ber of the LApy’s Book, some mention was 
made of Dianthe Pullen, among the friends of 
Christine Starr. Later events have suggested 
to me that a story might be written, whose in- 
terest should centre mainly in herself. In the 
paper already referred to, she was described 
as pretty, sprightly, fairy-like. Beyond that 
point the writer did not see fit to go. But I— 
Mrs. Jasper Arlington—can bear testimony to 
her truth and generosity, her gentle firmness, 
and her enduring faith. 

We had been married about six months— 
Jasper and I—and were living in Westburg. 
My brother had found a business opening more 
advantageous in another place, and we had 
taken his house. Here Jasper painted and I 
wrote—not ‘‘impelled by hunger and request 
of friends,’’ but because we had each resolved 
that, since such talent as we had was God-be- 
stowed, we could not act.the part of wise and 
faithful servants by keeping it laid in a nap- 
kin. The verb neuter may content the natural 
desire of the Indian, but Christianity demands 
the active, and the passive as well. 

About the time I have mentioned, a letter 
from Mrs. Pullen informed me that Ditty had 
not seemed quite well for a few weeks, owing, 
she supposed, to the spring weather, which 
had been unusually trying; and she thought of 
giving her a run in the country during the 
summer. Jasper and I at once agreed that we 
must have her with us; and the arrangement 
was made accordingly. It was about the mid- 
dle of June that she came, being accompanied 
by her brother, Lindley Pullen. This young 
man was as different as possible from his sister, 
his usual manner being reserved and rather 
haughty; but he was very tender of Ditty, as 
indeed everybody was. The gentleness of her 
own character seemed to be pervasive, soften- 
ing even rough-mannered people into showing 
a protecting kindness for her. You have some- 
times known one of these child-women, and 
felt, as all the world seemed to do, that in some 
sort you owed her protection, though upon | 
what ground you would have found it difficult | 
to say. Yet beneath the plastic gentleness of 
such a nature there is, as often as not, an elas- 
tic strength which surprises you immeasurably 
when by chance you witness its development. 

Lindley Pullen remained a day or two, and 
then left Ditty with us. ‘‘ You see how much 
we trust you, Mrs. Arlington,” he said, when 
going. “There are not many country-houses 
where I would leave my sister without a pro- 
tector of her own family.’’ 

At first our little friend seemed frail enough 
to be broken down, like a tender flower-stalk, 


began to regain strength and vigor; and before 
the summer was half gone, Jasper declared, 
laughingly, that she must have fairy strength ; 
for she could almost tire him out with walking, 
and other out-of-door exercises. And Jasper’s 
muscles had not been allowed to soften for 
want of use, I can assure you. One day our 
guest surprised us by requesting that we would 
not call her Ditty any longer. ‘It is so child- 
ish,’’ she said, ‘‘and I am eighteen and past.” 

“Only eighteen?’ replied Jasper, wuo had 
never been able to refrain from teasing her, 
since the first evening of their acquaintance, 
when, to use one of Mysia Le Blond’s figures 
of speech, Ditty “hung a calf-skin on his re- 
creant limbs.’’ 

**T supposed you might be verging toward the 
point at which a lady’s age becomes a myth.” 

** And what point is that, pray ?” 

‘Never mind now. There are some things 
that may as well be learned by experience.”’ 

“Well, I have had enough of one kind of 
experience—that of being called by my baby- 
name.”’ 

“That is to say, you have outgrown a ditty, 
and aspire to become a full-tomed epic, Do 
you know by what sin the angels fell ?”’ 

“But I am not an angel, you know. And I 
am in real earnest, though you do nothing but 
make fun of me,”’ 

“Upon my word, Christine! This young 
lady is in real earnest. What do you say to 
that ?’’ 

“That she probably has some reason for her 
wish, of which we are profoundly ignorant,”’ I 
returned. 

“Yes. Indeed I have. I will tell you about 
it.” 

“Take a breath to start upon. Itis always 
a convenient thing to have about one.” 

“ Have a care how you deliver such profound 
observations or we shall suspect you of studying 
Machiavelli in secret, sha’n’t we, Christine ?”’ 
‘*Or the governor of the island of Barataria ; 
but you are forgetting what you were going to 
tell %s.”’ 

“No, not forgetting. Only waiting for a 
chance to tell it. Yesterday, when I was out 
in the garden watching the humming-birds 
coaxing around the flowers, Mrs. Alden called 
to me from over the way, ‘ Ditty, Ditty !’”’ 
*Humminrg-birds coaxing around the flow- 
ers! Well, I never!’ interrupted Jasper. 

“T didn’t say you ever did. It was the hum- 
ming-birds.’’ 

“Oh, so it was. And Mrs. Alden called 


| ‘Ditty, Ditty,’ did she ?” 


‘Yes. So I went over into the fruit garden 
where she was, and there on a limb of one of 
the pear-trees were some early’’— 
**Cucumbers,”’ supplied Jasper. 
‘*No, you great goose ; pears, looking as nice 





by any sudden blast. But after a little she 


| and yellow as’”’— 
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“As a buff envelope,’”’ Jasper interposed, 
seeing that she hesitated for a simile. 

‘Or as the peasant woman’s gown in your 
Swiss chalet piece,’’ retorted Ditty, who pro- 
fessed a strong distaste for that bit of coloring. 
‘Well, we wanted some of the pears, but nei- 
ther of us could reach them. So I said, ‘if I 
could only climb into the tree’—and just then 
down sprang a great black-bearded man out of 
another tree, with a book in his hand, calling 
out—‘ Wait a minute, little girl.’ And, before 
I guessed in the least what he was going to do, 
he had lifted me from the ground and perched 
me up among the branches.’’ 

** Atrocious!’”’ from Jasper, in a voice which 
seemed to start from the vicinity of his boots, 
it was so deeply, tragically low. 

‘And then he said: ‘Now, Ditty, tumble 
down the pears, and I will keep them for you. 
[ like to see little girls have what they like.’ 

*** But I am not a little girl,’ I said. ‘Iam 
Miss Dianthe Pullen, and the proper thing for 
you to do is to apologize for your rudeness.’ 

*** Bless us!’ cried the man, then. ‘Whata 
mistake I have made! I beg your pardon, Miss 
Pullen. Shall I go away and leave you in the 
tree? Or shall I add to the misdemeanor al- 
ready perpetrated, that of taking you down ?’ 

** Well, there was no other way to get down, 
so I had to let him lift me, and then I ran off 
home as fast as I could, without taking a single 
pear. And now do you wonder that I am out 
of sorts with my childish name ?”’ 

‘Well, no,’’ admitted Jasper, ‘‘I don’t think 
I do,” 

But beyond that concession her remonstrance 
did not seem particularly effectual. She con- 
tinued to be called Ditty, and is so to this 
day. 

That afternoon I had occasion to call at Mrs. 
Alden’s, and Ditty’s “great black-bearded man’”’ 
came into the sitting-room while I was there. 
He was one of Mrs. Alden’s summer boarders, 
whom, in her motherly way, she had a havit 
of calling her boys. His name was Stephen 
Baird. There was something grand ang leo- 
nine about the man, impressing me in his favor 
even at that first brief interview. He came in 
for a book which he had left upon a table, and 
Mrs. Alden hastened to introduce us, where- 
upon we exchanged a few civil remarks, per- 
taining chiefly to meteorology, and then he 
withdrew. 

“‘There,”” said Mrs. Alden, when he had 
gone, “that is a man whom nothing can break. 
At the beginning of the year, three years ago, 
he had a wife and child, and was one of the 
richest men in N At the end of the 
year his wife and child were dead, and his 
prosperity, all but a few hundred dollars, lost 
by the failure of a banking-house in which it 
was invested. He is a college tutor now, and 
has come down here to spend his vacation, 
though I always thought a vacation meant a 











rest, and he fs either studying or writing from 
morning till night.” 

‘Perhaps he only works from habit—or to 
drown memory.” 

“T tell him often that I wish he had some 
cheerful acquaintance, like you and Mr, Ar- 
lington, to stir him up a little, but he only 
laughs and says”— 

At this moment Mr. Baird came in again, 
and Mrs. Alden’s sentence terminated with 
such abruptness as to make me uneasily con- 
scious that he would infer we had been talking 
about him. In fact, I think he did feel a shade 
of embarrassment from that or some other 
cause, but he rallied instantly. ‘I’m afraid I 
had the misfortune to offend a little friend of 
yours yesterday, Mrs. Arlington,” he said— 
‘Miss Dianthe Pullen. Is she not staying with 
you?” 

“Yes. You had better come in when you are 
at leisure, and try to make your peace with 
her.”’ 

**T shall be happy to do so, if I have your 
permission. I hope she is not very resentful.” 

‘Not vindictively So, I think. Beyond that 
I shall not venture an assurance.” 

“‘T must send a peace-offering, I believe. Can 
you wait a moment ?”’’ for I had risen to go. 

‘Oh, yes,’”’ I replied, reseating myself as he 
left the room. 

He presently reappeared, with a little Indian 
basket woven of brightly-dyed woods, which 
was heaped up with luscious golden pears. 
“Tell her I am a penitent in sackcloth and 
ashes,”’ he said, smiling, as he gave the basket 
into my hand. 

‘**T will certainly tell her ; also that the sack- 
cloth is cut into a neatly-fitting sack, and that 
the ashes are ashes of roses ;”’ his entire suit 
being of a color resembling that which is so 
denominated. 

Ditty pouted prettily over the pears, and de- 
clared that she had a great mind to send them 
back to Mr. Baird. Nevertheless, she eat the 
fruit with every appearance of enjoying it. 
This statement should be qualified, however. 
It was not in Ditty’s nature to enjoy any plea- 
sure unshared, and not only Jasper and I, but 
the servants in our kitchen, could have borne 
testimony to the excellence of Mrs. Alden’s 
summer pears. 

Jasper looked a little grave when I told him 
what I had heard about Mr. Baird, and that I 
had invited him to our house. ‘‘ Wemust take 
care to do nothing that we shall wish undone,” 
he said. ‘‘ The Pullens are a proud family, and 
Ditty is very lovely.”’ 

“Absurd !’’I retorted. ‘‘ Don’t suppose that 
because, last year, Mrs. Alden’s boarders met 
their fate over the way, all who come after 
them are doomed to follow that precedent.”’ 

Nevertheless, I was not without a certain 
feeling of uneasiness in view of what I had 
done, and of Jasper’s grave look on hearing it. 
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What he had said was undoubtedly true. The 
Pullens were a proud family, and Ditty was 
very lovely. It was not impossible, likewise, 
that Mr. Baird might be susceptible, and I 
knew quite well that Ditty’s family would as 
soon have tolerated plaster ornaments in their 
parlor as a pour man for her; unless, indeed, 
he gave promise of future eminence. But when 
several days had passed, and, except occasion- 
ally from our windows, in his comings and 
goings about the opposite house, we had seen 
nothing of Mr. Baird, I begar io breathe freely 
again, and reminded myself derisively of that 
susceptible damsel we have all heard of, who 
wept broken-heartedly in view of the possi- 
bility that she might be married some time, and 
have a baby, and be cbliged to leave it alone 
from some cause, and come back to find that 
it had fallen into the fire and been burned to 
death. 

You see,” I said, to Jasper, ‘‘that Mr. 
Baird is as careless about Ditty as about my 
invitation. So your alarm was altogether pre- 
mature.’”’ It will be seen that I make no allu- 
sion to my own. 

**Glad of it!’’ said Jasper, briefly, for he was 
concentrating himself upon an eyebrow just 
then, and at such times his speech, if one could 
get speech from him, bore traces of concentra- 
tion, too. 

The fifth of August, which occurred a day 
or two later, was my birthday. In the morn- 
ing, almost as soon as breakfast was over, 
I discovered a handsome horse and chaise 
standing in our yard; and Jasper coming in 
just then, I turned to ask him whose they were. 

‘“Whose?” echoed my husband. ‘ That is 
a strange question, from their owner. We’ve 
not forgotten that it’s somebody’s birthday. 
Get your things on, now—you and Ditty—and 
try how you like your present.”’ 

** And you, too?’’ 

“My piece is promised for this week, you 
know, and I have barely time to finish it. You 
will not be jealous of my work, Christine?” 

“It is very exacting.” 

“If you really desire me to go’’—he said, 
doubtfully. 

“At the risk of having to break your pro- 
mise? Thank you, Jasper, but I do not desire 
it. Do you want me to tell you what I think 
of you for your present ?”’ 

Well, I’ll not repeat the epithets here lest 
they should be thought extravagant. Jasper 
himself declared that I was a foolish little wife, 
but I think he liked the little wife’s folly after 
all. 

Ditty and I were soon ready for our ride. 
The horse proved to be such as it is a real plea- 
sure to drive—nimble-footed, strong, and as 
docile as need be. We rode toward the sun. 
“When the choice is left to me, I never turn 
my back upon the sunshine, on principle,” I 
remarked, as we were starting, 





** You must be in danger of getting your face 
scorched sometimes, then,’’ said Ditty. 

‘* Better to be scorched than chilled. Warmth 
is a vitalizing element; and vitality—life—is 
very dear to me.”’ 

“Some people think it a virtue to be indif- 
ferent to life. But I believe it is our right to 
love it, as we love all God’s good blessings.”’ 

“Tt is a blessing, if rightly used, and— 

‘God is paid when man receives ; 
To enjoy is to obey.’ ” 

When about four miles out of the village, we 
found ourselves in the vicinity of a railroad 
crossing, and the train itself, heralded by the 
characteristic ululation of its orgy-loving en- 
gine, was just at hand. I reined in my horse 
to await its passing. But the gentle creature 
was really maddened by fear. He plunged for- 
ward, then, finding himself restrained in that 
direction, rushed back, behaving as unreason- 
ably, in fact, as it is possible for a trembling, 
frightened quadruped to do. Just as I was 
beginning to despair of bringing him to terms, 
a hand was laid upon his bridle, a hand whose 
strength the beast seemed to recognize instinct- 
ively, for he ceased his frantic efforts, though 
trembling still. 

‘Thank you, Mr. Baird,’’ I said. 

He turned, then, and a smile broke over his 
face which had been very grave. ‘‘Good-morn- 
ing, Mrs. Arlington, I did not know that neigh- 
bors were so near. Is this Juno, implacable 
and not to be appeased, whom you have at 
your side, or is it some milder divinity ?” 

“Tt is Miss Dianthe Pullen. I told you so 
once before,” said Ditty, with a touch of petu- 
lance. 

**Not Juno, then ?’’ 

** Ate, if you choose.”’ 

‘*But I don’t choose. A dove might as well 
claim to be a hawk, as you the goddess of Dis- 
cord. Mrs. Arlington, your horse is very ner- 
vous, and not quite safe for you yet, I fear. 
Shall I drive for you a mile or two until he 
forgets his fright?’’ 

“Tf it will not disarrange your plans.”’ 

“T have no plans for to-day, except to tire 
myself out with walking, if that be possible.” 

‘In penance ?”’ asked Ditty, saucily. 

‘In memoriam, rather. It is an anniversary 
with me—that of my marriage and also of my 
wife’s death.” 

‘Oh, please forgive my levity,” cried Ditty, 
her sensitive heart touched at once with con- 
trition. 

‘“‘Levity? Do yousuppose I expect to meet 
only sad faces to-day? Look how all around 
us— 

‘ Crowds of bees are giddy with clover, 

Crowds of grasshoppers skip at our feet, 
or would, if we were walking ; 


‘Crowds of larks at their matins hang o’er us, 
Thanking the Lord for a life so sweet,’ 
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They have as much need to ask my forgiveness 
as you.” 

** And there are the ‘brown butterflies’ that 
‘waver, lightly settle, and sleepily swing,’ ”’ 
exclaimed Ditty, eagerly pointing to a pair 
which dropped laziiy upon an elder-bush by the 
roadside. 

“Yes. They are all among God’s messen- 
gers to teach us a cheerful acceptance of our 
lot in life. Let us not reject the lesson.”’ 

**But the human heart is like a lute, respon- 
sive to such winds as blow,” I remarked. 
“One cannot expect the strains to be serenely 
cheerful when a tempest is passing by.”’ 

‘That is true. But tempests are the excep- 
tion, and gentle winds the rule.” : 

‘** Just as among Shakspeare’s plays only one 
is called ‘The Tempest,’ ”’ said Ditty. 

**Yes,”’ laughed Mr. Baird. ‘* We can see at 
once from what source this young lady’s ideas 
of a tempest are derived. Which is, in itself, 
proof enough of my assertion—that they are 
exceptional.”’ 

“‘ As if that needed any argument. I suppose 
one could pile up proofs that the trees leave in 
spring, but I think it would be quite unneces- 
sary.”’ 

**Do they leave? Where do they go 

‘* Shopping—to buy themselves some summer 


9» 


dresses.’ 

‘Oh! I suppose their purchases are made 
at the shop of one Madar Nature, and their 
note of hand given for certain quantities of 
oxygen and other commodities to be supplied 
in exchange; the transaction being purely one 
of barter.”’ 

“Yes, and her runners, the sunbeams, are 
generally out to keep trade lively, and look 
after her interests in various ways.”’ 

‘And the winds are always puffing up her 
wares.” 

** Aren’t you people almost ready to inquire 
the way to Norwich ?”’ I asked. 

**As if we were up in the moon,” laughed 
Ditty 

“*T thought your metaphor was likely to car- 
ry you to that height if it were allowed to go 
any greater lengths.” 

After this sort the conversation proceeded 
until we arrived at home. Mr. Baird’s “ mile 
or two” having taken him thus far. He de- 
clined my invitation to dinner, but promised to 
call within a few days, if he could get released 
from mathematics long enough to do so. Just 
as dinner was ready, however, and we were 

_ waiting for Jasper, who wanted to get a finger- 
nail off his hands before leaving work—I hope 
no one will understand this literally--Mr. Baird 
came in, 

**Does an offer of dinner hold good after it 
has been once rejected ?”’ he asked. 

‘Yes, if the dinner be claimed in time to eat 
it,”’ I returned. 

** There was an arrival at Mrs. Alden’s during 








my absence, and I am bashful about meeting— 
new-comers,”’ he explained, with somewhat of 
hesitation. 

‘Some widow, who has set her cap at you, 
I suppose,”’ conjectured Ditty. 

**Do you think so? I wouldn’t be too sure, 
if I were you.” 

Jasper now came in, and was duly made ac- 
quainted with our guest, so far at least as a 
conventional phrase could bring about that re- 
sult. The two seemed to fraternize at once, 
and I think my husband’s scruples about the 
expediency of receiving him at our house were 
quite forgotten. There was nothing in Mr. 
Baird’s manner toward Ditty to revive the ap- 
prehensions which I had dismissed as ridicu- 
lous, and Jasper, I doubt not, had quite 
forgotten. We were, therefore, at liberty to 
enjoy our guest’s discourse—which was some- 
times playful, sometimes profound, always 
agreeable—and we did so thoroughiy. We 
were interrupted, by and by, by Martha, one 
of our two domestics, who came to say that 
“Mr, Arlington was wanted.”’ Jasper left the 
room, and presently returned, accompanied by 
a gentleman whom he presented as Mr. Hem- 
menway. 

‘Mr. Baird, Mr. Hemmenway,”’ said Jasper. 

But Mr. Baird only bowed very stiffly, seem- 
ing not to see the white, aristocratic-looking 
hand which went out to meet his, and failed to 
do so owing to the oversight I have mentioned. 

Mr. Hemmenway was tal!, and rather slen- 
der, with a face which seemed somehow to have 
undergone a belittling process. Not that you 
would have said of any one feature, it is too 
small, unless it were the nose, which was thin 
and sharp. Nevertheless the general effect 
was such as I have mentioned. Yet the face 
had beauty of a certain sort. Its hirsute ac- 
companiments were evidently cultivated con 
amore, and the mouth had a trick of wreathing 
itself into a courtly smile, in which, however, 
it was not readily sustained by the other fea- 
tures—like the president and congress at a 
certain period of our national history. 

He had come te Westburg to vegetate for a 
few weeks,’”’ he explained, ‘‘and his friend, 
Lindley Pullen, had advised him to iose no 
time in getting acquainted with us. He hada 
letter, from her brother, for Miss Pullen—no— 
he had left itin his room. He would bring it 
in the morning if he were allowed to do so. 
He was delighted in the prospect of having such 
charming neighbors, and should certainly make 
the most of his neighborly privileges, with our 
permission. He acknowledged himself some- 
what of a Sybarite, and loved his ease perhaps 
better than was good for him. His main pur- 
suit was pleasure, but he was very easily 
pleased. A flower, a fleeey cloud, a glimpse of 
sunshine on a hill-top, were pleasure-brokers 
for him as effective as could be found ‘amid 
the hum, the crowd, the shock of men.’ It 
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would be seen that his tastes were very simple, 
but he hoped they would not seem entirely 
contemptible to us.’’ 

All this he delivered with the courtly smile 
in full play, directing it sometimes toward Jas- 
per, sometimes toward me—once or twice in 
the direction of Mr. Baird; but oftenest toward 
our little friend Dianthe Pullen. I was glad 
that Jasper answered him, for just then 1 could 
not have had the patience to do so. 

‘*We had no quarrel with simple tastes,” my 
husband affirmed, ‘‘and were always glad to 
be on pleasant terms with our neighbors. Had 
he secured a boarding-place yet ?’’ 

** Yes, across the way, at Mrs. Alden’s. Lind- 
ley Pullen had recommended him to go there, 
and the place promised to be all that heart 
could wish.”’ 

I glanced involuntarily at Stephen Baird. 
He was rumpling his hair with his fingers, giv- 
ing one particular lock an occasional tweak, as 
if he felt the need of a counter-irritant ; and 
regarding Ditty Pullen, as it seemed to me, 
with a look of grave compassion. Between the 
emotion, whose expression I have interpreted, 
and some other—aversion, perhaps—a sharp 
conflict was plainly going on. It was all over 
presently, however, and his face expressed only 
fixed determination. ‘‘ We shall be fellow- 
boarders, then,’’ be said, to Mr. Hemmenway. 

‘Ah! The companion in solitude to whom 
I can whisper that solitude is sweet, 

‘There are some spirits fitly strung 
To echo back the tones of mine,’ 
and yours will undoubtedly prove to be one of 
them. How delightful!’ 

“Are you enough in love with your own 
spirit-tones to find such pleasure in their echo?” 

“Miss Pullen, I appeal to you if it is fair to 
pick up a man’s words in that way ?’’ 

‘Mr. Baird only turned yours over. It was 
not his fault that both sides were not alike 
smvoth.’’ 

“Fairly defended,’’ smiled Mr. Hemmen- 
way ; “or fairily, I might say. Can you tell 
me where King Oberon holds his court at pre- 
sent?” 

‘*His telegraph lines are not in working order 
just now, and I have received no despatches of 
late. I am so sorry, because I always like to 
enlighten people when I can.”’ 

*““T appreciate your good-will,” was the suave 
response ; “and good-will is, after all, the hinge 
upon which all our social pleasures turn. Good- 
will opens the door to esteem, friendship, love.” 

“Does it? I never heard of that before,” 
said Ditty, with a naive simplicity which the 
gentleman seemed to find rather disconcerting. 

“*T was not aware,” he said, “that I was in 
danger of being original. It is what I do not 
aspire to ordinarily.”’ 

“Perhaps the same is true of originality as 
of greatness—that some people have it thrust 
upon them,” 





**T really hope I may escape such a distinc- 
tion. It must be very tedious to be. obliged to 
say something remarkable whenever you open 
your lips.’’ 

‘*T don’t find it so at all,”’ said Ditty, with a 
gravity which made us all laugh—all except 
Mr. Hemmenway. There seemed to be a limit 
—Thus far shalt thou come and no farther— 
set to his merriment, and he never got beyond 
a smile. I had a fancy that if he could be once 
brought to laugh out heartily I might feel 
something like cordiality toward him. But he 
only smiled, and smiled. 

The next morning, while writing at an open 
window in my room, I interrupted my work 
for a moment to look down at Ditty in the gar- 
den. She was scattering crums for some doves 
which she had a habit of calling about her. One 
had flown upon her shoulder and was eating 
from her hand. I remember thinking how 
sweet and pretty she looked in her dainty cam- 
bric morning-dress and jaunty little hat, with 
the morning sunshine lighting up her face. 
Perhaps Mr. Hemmenway’s thought was simi- 
lar to mine, for I saw him quit a seat where he 
had been lounging, on the balcony opposite, 
and cross the street to our gate, which opened 
with an expostulatory creak. Then followed 
a fluttering of wings, and I heard Ditty com- 
plain that he had frightened her doves away. 
So much I noted, though, in truth, I was all 
the time arranging a refractory paragraph in 
my mind. When, at last, it was reduced to 
something like order, having hitherto shown a 
disposition to redundance and heaviness, I re- 
sumed my writing, utterly oblivious of the pair 
beneath my window, until a sharpness of speech 
quite foreign to Ditty’s usual tones, drew my 
attention to what she was saying. 

*‘Is this true that you are telling me about 
Stephen Baird ?’’ I heard. 

‘My dear little girl, would I tell you an 
untruth ?”’ asked Mr. Hemmenway, reproach- 
fully. 

“T don’t know,” replied Ditty. 

“You don’t know! Iam sure,”’ smiled Mr. 
Hemmenway, ‘‘that your answer implies a 
doubt of my veracity.”’ 

*‘T did not mean it so; I have no wish to be 
rude.”’ 

“‘T should not have thought it necessary to 
warn you, if it were not that, in seeming, Mr. 
Baird is honesty itself. He is, indeed, almost 
the last person one would suspect of being an 
unsafe companion for a young, pure girl. That 

is why I, as your brother’s friend, have felt 
myself impelled to put you upon your guard.”’ 

** You are very kind.”’ 

**T see I have thrown a cloud upon your 
trustful spirit. Forgive me. Itis ever painful 
to innocence to discover a want of integrity, 
even in the acquaintance of a day. Forget 
what I have said. Let it pass as an idle tale. 
Get back your trust in mankind, which Stephen 
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Baird’s worthlessness has shaken, and be again 
your merry, laughing self.” 

‘** After all,”’ said Ditty, in a changed voice, 
**he is, as you remind me, only the acquaint- 
ance of a day. To be sure, it is pleasanter to 
believe that everybody is good; but to do that 
one would have to walk blindfold through life, 
I suppose, which is not altogether the safest 
form of locomotion, is it Mr. Hemmenway ?”’ 

‘*Unless one had the tenderest of leaders, it 
wuld be perilous indeed—probably fatal.” 

“See! There is Mr. Baird pacing from tree 
to tree on the lawn over the way. I think he 
is watching us. Do you suppose he suspects 
that his real character is discovered ?”’ 

“*Tf he does, he will perhaps think it neces- 
sary, in order to clear himself, to accuse me. It 
is the usual resort of a mind framed'‘like his.’ 

** Are you a metaphysician ?”’ 

Why ?” 

““T was only wondering how you could ap- 
prehend the construction of Mr. Baird’s mind, 
and the resort he would be likely to choose, so 
exactly.”’ 

‘**There is nothing so strange in that. ‘The 
proper study of mankind,’ you know.” 

**T think I should not like to hear Mr. Baird 
accuse you, and, to save that bit of unpleasant- 
ness, do you mind if I treat him as if I did not 
know he were a wolf in sheep’s clothing—just 
for the present, I mean?’’ 

**Tt will be the best way, perhaps. How the 
sun beats down upon us here. It is bent upon 
driving us into the house, I think. And then, 
[ am in the mood for music. There is the 
elixir of life for me in 

‘A soft, rich tone, a rainbow of sweet sounds, 
Just spanning the soothed sense,’ 
such as your yoice is certain to produce in 
music.”’ 

**T wonder you dare to quote Lucifer,’ 
laughed Ditty, as they went into the house. 

I heard no more, except when, in her song, 
Ditty’s voice now and then floated upon the 
high notes, as a bird soars upon its wings. 
Somehow I did not derive as much pleasure 
from the sounds as I was wont to do from our 
little friend’s music. The truth is, I was vexed 
with the girl. I thought her credulity deserv- 
ing of at least a mild reproof. For myself, I 
would have pitted Stephen Baird’s face against 
any assertion of the smooth-tongued Hemmen- 
way, though, in reality, I knew as little of the 
one as of the other, 

When Mr. Hemmenway was gone, Ditty 
came up to my room to ask about the progress 
of my story. She was always greatly interested 
in my fabulous people, and used to claim the 
right of hearing what I had written at the end 
of each day’s work. 

“I was interrupted,” I replied, to her in- 
quiry at the present time, “‘and have done very 
little.” 





_ She gave me a curious glance, in which her | 


eyes seemed to ask'a question, and to answer 
it for themselves. ‘‘It is a pity, is it not, that 
Mr. Baird is such a naughty man?” she then 
said, picking up a paper-knife, and rapping 
her left thumb nail with its pearl blade. 

Here, of course, was my opportunity to ad- 
minister the mild reproof of which I had de- 
cided she was deserving. But how was it 
possible to retain displeasure against her, with 
her pretty face turned toward mine so lovingly ? 
I only inquired: ‘‘Have you had a pleasant 
morning with Mr. Hemmenway ?” 

** Delightful! He is a wonderful man, isn’t 
he? As smooth as a pussy willow when it is 
half-grown.”’ 

“Ts that comparison meant to be compli- 
mentary ?”’ 

“Oh, you know I like the little cat-kins. 
They don’t make up very prettily in a bouquet, 
to be sure, and fragrance isn’t their strong 
point, as it is that of a French marigold; but 
they have a soft, downy feel, and I always pick 
a branch when I get out into the country in the 
early spring. If I were engaged in horticulture, 
though, I don’t believe I should make a speci- 
ality of pussy willows.” 

**No, I should think not.’”’ 

But I suppose I looked rather grave, for the 
girl was beginning to puzzle me a little. 

“Now, Christine,’ entreated Ditty, “‘don’t 
look so much as if you wanted to scold me, and 
would, if you were not too amiable—because I 
don’t believe in Ernest Hemmenway any more 
than you do, and I do believe in Stephen 
Baird.’’ 

“How do you know I don’t believe in Mr. 
Hemmenway?” 

‘How do I know when the sun is clouded in, 
but by the use of my several senses? Though 
that of sight would be sufficient, as it is, to 
teach me that you distrust this smooth-spoken 
gentleman.” 

*‘ And do you distrust him too?” 

“Yes. I’ll tell you what I believe. It is 
that Mr. Baird knows something against Pussy 
Willow, and Pussy is afraid it will be told 
against him. So to bring discredit upon the 
word of the man he fears he resolves to become 
the first accuser,” 

‘Take care, or I shall suspect you of studying 
Machiavelli in secret, as you threatened Jasper 
the other day.”’ 

“Well, I did read Macaulay’s Essay on the 
clever Italian not long ago, and that may have 
had some effect in developing my shrewdness. 
But suspicions are not facts, you know, and it 
will be necessary to treat our suspected gentle- 
man as if he were above suspicion until we 
know something against him—especially as he 


| has managed to get into high favor with all the 


Pullens at home, and, judging from Lindley’s 
letter, I believe they have actually elected me 
as the future Mrs. Hemmenway. What do 
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you think of that prospect for—yours, lovingly 
—Dianthe Pullen ?’’ 

“T hope youare mistaken. And now I think 
there will be time for a short drive before din- 
ner, and we’ll not go in the direction of the 
railroad this time.”’ 

Our drive lasted an hour or more, I think. 
When we returned I was considerably sur- 
prised to see that a Saratoga trunk and other 
articles of travellers’ luggage had made their 
appearance in the hall during our absence. 

*“*T wonder who has come ?”’ said Ditty. 

Just then Jasper came out of the parlor, look- 
ing so pleased and happy that I knew at once 
it must be his brother Theron. 

“T am so glad,”’ I cried. 

“Then you know! They came in the last 
steamer. It was just like Theron to give us to 
understand that they would not sail for six 
weeks, and then come upon us in this way.” 

“ All because of the tenderness of our hearts. 
We wanted you to spare your fatted calf, which 
we knew would fall a sacrifice to preparations 
if we were expected,’’ called Theron, from the 
top of the stairs. And down he came at such 
a pace as to suggest the difficulty of his stop- 
ping when he reached the bottom. Ditty, 
catching this idea with her usual quickness, 
darted to the front door and flung it wide open. 
The door faced the stairs at a distance of five 
or six feet from the lower one. 

“To save a collision, and allow you the 
breadth of the front yard to work off your mo- 
mentum in,’ Ditty explained, for which im- 
pertinence she was perched upon his shoulder, 
and held there, while my two cheeks received 
a reminder of his brotherly privileges, and Jas- 
per was shaken by the hand once more—when 
she was carried off at a lopping pace quite 
around the yard. Midway in the circuit, 
Theron thrust his head in at the door to say :— 

‘Ethel won’t be down for a half hour, yet. 
She had only just got to her back hair when I 
ran up &@ minute ago to note progress.”’ 

I had no idea of waiting a half hour to see 
her, so I went up to her room where we had a 
delicious interchange of confidences while she 
finished dressing. She was the same dear, 
sweet girl as when she went away, with some- 
thing less of shyness, perhaps, and something 
more of gayety in her manner. She would 
never have tired, I think, of relating incidents 
illustrative of her husband’s strong, cheerful, 
patient spirit. In her heart creed it was plain 
that—Great is Love, and Theron is Love’s 
prophet’’—was a cardinal principle. 

“Well, Christine,’”’ said Jasper, when Ethel 
and I had gone down to the parlor, “have we 
got to have a dressmaker to-morrow? I sup- 
pose you two have been putting your heads 
together over the Paris fashions, and a French 
revolution will have to follow.”’ 

“You see, Theron, Jasper is afraid his wife 
will be outshone by this bride just from Paris. 





I dare say he would rather inaugurate a French 
revolution, Robespierre, guillotine, and all, 
than such a thing should happen.’’ 

* And the Robespierre would pass sentence 
against—and the guillotine cut off—something 
from the size of the bonnets,” said Ethel, 
laughing. 

‘And the Reign of Terror would be in wo- 
men’s hearts lest théir milliner should fail of 
giving the right adjustment to her guillotine,” 
added Theron. 

** And then the women’s husbands might re- 
fuse to pay the bills, and that would be Bona- 
parte putting down the revolution,’ chimed in 
Ditty. 

A call to dinner put an end to our revolution- 
ary discussion. 

‘‘Has Mrs. Alden got a new set of ‘boys’ 
this year?’’ asked Theron, when we were back 
in the parlor again ; ‘‘I see some one lounging 
on the baleony.. What! Hemmenway, is it 
not?” 

“Yes. Do you know him?” asked Jasper. 

‘‘Had him pointed out tome once. There’s 
a head in my old window ; whose is that?’’ 

**Stephen Baird’s.”’ 

Theron’s mouth assumed the proper form for 
whistling, and a shrill note dropped out with 
the staccato movement. 

“Ts that all?”’ Ditty questioned. 

** All what ?” 

** All the tune.”’ 

“Yes. When the composer had written so 
far he was overtaken by softening of the brain.’’ 

** And no wonder, I think.”’ 

**So do I.”’ 

Soon afterwards Jasper and Theron went 
out for a walk. It was pleasant to see them 
together again, knowing, as I did, what these 
brothers were to each other. In their ordinary 
intercourse, the one might conceal under a gruff 
exterior, and the other under a careless one, 
his affection, but I well knew with what strong 
cords their hearts were knit together. So I 
stood at the window watching them until a 
turn in the road shut them from my sight. 
Then I went up stairs with Ethel to help her 
about unpacking. 

**Don’t mind me,”’ said Ditty, when she was 
asked to accompany us. “Theron has left 
Griffith Gaunt here, and I have made up my 
mind to appropriate it.’”’ 

So she curled herself up ina corner of the 
sofa, and we left her to herself and Griffith 
Gaunt, while we had our talk out over the 
dainty new dresses which Ethel was pleased 
to show, and I to look at, or we should have 
been no true women else, Then, after shyly 
evading the subject for a time, Ethel was led 
on to speak of things she had seen in the old 
world, and of the impressions objects, familiar 
in books from childhood, and yet so strangely 
unfamiliar, had produced upon her. An hour 
or two had passed thus, when we heard ‘‘ Chris- 
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tine!” “Ethel!” called from Jasper’s studio. 
We accordingly went in there, and talked an- 
other hour, perhaps, on art in general, and the 
successes of one artistin particular. At the end 
of that time I recollected Ditty, and ran down 
to the parlor, feeling, half guiltily, that she 
would think herself deserted. She was read- 
ing, and the thickness of that portion of the book 
under her thumb, as she held it in her left 
hand, indicated that she had lost no time since 
she took it up. Nevertheless, she was not 
alone. At a little table, not far from her sofa, 
Stephen Baird, with rule and dividers, was 
busy at some abstruse mathematical calcula- 
tion. Until I spoke neither seemed to notice 
mIny entrance. 

“Do you find Griffith Gaunt interesting, 
Ditty ?’’ I inquired, scarcely able to forbear 
laughing outright at the gravity of their faces, 
and the oddity of’the whole thing. 

** Yes, very,” said Ditty, demurely. 

**T feared you would be lonesome ; but I need 
not have worried about you, it seems.”’ 

“No, indeed. Mr. Baird came in for a mo- 
ment, and finding me alone, was kind enough 
to bring in his work and sit with me.”’ 

‘The kindness was Miss Pullen’s in allow- 
ing me to bring my work here. To tell you 
the truth, there is a disturbing element yon- 
der,’’ pointing toward Mrs. Alden’s, ‘‘and my 
mathematical treatise, such as it may prove to 
be, will owe more in point of progress to the 
two or three quiet hours here, than to all the 
rest of the day.” 

**You must spend the evening, now that you 
are here. We have some friends with us, whom 
you will like, I hope, and I think your after- 
moon of close application fairly entitles you to 
an evening of leisure. You know what sort of 
boy all work and no play makes ?”’ 

**Do you think I am in danger ?”’ he gasped, 
with a ludicrous assumption of terror. “TI 
don’t want to be made a candidate for immor- 
talization in a new Dunciad.’”’ 

**You must join us in an assault upon Dul- 
ness to-night, then,” I rejoined. 

Here the party from the studio entered, and 
directly Theron fell to shaking hands with Mr. 

saird, with every appearance of pleasure. ‘‘I 
was just asking about you, Stephe,”’ he said. 
‘““Hemmenway is here, too, I see. Has there 
been any revolution in your universe, that 
spheres so opposite are found in conjunction?”’ 

**None that I have heard of. But one of us 
has an eccentric orbit, you know, and his course 
cannot always be calculated with precision.” 

I cannot say what Pope might have thought 
of our attack upon his immortal goddess that 
evening, but we considered it an eminent suc- 
cess. We did not exactly follow the precedent 
of old King Cole, of legendary memory ; but 
we found materials in plenty for diversion, 
without pipe, bowl, and fiddlers three. The 
addition of Mr. Hemmenway to our party even, 








which occurred later ir the evening, brought 
no check to our gayety. Geniality was in the 
ascendant, and he was welcome to sit in its 
light if he chose. One thing I thought a little 
curious. Directly upon the entrance of the 
gentleman last mentioned, Mr. Baird, who, 
until then had hardly approached Ditty Pul- 
len, straightway gravitated to her side, and 
kept that position while the other stayed, much 
to his annoyance, as it was plain to see. 

I hardly know how it happened, but, from 
that time, it came to be an understood thing 
that Mr. Baird had the freedom of our house 
and yard. For the next fortnight he spent 
more time there than in his own room at Mrs. 
Alden’s; the mathematical treatise making 
daily progress in the mean time. When his 
mind was bent upon that task, every sense 
seemed to be subdued to his all-mastering 
thought. Whether we talked, or laughed, or 
sung, or romped, it was all one to him. He 
heard not nor saw. He was simply an abstrac- 
tion. But let Mr. Hemmenway lift the latch 
of the garden gate, and there came an instant 
change. If Ditty were in the garden feeding 
her doves, Mr. Baird was sure to be at her side. 
If in the parlor, it was the same. If Mr. Hem- 
menway proposed walking or riding, in the 
hope of effecting a favorable diversion, he 
gained nothing by the move. And yet the 
whole was managed so easily, and without 
seeming effort, that it had been going on for a 
week or more, without attracting attention 
from any of us. When, at last, I noticed it 
sufficiently to think of its singularity, I said to 
Ditty, one evening: ‘‘ Mr. Baird is so strange. 
Can you make him out at all?” 

**In what is he so strange ?”’ 

“Tn choosing to study here instead of at his 
own room, and in becoming a social, entertain- 
ing companion only when Mr. Hemmenway is 
here. One would suppose that he thought all 
the rest of us unworthy of the effort to make 
himself agreeable.’’ 

“Tt is not that, Christine,” cried Ditty, 
eagerly. ‘‘Can’t you see that he has appointed 
himself my protector? I guessed his purpose 
at the first. He knows something about Ernest 
Hemmenway which we do not, and he means 
to save me from him.”’ 

“Do you think he cares so much for you?” 

“Tt is not because he cares forme. He only 
cares for his mathematics. It is purely a mat- 
ter of duty with him, though why he should 
think it his duty I cannot tell, But it is plain 
to me that he has accepted it as such, and that 
if I were the poorest, plainest girl in Westburg, 
it would be the same—so far, at least, as he is 
concerned, though probably I should not need 
his guardianship in that case.”” Then suddenly 
Ditty’s head dropped into my lap, and her slen- 
der frame quivered with a vain attempt to keep 
from sobbing. 
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“Why, Ditty! Dear child, what is the 
matter?” 

‘‘Mr. Baird is so grand and noble,”’ she re- 
turned, lifting her head and turning her shin- 
ing eyes upon me for a moment, then burying 
her face in my lapagain. I was troubled beyond 
expression. But the wave of feeling subsided 
quickly. Scarcely ten minutes later she was 
giving back gay mockery to Jasper, who had 
come to seek us, and who began discoursing 
with our little friend in his usual teasing style. 

At the first convenient opportunity I asked 
Theron what he knew about the quarrel—if 
quarrel there were—between Mrs. Alden’s 
boarders. 

‘*So I have only escaped Seylla to fall upon 
Charybdis,” returned Theron, with his accus- 
tomed good humor. ‘Ditty has been cross- 
questioning me upon the same subject for an 
hour.” 

** And did you tell her?” 

**T told her I had no sort of doubt that Fati- 
ma’s predecessors were all very sweet and 
charming young ladies, and that I, for my part, 
wished the whole six bad some great, strapping 
brothers to come to their rescue, and make 
widows of them, instead of Bluebeard’s mak- 
ing a widower of himself—but it did not so fall 
out.”’ 

‘* Your wish was very reasonable, only when 
the first Mrs. Bluebeard had been made a 
widow, I suspect you might have been puzzled 
to assign their parts to the rest—in your plan. 
But never mind that now. Ditty is fond of 
saying that I can make people do what I like, 
and I have resolved that you shall tell me 
about Mr. Baird and Mr. Hemmenway.” 

I believe his reluctance to satisfy me may 
have been real, though at first I thought it was 
feigned for the sake of teasing. But there was 
an Alice Baird in the story, and, in truth, I 
suspect that, at one time, Theron himself may 
not have been fancy-free respecting her. (I 
have some hesitation about letting this conjec- 
ture stand, now that it is written, knowing 
that Mrs. Theron Arlington is a reader of the 
LADy’s Book. But Iam sure she is too sen- 
sible to imagine that her husband at twenty- 
seven married his first love, or that her own 
place in his affection is any the less secure be- 
cause he did not. This is one of the cases in 
which “‘ the last shall be first.’’) 

Stephen Baird’s sister must have been a most 
winsome creatu 3, I think, though Theron was 
somewhat chary of description in speaking of 
her. Her brother loved her very tenderly, and 
so did the uncle by whom they were both 
brought up. They lived in a quiet country 
place, and had few acquaintances. Theron met 
the uncle in the city, and was able to confer 
upon him an obligation of some importance, in 
gratitude for which the young gentleman was 
invited to accompany the older one home. This 
was while Jasper was studying his artin Eu- 


rope, and Theron being alone, and desirous of 
a rest withal, gladly accepted the invitation. 
Stephen Baird was spending his college vaca- 
tion at home at the time, and the two young men 
soon became very good friends. So did Theron 
and Alice. It was probably to this latter friend- 
ship that the great charm of his visit was owing. 
But he somehow migged his way to the girl’s 
heart. Let it be understood that I am speak- 
ing conjecturally here, I have good reasons, 
however, for believing that my conjecture does 
not stray widely from the truth. She was 
dreamy and romantic, having formed her ideal 
world from books rather than from experience ; 
and Theron was much too good-natured and 
unsentimental to fit into the niche she had pre- 
pared in it for her hero. So he went back to 
the city, and he and Alice Baird were only 
friends. 

A few months afterwards he met Alice in a 


+ street car in the city where he lived. She was 


visiting a friend, she told him, and asked him 
to come and see her, which he accordingly did. 
She was a frank, outspoken girl, and it some- 
how came out, in course of their conversation, 
that she was engaged to Ernest Hemmenway, 
and was to be married before she left the city. 
Theron did not positively know anything 
against Hemmenway, yet he was doubtful 
about his being worthy of Alice Baird. The 
doubt gave him great uneasiness, and he set 
about making a cautious investigation of the 
man’s character. This led him to a neighbor- 
ing city, where he learned facts sufficient to 
authorize his writing to Stephen in a way to 
communicate his own uneasiness to the bro- 
ther, who, without loss of time, went to the 
city where Alice was visiting. Arriving late 
at night, he went to a hotel, and was awakened 
before morning to find himself within a burn- 
ing house. He made his way down stairs 
through blinding smoke and flame ; then hear- 
ing that one gentleman whose room was on the 
same fioor as his own, had been forgotten, he 
made his way back again, and roused the un- 
conscious sleeper. It was considered a daring 
deed, and there was great enthusiasm when 
both parties emerged in safety. The gentleman 
was properly grateful, of course, and wished to 
know to whom he was indebted for his life. 
Stephen Baird told his name, at hearing which 
the stranger manifested great emotion. 

That afternoon Mr. Baird accompanied his 
sister to a picture-room, where he again en- 
countered the same gentleman, who kept near 
their party until, by acquaintances whom she 
met, he had heard Alice called Miss Baird. 
Then he spoke: ‘Is this young lady your sis- 
ter ?’’ he asked. 

Stephen answered, “‘ Yes.” 

“Is her name Alice Baird ?”’ 

Again an affirmative reply. 

‘Your pardon; but I must ask another ques- 





tion. Is she to marry Ernest Hemmenway?” 
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** Answer him, Alice,’’ commanded Stephen. 

**Yes,”’ said Alice. 

‘**Let me go home with you, or to some place 
where we can talk in quiet. There is some- 
thing I must tell you,’’ the gentleman said, 
then. 

His name was Bracy, and he was a friend of 
Hemmenway. But gratifude in the present 
case proved a stronger, power than friendship. 
Mr. Bracy owned contritely, to Alice and her 
brother, that Hemmenway had arranged to de- 
ceive her with a faise marriage, and that, to 
play the part of clergyman in the farce, he had 
come to the city the previous day. He impiored 
forgiveness for his part in the intended wrong, 
and declared that it should be the turning point 
in his own career of recklessness. In that he 
kept his word. 

Alice, after a single outburst of bitterness, 
bore her humiliation and grief in silence. She 
desired her brother to take her home on the 
morrow ; and, though the day proved to be raw 
and chilly, with an eastern wind blowing, she 
would not be deterred from starting. By the 
time they had left the cars, having yet a ride 
of ten miles in an open stage before them, it 
had come on torain. Alice took a violent cold, 
which was followed by fever—not of a virulent 
form, and no one appehended danger. But 
when she should have convalesced, the memory 
of recent events sat upon her spirits like an 
incubus. If she had been in health, she might 
perhaps have thrown it off, and come out the 
stronger for its discipline. As it was, it wore 
her down to her grave. Almost with her latest 
breath she forgave Ernest Hemmenway, and 
exacted from her brother a promise that he 
would do so likewise. 

Not long afterward Stephen inherited a large 
property from a relative, married, and went to 
live in N The rest was as I had heard 
it from Mrs. Alden. The firm with whom his 
property was invested failed irredeemably. 
Wife and child died, and he was left to begin 
the world again alone. Yet not alone—for he 
trusted in a Friend who never forsakes. This 
it was that had kept him from bitterness and 
cynicism. It was this trust that enabled him 
to preserve a cheerful courage, where many 
would have lost heart and faith together. 

Two or three days later I noticed that Mr. 
Baird did not come among us as his habit had 
been of late. Mr. Hemmenway did not make 
his appearance either, and I soon learned that 
the latter had left town that morning. 

“You see I was right,” said Ditty, rather 
sadly, when I had told her. “There is no 
farther need of his guardianship, and he will 
not come.”’ 

We saw him that‘evening, however. I 
fancied that he watched Ditty very closely 
when he mentioned Hemmenway’s departure, 
and that a look of satisfaction crossed his face 
when it appeared from her manner that she 








heard it without regret, This was Wednesday. 
Saturday of the same week Lindley Pullen 
came to take his sister home. His appearance 
was quite unexpected, and his bearing, usually 
rather haughty, touched the extreme of stiff- 
ness. Even to Ditty he was curt and almost 
cross. I saw her eyes fill with tears more than 
once on receiving from him a short rejoinder. 
It was easy to guess what was amiss. Of 
course he had met his friend Hemmenway, who 
had painted affairs at Westburg to suit himself, 
and notin rose color. I resolved to enlighten 
him as to the character of his friend. He in- 
terrupted me when I had scarcely begun, de- 
claring that he was aware an attempt of this 
sort would be made, but that, being forewarned, 
he was also forearmed, and the attempt would 
be quite useless. 

Of course I was intensely provoked, but that 
did not help matters any. If it had been pos- 


sible he would have taken his sister away that 


day. But no train left the place until Monday. 
He was therefore obliged to remain until then. 
The next day we went to church, Ditty and her 
brother, and Ethel and I—it happened that 
Jasper and Theron were away at that time. 
There was a stranger in the pulpit—a young 
man of pleasing face and manner, who won 
my approval from the reading of the first 
hymn ; and the sermon that followed was one 
of the best I ever heard. Not one of the great- 
est—for his subject was simply presented, but 
it was just the sort of discourse to make people 
in love with Christianity, and holiness, and 
God. 

At the end of the service he came to our pew, 
having recognized an acquaintance in Ethel, 
who gave him a cordial greeting, and presented 
him tome. It was the Rev. Mr. Bracy. 

“You will go to dinnet with us?” I asked. 

*T should be most happy, but here is my 
friend Mr. Baird ; I suspect that he has come to 
clair me,” said Mr. Bracy. 

There was nothing left then but to invite Mr. 
Baird also, though I suspected that Lindley 
Pullen might not derive any great pleasure from 
meeting him. The invitation was accepted— 
though rather reluctantly I fancied—and the two 
gentlemen accompanied us in our walk home. 
Lindley and Ditty were already there when we 
arrived. The latter had gone to her room to 
take off her bonnet ; Lindley we found in the 
parlor. I think he had been impressed by Mr. 


Bracy’s sermon—as it was almost impossiblé® 
p 


not to have been, and he received the clergy- 
man cordially enongh. But he stiffened at 
once when Mr. Baird’s name was spoken. Mr. 
Bracy was curious in pictures, and Ethel took 
him to the further end of the room to show him 
one of Jasper’s. Ditty came in just then and 
gave her hand to Mr. Baird. 

“T am going away,” she said, fearlessly, 
‘“‘and I have not thanked you yet for saving 
me from being annoyed by Mr. Hemmenway 
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while he was here. I think you were very 
kind.”’ 

“IT will save ‘Mr. Baird the trouble here- 
after,’’ sneered Lindley, ‘‘of protecting Miss 
Pullen from my friends.”’ 

‘** Please forgive my brother,’’ pleaded Ditty, 

with gentle dignity. ‘‘ He is not yet convinced 
that Ernest Hemmenway is not the pattern of 
all saintly virtues.’’ 
_“ What! Have we a discord here?” inter- 
posed Mr. Bracy, who had come among us un- 
awares. ‘‘I remember that, when I was one 
of half a dozen children in my New England 
home, if a discord arose among us, my mother 
used often to restore harmony by telling us a 
story. Shall I tell you a story, now ?’’ 

** Certainly, if you will,’’ returned Lindley 
Pullen, to whom the question seemed to be ad- 
dressed. 

He began accordingly, and when he had pro- 
gressed a little way I knew it was the story of 
Alice Baird which he was telling. Ditty list- 
ened with absorbed attention ; her brother re- 
spectfully, though clearly unable to see any 
call for a story of that sort. 

And now,” said Mr. Bracy, at the end, ‘‘I 
have only to add that of the actors in this little 
drama, the brother, and the gentleman whom 
he rescued from death, are present in this room, 
and that the false lover of Alice Baird was 
Ernest Hemmenway.”’ 

“‘God forgive me, Ditty, but I meant you 
should marry that man,”’ said Lindley Pullen, 
in a hoarse whisper, which was perfectly audi- 
ble to all in the room. 

Though a haughty man, he was not wilfully 
unjust. Ample apologies were made to Mr. 
Baird and.te myself, and Ditty got no more 
curt speeches from her brother. Thus the dis- 
cord among us was effectually quelled. 

‘*Your friend Mr. Baird seems to be a very 
intelligent gentleman,” he said to Ditty, when 
the others had left us. 

** He is,” replied Ditty ; “‘and he will be a 
distinguished one some day.”’ 

Her prediction is likely to prove true. The 
mathematical treatise brought him to the notice 
of scientific men, and gave him a professorship. 
A later work, on a more popular subject, is 
just beginning to be talked of as a production 
of great powér. He had met Ditty occasionally 
in the mean time ; but not until the assurance 
of success was thus made doubly sure did his 
love find utterance. 

“T have worked and waited in the hope of 
some day gaining your love,’’ he said. ‘“ Has 
it been in vain ?”’ 

“Yes. Quite in vain.” 

“QO Ditty! And Ihave loved you so much!’’ 

“And I you. There was no need of your 
working and waiting for that.’’ 





ACTING CHARADE. 
WIND-FALL. 
BY 8. ANNIE FROST. 
Characters. 
Mr. Cyrus Goopwitn, an eccentric and wealthy 
bachelor, just returned from California. 
Mr. SEPTIMUS GOODWIN, jis nephew, a young 
man of fashion. 
Mr. ARTHUR MANSFIELD, a young editor. 
Mr. FRANK WATSON, @ young author, his 
partner. 
Mrs. Marcy, a fashionable widow. 
CLARA MARCY, her daughter. 
JOHN, @ negro boy. 


ScENE I.—WIND. 

SCENE—An editor’s office shabbily furnished, with 
a ragged carpet, dilapidated chairs, and.@ large 
table. Upon the table are writing materials, piles 
of books, newspapers, and a portfolio. *Jehn on 
his knees before the grate, building_a fire. 

John. Well, dar’S a sure ’nu nd dis day! 
’Clar it bellows down dis yeré cgehinubly like 
a mad bull a roarin’, an’ it’s cold’nuff to take 
all the wool off yer head. *Taint no use build- 
in’ what Marse Mansfield calls a skyuntifical 
fire dis day, jes git de wood a blazin’ some how. 
Dar! Dat fire’s stuponderous, if ’tain’t sky- 
untifical. (Rises and begins to put the office in 
order.) Don’t never have no sich freezin’ down 
in Georgy, whar dis nigger come from ; it’s what 
I call no ’count weather, anyway, ice, an’ snow, 
and blow, from de crack of day till daylight 
down. Ugh! Wonder whar Marse Mansfield 
done gone to. It’s nine o’clock long ’nuff ago. 


Enter ARTHUR. 

Arthur. Whew! Thegwind cuts like a knife! 

John. Deed does it! Cuts like a razum! 

Arthur. Build a good fire, John: 

John. I jes dun built it. 

Arthur. Here, hang up my overcoat and hat. 
( Warms his hands at fire.) Anybody been here 
this morning ? 

John. Marse Smiff done sent for copy, sah. 

Arthur. Copy! I never knew anything like 
that man’s insatiable appetite for copy. He 
gobbles up poetry, wit, politics, stories, local 
items, and personals, with an avidity that is 
absolutely frightful, especially to those who 
have to supply him. How much copy does he 
want? 

John. Half a collub, sah! And he said he’d 
like something ’riginal. 

Arthur. Modest! Well! (Turns over the pile 
of newspapers upon table.) Let’s see what we can 
find. (Opens one.) ‘Lines to an Antelope.”’ 
Oh, dear! ‘*The Castle’s Guardian; or, The 
Warrior of the Scarlet Plume.” Pshaw! 
“Horrible Murder in the Fifth Ward.”” That 
is old. Ah! here is something, a sketch of a 
railroad ride, short and witty. (Looks on 
table.) Where are the scissors, John ? 

John, Dunno, sah! 

Arthur. What! (Tossing the things about.) 
Where are the scissors? Gone! Look undet 
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the table, in the waste paper basket, on the 
mantle-piece, everywhere! I’m ruined if they 
are lost, 


Enter FRANK. 


Frank. Good-morn—Why, what’s the mat- 
ter? 

Arthur. Matter! Smith wants an original 
article, and I’ve lost the scissors! 

Frank, They are in the table drawer. I put 
them there yesterday. 

Arthur. (Dramatically.) Saved! And by thee! 

Frank, But I’ve got something for Smith. 

Arthur. You have? Let’s see it. (Frank 
gives him a manuscript.) Poetry! always 
poetry. We could fill the Snoozleville Sentinel 
for six months with the poetry we have on 
hand. 

Frank. (Dolefully.) I’m afraid it would in- 
jure the circulation. 

Arthur. Don’t be sarcastic. Our subscription 
list now would not support a mouse, not to 
mention two hungry editors. But do you think 
this will do for Smith? 

Frank. Do! Let me tell you, those lines were 
written in a moment of inspiration. 

Arthur. ( Aside.) I never saw any trash that 
wasn’t! (Aloud.) Well, you are the literary 
man of the concern. (Looks at manuscript.) 
Wind. Are you sure it’s not gas? Now, if it 
was only a political article, or a sensation story, 
or— 

Frank, Or a cut at the Snoozleville Argus. 

Arthur. By the way, did you see last night’s 
Argus? 

Frank. No. Anything in it ? 

Arthur. The most fabid answer to our last 
editorials. He calls us a pair of young don- 
keys, makes fun of our arguments, tries to crush 
our sentiments, and finally makes three glaring 
mistakes in facts, and two in grammar. 

Frank. He’s a trump! Give me the paper. 
I’ll use him up in no time, and if we are young 
donkeys he’s an old jackass, and [’ve got a 
joke on him, too. Smaltz gave me the notes 
on a speech he made last week at the Junction, 
and he’s got his history all mixed up. But I 
want that poetry published. Send it down. I 
want somebody to see it. 

Arthur. Oh! 

Frank. I wrote it this morning. On my way 
down here I had an adventure. 

Arthur. What? 

Frank, Fact, I assure you. I was on Queen 
Street, when, looking before me, I saw a lady 
fighting the wind, and trying to hold a shawl 
and veil, when both hands were full of books. 
Of course the wind got the best of it, and her 
veil floated off, and fell just at my feet. I 
picked it up, catching sight of an exquisite pair 
of gaiter boots peeping out from a daintv Bal- 
moral. I took her the veil at once, and such a 
smile! The loveliest face I ever saw, with 
curls tossed back by the wind for a frame, eyes 





of the deepest blue, lips of ruby, cheeks of 
roses, brow of ivory, a mouth like Cupid’s bow, 
and a voice as sweet as a nightingale’s echo! 
‘‘ Thank you, sir,’’ a bow, and she was gone. I 
rushed home and wrote that poem. 

Arthur, You are enthusiastic. 

Frank. Enthusiastic! That face would in- 
spire any one. I envied the books her hands 
clasped, the curls that circled her throat, the 
wind that kissed her cheek. 

Arthur. The gaiters on her pretty toes! I 
know all about it, old fellow. I was spooney 
once (sighing), before I saw a Mrs. Mansfield ! 
Here, John. (Gives him manuscript.) Take 
this to Smith, and tell him if he sends here for 
any more copy this week, I’ll get a new fore- 
man, 

John. ’Spects he done heard dat afore. I 
tells him dat ’ar ebery week, an’ he says, ‘“‘Go 
long, you black humbug!’’ [Exit JonN. 

Arthur. And now for old Bunts. Here’s the 
iast Argus; see how completely you can anni- 
hilate him. (Hands newspaper.) 

Frank. (Sitting down at table.) Trust me for 
that. (Looks over paper.) There’s some more 
historical muddle here. ( Writes.) I’ll turn 
the laugh on him this week. 

Arthur. Talking of laugh, I’ve got the funny 
column to make up yet. (Looks over news- 
papers.) 


Enter SEPTIMUS GOODWIN. 


Septimus. (In a loud, angry tone.) Can I see 
the editor of the Snoozleville Sentinel? 

Arthur. ( Aside.) He’s got pistols in his eyes, 
and a cowhide in his frown. (Aloud.) Iam 
one editor, sir. 

Frank. (Bowing.) And I the other. Take 
a chair. 

Septimus. (Walking up and down.) I have 
come to you, gentlemen, for revenge. 

Arthur. ( Aside.) I knew it! 

Septimus. I have been insulted. Yes, in- 
sulted, through the columns of a contempt- 
ible sneaking weekly paper. 

Arthur and Frank. Sir! (Rising angrily.) 

Septimus. Yes! The editor of the Argus— 

Arthur and Frank. (Sitting down.) Oh! 

Septimus. The editor oi the Argus, I say, has 
dared to insult me in an article, and I come to 
y for revenge. I have papers that will make 
the best hit you have had at him yet. I read 
your papers. I know your rivalry. I will give 
you the subject for one article that he cannot 
dispute. 

Arthur. Take a chair, sir. 

Septimus. (Sittinydown.) I willtell you first, 
that you need not fear any prosecution or trou- 
ble. I can prove what I say, and I will protect 
you. 

Arthur. What is your communication, sir? 

Septimus. (Handing a letter.) Read that. It 
contains a secret that will ruin Mr. Bunts if 
made public. 
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Arthur. But this is a letter to Mr. Bunts, and ScenrE II.—FALL. 
marked private. 
Septimus. But it is mine, and I give it to you. | SCENE.—Mrs. Marcy’s parlor. Mrs. Marcy 


The matter in it will, if mz le public, entirely 
crush your rival, and the Snoozleville Sentinel 
will be the only paper in town. 

Arthur. Sir, we must dec. ne— 

Septimus. A check for a tkousand dollars, 
gentlemen, will pay you, - presume, for your 
trouble in arranging the facts into an editorial. 

Frank. No, sir. Ten thousand, ten million 
dollars will not buy our honor. 

Arthur. We do not wish to pry into Mr. 
3unts’ personai history, nor injure an old gen- 
tleman who has never done us any harm. 

Septimus. Never done you any harm! Why, 
there is not a week that he does not abuse you 
roundly. 

Arthur. And we pay him back. 

Septimus. But you cover him with ridicule. 

Arthur. His paper, sir, his polities, his pub- 
lic opinions, these are fair, open grounds for 
warfare ; but we can never use private papers 
for malicious or injurious publications. 

Septimus. But I thought you hated and des- 
pised him. 

Frank. Not at all. 
spected friend. 

Septimus. Then all your abuse of him is— 

Arthur. Wind—empty wind. 

Septimus. Then, perhaps, he did not mean to 
insult me, only make fun of my opinions. 

Frank. Of course. You write us a good spicy 
article abusing his politics or his paper, and we 
will publish it, and probably laugh over it with 
him. 

Septimus. I will. I’ll meet his breeze witha 
perfect gale. Good-morning, gentlemen. 

Arthur and Frank. Good-morning ! 

[Zzxit SEPTIMUS. 


Personally, he is a re- 


Arthur. Coxcomb ! 
Frank, Puppy! 


Enter JOHN. 


John. Oh, Marse Watson, I done lost dat 
ar paper! 

Frank. Lost it! How? 

John. De win’ jes took it clar over de roof ob 
de printing office jes as I was gwine in de door, 

Arthur. You young scoundrel! 

John. ’Deed, Marse Watson, I done held 
onto him like a fly on de lasses jug, but de win’ 
dis day is puffectly ridiculous, ’deed it is, Marse 
Watson. Dis nigger never see such blowin’ in 
ali his life. Dat ar gentleman jes went out he 
done lost his hat, and he’d jes a runnin’ arter 
it dis minit, an’ it a roly bolyin’ down de street 
like it was some live thing. 

Frank, Well, I suppose I must rewrite it, 
and, John, if you lose this copy I’ll blow you 
up higher than any wind you ever saw. 

John. Dey allers said der was a good deal of 
blow "bout dis office. (Dodges a blow from 
Arthur. Curtain falls.) 


seated at a table sewing. 
Facing audience, a sofa. 


In the background, 


Mrs. Marey. (Looking at her watch.) Hal?’ 
past twelve! It is time Clara was here to lun- 
cheon. She has, probably, stopped at Mollie 
Fields’, and when those two girls begin to chat, 
neither marks the passage of time. I wish now 
that Ciara would come to day, for I think Mr. 
Septimus Goodwin will drop in for luncheon, 
and I do want Clara to make an impression 
there. He is rather foppish, I know, but then 
he will have half a million dollars when that 
queer old uncle of his in California dies, and a 
man can afford to be foppish on the allowance 
his uncle gives him now. (Bell rings.) Ah, 
there comes Clara! 





Enter SEPTIMUS GOODWIN. 


Septimus. Good-morning, Mrs. Marcy! 
Mrs. Marcy. Good-morning, Mr. Goodwin! 








| perfect hurricane. 


Pray, be seated. Is it not very disagreeable 
out? 

Septimus. Very windy. The wind blows a 
It quite disarranges one’s 
dress. (Settles his collar.) 

Clara. (Sings behind the scenes.) 

* Love was once a little boy, 
Heigho! Heigho!’ 

Mrs. Marcy. There comes my young tom-boy. 

Septimus. Miss Clara has always such an 
enchanting flow of spirits. 


Enter CLARA, in walking dress, 

Clara. Oh, mamma) such an adventure! 
Good-morning, Mr. Goodwin ! 

Septimus. Good-morning, Miss Clara! 
I not hear the adventure? 

Clara. Certainly, you may. It was when L[ 
first left home this morning. I had a whole 
armful of Mollie Fields’ books I was going to 
return, when, justas I turned into Queen Street, 
the pin dropped off my veil, and a puff of wind 
(it blows a perfect gale, mamma) took the old 
thing up into the air. It was all in vain for 
me to try to save it unless I dropped all my 
books, and I had given it up for lost, when a 
young gentleman stepped up with the most 
graceful bow, and in his hand my veil. ‘‘ Allow 
me to return your veil,’’ he said, and I, of 
course, allowed him. 

Mrs. Marcy. I hope you did not begin to talk 
to him. It wonld be just like your daring 
ways. 

Clara. Now, mamma, that is too bad! No, 
indeed ; I bowed as gracefully as an armful of 
books would permit, said, ‘‘Thank you,” and, 
as novelists say, ‘‘vanished from his gaze.’’ 
But, mamma, he was so handsome, such large 
eyes, such waving hair, such a moustache, such 
a combination of charms! 

Septimus, (Sarcastically.) Youare eloquent! 


May 
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Clara. Of course I am. He was the hand- 
somest man I ever saw. 

Mrs. Marcy. Clara! 

Clara. (Carelessly.) Oh, present company 
always excepted, of course. 

Septimus. ( Aside.) Impudence! But how 
charming she is in spite of her mischief. (Bell 
rings violently.) 

Clara. Mercy, what a ring! (Runs to win- 
dow.) Oh, mamma, an old man has had a fall, 
and they are bringing him in here. 

Enter FRANK supporting Mr. Cyrus Goop- 
WIN, who walks as if hurt. He is shabbily 
dressed. JOHN ‘follows FRANK with MR. 
GOoDWIN’s hat and cane. 

Frank. I hope this intrusion will be par- 
doned. I ventured to bring this gentleman 
here. He has had a fall just before your door. 
(Supports Mr. GOODWIN to sofa.) 

Mrs. Marcy. ( Aside.) Old beggar! (Sews 
without offering to rise.) 

Frank. (Arranging Mr. GOODWIN on sofa.) 
There, sir, I hope that is comfortable ? 

Mr. Goodwin. (Groaning.) Oh, my leg is 
broken, [am sure! Oh, such pain ! 

Clara. (Going to sofa.) Let me put this pil- 
low under your head, sir. (Sees FRANK’S 
face, and starts.) 

Frank. ( Aside.) The young lady I met this 
morning. 

Clara. Are you badly hurt, sir? Mamma, 
he is faint. 

Mrs. Marcy. (Coldly.) Indeed! 

Frank. John, run for the nearest doctor! 

John. I was jes a wondering why you didn’t 
*spress yourself dat way long ’nuffago. Where 
does dat doctor preside ? 

Clara. There is one on the next street. 
(Pointing.) That way. 

John. Yes, miss. Supposin’ he’s out? 

Frank. Then go to the one opposite the 
office. 

John. Supposin’ he ain’t at home? Doctors 
80 curous. 

Frank. Go along, sir, and bring a doctor 
here! 

John. I will if we ain’t boff blowed away 
fust. [£rit JonN. 

Septimus. (Haughtily.) Perhaps you are 
not aware, sir, that there is a hospital within 
two blocks of this place. 

Clara. (Indignantly.) He does not need to 
be aware of it, Mr. Goodwin. 

Mr. Goodwin. Eh! What? 

Clara. This is our house, I believe, and we 
do not propose to refuse shelter to a gentleman, 
who is unfortunate enough to fall before our 
door. 

Septimus. (Sneeringly.) Gentleman! Beg- 
gar! 

Mr. Goodwin. (Trying to rise.) If I intrude! 

Clara. Lie still, sir. Pray, do not move. 
Mamma, you do not wish this gentleman to 
move ? 





Mrs. Marcy. (Coldly.) Certainly not, my dear. 

Clara. He is fainting! 

Mr. Goodwin. (Faintly.) Water! 

Clara. Mr. Goodwin, hand me some water? 

Frank. (Bringing water from thetable.) Allow 
me! 

Mr. Goodwin. (Reviving.) Thank you my 
dear. (Jn alow tone toCLARA.) Which gen- 
tleman do you cali Mr. Goodwin? 

Clara. The one with the yellow kid gloves 
on. Your friend is a stranger to me. 

Mr. Goodwin. Ah! ( Bell rings.) 


Enter JOHN. 
John. Ebery doctor in dis town done gone 
out! 
Frank. You scoundrel— 
John. Xcepting de one dat’ll be here soon 
as he puts up his destruction case. 
Clara. (To Mr. Goopwin.) I hope, sir, he 
will relieve you. 
Mr. Goodwin. Thank you. The pain is fright- 
ful. 
Frank, I think I will leave you now, sir, 
unless I can be of further assistance. 
Mr. Goodwin. I beg you will stay! 
[Bell rings. JOHN goes out. 
Frank. If you desire it, sir, I will certainly 
remain. 
Enter JOHN. 
John. De physichum! (Aside) Twenty 
dollars a fee! [Curtain falis. 





ScENE III.—WIND-FALL. 


SCENE.—Same as SCENE II. Mr. Goopwry, 
seated in an arm-chair near the fire, reading a 
paper. 

Mr. Goodwin. One month to-day since my 
accident brought me to this house, and to-day, 
for the first time, the doctor pronounces me 
able to leave it. Well, it will be a relief to my 
hostess, no doubt, although she has been rather 
more civil since I informed her that I was not 
a beggar, as she supposed, but could pay my 
own expenses. But I think my little nurse, 
Clara, will regret her old friend. Dear child, 
she did not wait to inquire about my bank ac- 
count before she was kind to the oid man. 
How gentle she was when I knew she was 
longing to sing and romp; as skittish as a colt 
for others, but so kind tome. Well, well! 


Enter Mrs. MARCY. 


Mrs. Marcy. Good-morning, Mr. Cyrus. 

Mr. Goodwin. ( Aside.) That’s my name here. 
(Aloud.) Good-morning. You look disturbed. 

Mrs. Marcy. I have a disagreeable duty to 
perform, sir. (Sits down.) I wish to request 
you to ask Mr. Watson to discontinue his visits 
here. Mr. Goodwin disapproves of them, and 
I— well I prefer to have them cease. 

Mr. Goodwin. May I inquire the reason ? 
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Mrs. Marcy. ( Hesitating.) Well, sir, I will be 
feank with you. My daughter Clara, who is 
too young to judge what is for her own good, 
has been for some months the object of Mr. 
Goodwin’s special attentions, and I think this 
Mr. Watson is—is— 

Mr. Goodwin. Trying to rival him. Well, 
madam, I understand he is a gentleman of 
honor, of good family, and certainly possessing 
talent. 

Mrs. Marcy. But his only income is the pre- 
carious salary of a small weekly paper’s sub- 
scription list, while Mr. Goodwin is heir to an 
immense estate, belonging to a dried up old 
uncle somewhere in California, who will, it is 
to be hoped, die very soon. 

Mr. Goodwin. (Dryly.) Is he certain of his 
legacy ? 

Mrs. Marcy. Oh yes, and Clara— 

Mr. Goodwin. Is she engaged to Mr. Goodwin ? 

Mrs. Marcy. No, but T think this young Wat- 
son once removed, she will come to her senses 
again. 

Mr. Goodwin. Then your only objection to 
the young man is his poverty ? 

Mrs. Marcy. That is a sufficient objection. 


Enter JOHN. 


John. Mornin’. .Is Marse Watson yere ? 

Mrs. Marcy. No, he is not here. 

Mr. Goodwin. I think he will be here soon, 
John. You had better wait. 

Mrs. Marcy. (Sneeringly.) Yes, he is very 
attentive in his calls. 

Mr. Goodwin. I appreciate the attention, 
madam. I can never forget that for ten nights 
after my fall, when I was suffering intense 
agony, that young man nursed me with the 
devotion of a son, and that, too, after days of 
mental and bodily labor. 

Mrs. Marcy. Very devoted! Still, I hope my 
request may be granted. 

Mr. Goodwin. You have certainly a right to 
command here. I have written to have my 
rooms at the National Hotel prepared for me 
to-night, and I wish to beg your acceptance 
of this case as a small token of my gratitude 
for your hospitality. (Hands a jewel case.) 

Mrs. Marcy. (Opening case.) Oh, thank you! 
Diamonds! and such exquisite ones. his is 
too valuable a gift, sir— 

Mr. Goodwin. Don’t mention it. We, my 
friend Mr. Watson and myself, will not intrude 
upon you after this afternoon. 

Mrs. Marcy. ( Rising.) I must find Clara and 
show her your lovely gift. (Aside.) I’m sure 
I never expected a present from him. It is 
quite a wind-fall. [Exit Mrs. Marcy. 

Mr. Goodwin. John, have you seen Mr. Wat- 
son this morning? 

John. Done met him in de park jes’ now. 

Mr. Goodwin. Was he alone? 

John. (Giggling.) ’Specs Miss Clara was 
dar, too. Dey was a-talkin’ mighty serious, 
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too, "deed dey was. Ki! yi! dey didn’t know 
dis boy see um. (Laughs.) 

Mr. Goodwin. What are you laughing about? 

John. Marse Watson he’s gone goose *bout 
Miss Clara, sure nuff. Dis boy knows when 
pretty lady and hansum genemum courtin’. 
He’s got eyes in de back of his head, dis nigger 
has. 

Mr. Goodwin. Then you think Mr. Watson is 
in love. 

John. Sho now, Marse Cypress, you knows it, 
too. Marse Watson he writes pietry—lots, 
heaps, barrels of pietry till Marse Mansfield he’s 
most substracted ’bout it. Says Marse Watson 
*haint no more gumption nowYbout polly tricks 
nor sketchums nor nothin’ ’tall cept jes verses 
bout Miss Clara, de shero ob his confections. 

Mr. Goodwin. (Laughing.) Where did you 
get that word? Heroine, John. 

John. I hears ’em down at de office talkin’ 
*bout heroes, and I thought putty gals was she- 
roes. I reads some in de waste paper basket, 
too. 

Mr. Goodwin. Then you can read. Can you 
write ? 

John. Not much, Marse Cypress. Can’t spell 
fust rate ’cordin’ to de spellin’ book. I kin 
spell ’cordin’ to nater, now, splendid. 

Mr. Goodwin. What’s the difference, John ? 

John. Why, Marse Cypress, de spellin’ book 
spells k-n-o-c-k, knock, d’ye see? 

Mr. Goodwin. Well? 

John. Dat’s ’cordin’ to speller, now ’cordin’ 
to nater, its n-o-k, knock. 

Mr. Goodwin. A very good definition. 

John. Wonder what gat ar is. Yes, Marse 
Cypress, it’s a good deposition, sure nuff. 
Marse Watson he uster teach dis boy some 
*fore he feli in lub. Marse Mansfield says 
won’t nuffin’ cure him now ‘cept patrimony. 

Mr. Goodwin. Matrimony, John. 

John. ’Specs ’bout de same, I was in lub 
myself once, Marse Cypress. 

Mr. Goodwin. You, John! why, you are no- 
thing but a boy. 

John. Can’t help dat, Marse Cypress, dis 
nigga was awful bad wid dat complaint. She 
was sich a lubly gal, brack as a crow, and 
couldn’t she dance de double shuffle ?—her 
heels jest flyin’ like dey was full of quicksilver. 
(Sighs. ) 

Mr. Goodwin. Did she smile on you, John? 

John. Marse Cypress, she jes done jilted me 
an’ took up wid ’nother nigger bout my size, 
cos he’d got a pot of smelly stuff to take de 
kink outer his wool. He jes sez, ‘‘ Sophronia 
Arabella Josephine, smell dat ar,’’ and she 
nebber had no more to say to me. I wallopped 
him, though! Weared him out wid a stick. 


Enter FRANK and CLARA. CLARA looks very 
sad, and FRANK rather angry. 


Frank. Money rules the world! (Sighs.) 
What do you want, John? 
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(During the following conversation CLARA 
talks aside with MR. GOODWIN, her face bright- 
ening all the time.) 


John. Marse Mansfield sez he can’t find de 
paralytic collub. 

Frank. I entirely forgot the political column. 
Say I'll be there presently, John. 

John. An’ he sez did you take the music age 
home last night ? 

Frank. The what? 

John. The music age. Gum stick um. 

Frank. Mucilage! Yes. Run get it off my 
table, John. 

John (Aside.) Dese lovers ain’t got no 
gumption no ways! He’ll leave his head some- 
whar next! [Ezxit. JonN. 

Clara. And Mr. Septimus Goodwin is your 
nephew ? 

Mr. Goodwin. Yes, I have the honor to. be 
uncle to that contemptible puppy. 

Frank. You are severe, sir ! 

Mr. Goodwin. I may be severe, but I am just. 
I thought that my nephew, for whom I have 
done everything in my power to make him 
happy since he was a boy, had some gratitude, 
some affection for me, but I have heard him 
talk in such contemptuous terms this last 
month of the old uncle whose money-bags he 
expects to inherit that I am quite disgusted. 
More, a beggar in reality deserved more consid- 


eration than the poor injured man you brought , 


here met at his hands. He is a heartless, 
empty-headed coxcomb. 

Clara. I have long thought so, but mamma 
will not allow me to gxpress such an opinion. 

Mr. Goodwin. She wishes to have him for a 
son-in-law. 

Clara, That can never be. I will give my 
hand only where my heart has been already 
won. (Gives her hand to FRANK.) 

Frank. You see, sir, how it is. We shall 
have to meet opposition, I dare say, but I will 
win my way yet. 

Clara. And if you never have wealth, you 
shall have a wife who does not fear poverty, if 
she can have love. 

Mr. Goodwin. I was about to tell you, Clara, 
that in the place of my nephew, Mr. Septimus 
Goodwin— 


Enter MRS. MARCY and SEPTIMUS. 


Frank. Good-morning! 

Mrs. Marey. Good-morning, Olara, my love ; 
where have you been ? 

Mr. Goodwin. Allow me, madam, to explain. 
You informed me, this morning, that your only 
objection to Mr. Watson for a son-in-law— 

Septimus. ( Aside.) Eh? what? 

Mr. Goodwin. Was his poverty. I find my 
little nurse here has set her heart upon the 
scapegrace, and, as seme return for the kind- 
ness these young people have bestowed upon 





an old man, I shail adopt Mr. Watson, and at 
my death he will be my heir. 

Frank. I! Oh, sir, this generosity— 

Mr. Goodwin, Tut, tut! be quiet! I am an 
old man, but as I may live some years yet, I 
will settle upon you a sum that will, I think, 
satisfy even Mrs. Marcy, until my death leaves 
you sole heir to my property. 

Septimus. (Sneeringly.) May I inauire what 
property ? 

Mr. Goodwin. (Rising.) The estate of Cyrus 
Goodwin, your humble servant. 

Septimus. Goodness gracious ! 

Mrs. Marcy. (Sinking into a chair.) Amaze- 
ment! 


Enter JOHN. 

John. Marse Watson! Marse Watson! Come 
to de office right ’long! You done got good 
luck dis yere time ! 

Frank. Why, what is the matter ? 

John. Matter nuff! Marse Bunts done gib 
up de Argum, an’ all de prescribers come ober 
to de Senpulum. 

Clara. But, Frank, you need no longer care 
for that. 

Frank. Your mother— 

Mrs. Marcy. Oh, of course I have no further 
objection. Mr. Goodwin’s. kindness removes 
all my scruples, Clara, my dear. (Takes 
CLARA’S hand and places itt in FRANK’S.) 
Take her, Mr. Watson! Bless you, my chil- 
dren! 

Septimus. I think I am de trop here. 

{ Exit SEPTIMUS. 

Mr. Goodwin. That’s right. I’m sure I’ve 
not been so happy for years. And if I might 
make a pun— 

All. Oh, yes, indeed ! 

Mr. Goodwin. I should say that the gale that 
blew me down at Frank Watson’s feet, proved 
to him quite a—can you guess? 

Frank. No. Can you, Clara? 

Clara. I cannot. Do you know, mamma ? 

Mrs. Marcy. No, I cannot guess. 

Mr. Goodwin. (To audience.) Then our 
friends here must supply the word. 

[After audience guess, curtain falls. ] 
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JOHNNIE’S PICTURE. 
BY LINA CLOSBON. 
Eves of blue, golden hair, 
Breath as sweet as summer air, 


To us the fairest of the fair, 
Little Johnaie. 


Chubby hands, little nose, 

Dimpled knees, curled up toes, 

Fresh as any new-blown rose, 
Darling Johnoie. 


Full of mischief, full of fun, 

Yet can neither talk or run ; 

Father, keep our little one, 
Precious Johanie. 
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WORK DEPARTMENT. 


KNITTED BODICE WITHOUT 
SLEEVES. 


Materials.—Four ounces black, three and a half 
ounces purple fleecy; black silk elastic; a steel 
buckle; nine black bone buttons. 

TuIs bodice is knitted in brioche stitch with 
black and purple wool, so that the raised ribs 

Fig. 1—Front View. 






appear black on one side and purple on the 
other. The bodice fits quite close. It is fast- 
ened in front with black bone buttons and a 


Fig. 2.—Baek View. 


steel buckle. Two strips of silk elastic are 
knitted in at the bottom. Begin at the bottom 
of the bodice with black wool, and cast en 170 





stitches. The needles must be rather fine, and 
the knitting not too loose. Work backwards 
and forwards 24 rows as follows: Slip the Ist 
stitch, alternately throw the wool forward, slip 
lasif you were going to purlit, and knit 1. In 
the next row knit together the stitch which has 
been slipped and the stitch formed by throwing 
the wool forward, slip the knitted stitch, after 
having thrown the wool forward. In the 25th 
row take the purple wool and work 1 row as 
before. Now work alternately 1 
row with black wool and 1 row 
with purple, but as the wool is not 
cut off, the brioche stitch must be 
alternately knitted and purled. 
Work always 2 rows on the same 
side from right to left. The follow- 
ing 26th row is worked with black 
woo] in common brioche stitch, 
only the slipped stitch of the pre- 
ceding row is purled together with 
the stitch formed by throwing the 
wool forward. 27th. Turn the 
work, with purple wool purled 
brioche stitch. 28th. On the same 
side with black wool knitted brioche stitch. 
After having worked 40 rows all in the same 
manner, begin the front gore. Divide the 
stitches upon three needles, 82 stitches on one 
needle for the back, and 44 stitches for each 
front part on the two other needles. Then 
work the first 11 stitches of the left front part 
(this row must be worked on that side of the 
work upon which the ribs appear purple) in 
knitted brioche stitch; the 11th stitch must 
have a slipped stitch, with the wool thrown 
forward, therefore it isa purple rib. After this 








stitch begin the gore with the following 13 
stitches. The ribs are then worked 
so that a purple one comes over a 
black one, and a black over a purple 
one. Do not work upon the follow- 
ing black stitch ; knit the following 
stitch with the one formed by throw- 
ing the wool forward. Throw the 
wool forward, and then only slip the 
black stitch which had been left, so 
that it comes behind the stitch which 
has just been knitted. This cross- 
ing of the stitch is repeated once 
more, then knit the following stitch 
together with the one formed by 
throwing the wool forward, throw 
the wool forward, slip the crossed black stitch 
and the two following single black stitchas. 
The slipped stitch and the stitch formed by 
throwing the wool forward before the 3d single 
black stitch are then knitted together,’so that 
the crossed stitches are placed in opposite di- 
rections. The three black stitches which are 
knitted off together as 1 stitch in the next row 
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form the middle line of the front gore, and are 
continued in a straight line to the point of the 
gore. ‘Phe crossing takes place twice more in 
this row, but now the black stitch is slipped 
first. After the 24th stitch knit together the 
following stitch with the stitch formed by 
throwing the wool forward. Then continue to 
work in common brioche stitch to the other 
front part, where the gore begins before the 
24th stitch from the end. In the next row, 
which is worked in purled brioche stitch with 
black wool, take up the black loop between 2 
purple ribs after the 11th stitch, purl it so as to 
form the stitch which is missing at that place. 
The 3 slipped stitches in the preceding row are 
purled together as one stitch with the stitch 
formed by throwing the wool forward between 
the ribs. The loop is also taken up on the 
other side of the front gore in the same man- 
ner, a8 well as on the other front part. Then 
work 6 rows without increasing or decreasing. 
The crossing of the stitch is repeated after 
every 7 rows, always on the knitted brioche 
stitch side, with purple wool. In the 18th row 
of the gore the 3 middle stitches are not knitted 
together, but separately, so that the pattern 
must be decreased in 26 rows. In the back 30 
stitches only must be decreased, two in every 
6th row. After the 60th row another decreas- 
ing takes place on the onter edges of the front 
parts for the neck; they decrease 2 stitches (1st 
rib) after the 5th stitch from the front edge in 
every 3d row. The 5 stitches which close to 
the neck are cast off together with the 5 stitches 
on the shoulders. Then cast off loosely the 
stitches of the back; take all the selvedge 
stitches of the front on the needles, and knit 24 
tows of brioche stitch with black wool, making 
9 button-holes on the right front part. On the 
wrong side of this part sew on a strip of black 
silk, with slits worked round in button-hole 
stitch, stitching at the same time into the knit- 
ting. The following scallops are knitted round 
the top of the jacket and round the armholes 
with black wool: Take the selvedge stitches 
on the needles, work 4 rows alternately, 1 
stitch knitted, 1 stitch purled, thread the wool 
into a Berlin wool-work needle, * cast off 3 
stitches together, draw the wool through the 
needle, and take the 2 following stitches on the 
wool in the worsted needle; repeat from *. 
Sew on the buttons the strips of silk elastic on 
either side of the black stripe at the bottom, 
and fasten the ends of the latter with the steel 
buckle. 





ee 


NECK-PIECE FOR A CHEMISE IN 
CROCHET AND EMBROIDERY. 


THIS neck-piece is made of embroidered and 
crochet squares, and is trimmed all round with 
guipure lace three-quarters of an inch wide. 
Cut out a piece of coarse cambrie muslin of the 
shape seen in the illustration, and arrange the 





squares on it. The crochet squares are worked 
with fine crochet cotton. Begin in the centre 
of 1 of the 4 branched patterns of a square, 
which are worked separately as follows: Make 
a foundation chain of 8 stitches ; join them into 
a circle, and work the 

1st round. 3 chain, which count for 1 treble ; 
*7 chain, 1 treble in the next stitch but 1 of the 
foundation chain ; repeat twice more 7 chain, 1 
slip stitch in the 3d chain stitch of the 3, which 
count for 1 treble at the beginning of the round. 





2d. 1 double in the 1st of the 7 chain of the 
1st round, * 1 long double, 1 treble in the next 
2 chain ; twice 2 treble divided by 2 chain in 
the next stitch; 1 treble, 1 long double, 1 dou- 
ble in the next 3 stitches, 1 slip stitch in the 
following treble, repeat 3 times more from *. 
One #branched pattern is thus completed ; 
fasten the cotton and work 3 more such pat- 
terns, which are fastened together at the cor- 
ners by the middle stitch of the 3 chain, as can 
be seen in the illustration. They are edged 
with the 5 following rounds :— 

1st round. 1 double over the 3 chain at the 
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corner of the 4branched pattern, * 5 chain, 2 
treble divided by 2 chain in the next slip stitch, 
5 chain, 1 double in the stitch which joins 2 
patterns at a corner, 5 double, 2 treble divided 
by 3 chain into the next slip stitch, 5 chain, 1 
double in the middle one of the next 3 ehain ; 
repeat from *. 

2d. * 5 slip stitches in the first 5 stitches of 
the preceding round, 3 chain, 1 treble in the 
middle one of the 3 chain between 2 treble, 3 
chain, miss 2 stitches, 9 slip stitches in the fol- 
lowing 9 stitches, 3 chain, 1 treble in the middle 
stitch of the 3 following chain, 3 chain, miss 2, 
5 slip stitches, 1 purl (3 chain, 1 slip stitch in 
the 1st); repeat from * 1 purl at the end of the 
round. 

3d. *7 slip stitches in the first 7 stitches of 
the preceding round, 5 chain, miss 3, 7 slip 
stitches on the following 7 stitches, 5 chain, 
miss 1, 7 slip stitches in the next 7 stitches, 5 
chain, miss 3, 7 slip stitches in the following 7 
stitches, 5 chain. 1 slip stitch in the next purl, 
5 chain, repeat from *; at the end of the round 
1 slip stitch in the 1st stitch of the round. Turn 
the work with 1 chain, work 3 slip stitches on 
the next 3 of the last-worked 5 chain; turn 
again and begin the 

4th. * 4 times alternately 7 chain, 1 slip stitch 
in the middle one of the next 5 chain, 6 chain 
which form the corner, 1 slip stitch in the 
middle one of the next 5 chain; repeat 3 times 
more from *, 

5th. 1 double in every stitch of the preceding 
round, 3 double in the middle of the 5 chain at 
the corners. 

The embroidered squares are worked in satin 
stitch on muslin, and joined on to the crochet 
squares with button-hole stitch, inserting the 
needle for every button-hole stitch into one of 
the selvedge stitches of the squares. The lace 
is sewn on the neck-piece when completed with 
overcast stitches. 


NECKLACE AND BRACELETS FOR 
LITTLE GIRLS. 

Materials.—Perforated card-board, ribbon velvet, 
small crystal beads, large ditto, crystal beads flat on 
one side, 

THE little stars intended for the necklace 
consist of single layers of the card-board placed 
with small crystal beads upon ribbon velvet 
half an inch broad and a yard long, closed in 
front with a hook and eye, and arranged ac- 
cording to design. 

The star ornamenting the ends of the ribbon 
must have three layers of the card-board gum- 
med upon each other, and fastened on with a 
large crystal bead. For the cross, two pieces 
of the card-board of the same size must be cut, 
and placed upon each other that it may stand 
out in relief. The breadth for each cross arm 
must be five types, which inclose four lines of 
holes. (By type we mean a space of the card- 





board rib inclosed by four holes.) Underneath 
the cross arms the straight side edges of the 
long bar are eighteen types long, and above the 
cross-bar the length is nine types. The straight 
side edges of the cross-bar are eight types long. 
They are all sloped off to a point, as shown in 
Fig. 1. Each bar must have four double layers 


Fig. 1.—Child’s Necklace. 





gummed upon each other in separate strips in 
the form of a cross, which must each decrease 
always one type in length and breadth, so that 


Fig. 2.—Child’s Bracelet. 





the last strip is only one type broad. The cross 
is hung upon an eye of double white silk, which 
is pushed in between the two halves when they 
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are gummed together. By the second eye— 
consisting of a few strung crystal beads—the 
cross is fastened to the tie. 

The bracelet has a bow and ends the same as 
the necklace, and is fastened with a hook and 
eye. 

ccienmiiiniatinaigtass 
FOOT-CUSHION IN PLUSH STITCH. 
(See Engravings, Page 32.) 

Materials.—Wood frame; half a yard of canvas; 
six shades of cerise wool, fleecy or double Berlin; 
some card-board; cable cord and fringe, about four 
inches broad, 

Tue frame consists of four pieces of wood, 
fourteen inches in length and four inches and a 
quarter high. Fig. 2 shows a portion of the 
work in the original size. The letters a,b, c, d 
show the gradual arrangement of a separate 
stripe ; of these, four of the same shade are re- 
quired for a square. Our model contains six 
striped squares, in the square for which six 
shades of the cerise are selected, taking alter- 
nately the four lightest and the four darkest. 
The canvas should not be coarser than that 
shown in Fig. 2. The closer the stitches are 
worked into each other the better the effect. 
Each separate stripe is six stitches broad, in the 
middle of which (see Fig. 2 a) lay on the 
thread of the first color, and work twelve cross 





— 








stitches in a line over every two stitches. Cover 
the under cross stitch line with a piece of card- 
board measuring four stitches in breadth, which 
will be found very useful afterwards in cutting 
the separate stripes (see Fig. 20). Over this 
work four stitches high, according to the design, 
leaving two threads between, above, and under- 
neath. Repeat a second layer six stitches high, 
in the same color (see Fig.2¢). Fig. 2dshows 
a finished stripe, which must be afterwards cut 
evenly along the middle. The three remaining 
stripes of the square are worked in the follow- 
ing colors, according to the directions, each 
square being all of the same shade. For the 
arrangement of the squares see Fig. 2. 

When all the squares are finished they must 
be carefully cut according to the design, and 
the card-board removed. Then steam the right 
side of the work over very hot water, which 
will blend the stripes. Cover the outside of the 
wooden frame crosswise with a broad webbing. 
Stitch a piece of linen over the opening, and 
place the slightly arched cushion over that. 
Trim the cushion all round with fringe. The 
corners may be ornamented with tassels or not, 
according to taste. Fig. 1 represents the fin- 
ished cushion and straps to render it portable. 
A bottle of warm water could be placed under- 
neath to keep the feet warm. 
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SQUARE IN GUIPURE NETTING, 











SUITABLE FOR DOYLEYS, ETC. 
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PEN-WIPEK. about two inches and two-fifths wide, also 
Materials.—Green and black cloth, chalk, crystal | pinked out and folded in half its width, is 
and black round beads, steel beads. sewn on underneath the green strip, and must 


Tas pen-wiper is made of a strip of green | appear on the right sjde long, one inch wide. 





cloth thirteen inches and a quarter long and | Any pattern can be chosen. Loops and ends, 
five inches and three-quarters wide. It is | finished off in tassels of brown silk soutache, 
pinked out on either side, and ornamented with | complete the ornamentation. 

chalk and steel beads, A strip of black cloth 
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EMBROIDERY FOR A GENTLEMAN’S HANDKERCHIEF. 
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WORK-BAG. 
Materials.—Brown glacé silk, some card-board, nar- 
row plaited braid, brown silk tassels, brown silk 
cord, 
THIS work-bag is very practical, and we re- 
commend it particularly. The bottom is made 








of card-board, covered with brown silk orna- 
mented with embroidery. The piece of card- 
board must be four inches square. When the 
brown silk has been embroidered with point- 
russe with brown purse silk, sew it on the piece 
of card-board from illustration. The upper 
part, that is to say, the bag, consists of a strip 
of brown silk sixteen inches long, seven inches 
wide, hemmed at the top, so as to draw strings 
through. Sew on the satin plaiting and tassels 
as seen in the illustration. 


ae 





NETTED CASE FOR A BALL. r 


Our Engraving shows a netted case for car- 
rying balls about out walking ; it is easier to 








hold them in this manner than in the hand. 
Our pattern is netted with thick gray cotton | 
and scarlet wool. It is ornamented with small 

red worsted balls, and the name of the owner | 
is worked on it. On our pattern the name is | 
Albert. The letters are darned in the netted | 
ground in darning stitch. Begin the netting at 

the upper edge ; cast on 50 stitches over a mesh 

measuring four-fifths of an inch round, with | 
gray cotton ; join the stitches into a circle, and | 
work 45 rounds. Then work one round with | 





red wool over a mesh measuring one inch and 
three-fifths round, netting together 2 gray 
stitches for 1 stitch. The red stitches are 
drawn together close and tight. Then darn 
the squares of the 35th round with scarlet 
wool with darning stitch, work the letters 
above this round, and then the ornament 
above them. The upper border of the net is 
edged with an open-work row, through which 
cords are drawn crosswise. This rowis worked 
as follows :— 





lst row. Alternately 3 double in 1 selvedge 
stitch, 5 chain. 

2d. * 1 long treble in 1 chain stitch scallop 
of the preceding row, 3 chain, 1 long treble on 
the middle one of the next 3 double; repeat 
from *. When the cords have been drawn 
through this border, finish them off at each end 
with a red ball. Underneath the darned round 
fasten small balls on silk threads, and in the 
centre of the bottom one large worsted ball. 
Wires covered with wool are fastened inside 
on the darned rounds. 





>> 


CASE FOR COMBS AND BRUSHES. 


THIS case is very convenient in travelling for 
keeping combs and brushes in. Fig. 1 shows 
the case closed, and Fig. 2 open; the latter 
shows the inside of the case. Our pattern is 
made of American cloth and brown holland ; 
the latter material forms the outer covering, 
and is ornamented with embroidery in brown 
wool and silk; the inner pockets are made of 
brown American cloth. The case is ten inches 
long and three and three-fifth inches wide. Cut 
first two similar pieces of brown holland and 
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Fig 1.—Card-case Closed. 





cloth, then four strips one and one-fifth inch 
wide for the flaps on all the sides of the case. 
Then prepare for the inside of the pockets an- 
other piece of American cloth as large as the 
first, and one somewhat narrower piece ; fasten 
both together on one side and at the top and 
bottom. On the narrower piece sew on another 
still smaller piece of American cloth, seen on 
Fig. 2. Then fasten together the outer cover- 
ing (after having embroidered itin point russe) 
and lining; then the strips for the flaps; then 
join one side of the case with three of the flaps, 





Fig. 2.—Card-case Oyen. 





which are sewn together at the bottom (at the 
lower corners of the case) ; then join the flaps 
with the inner pockets, and afterwards with 
the remaining side of the case; the latter on 
one side only, however; on the other it is 
joined to the fourth flap. 

A smaller pocket of American cloth should 
first have been sewn on the lining of this side, 
as can be seen in Fig. 2. The pockets and 
seams are all bound with brown ribbon three- 
quarters of an inch wide; sew on loops and 
buttons, and two strings for tying the case. 
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Receipts, We. 
COFFEE AND ITS PREPARATION. 

Ir is not our iatention to go into detailed history 
of the cultivation of the coffee plant, which is not 
likely to be of great interest to our readers. Prac- 
tically it is sufficient for us to know that coffee is 
largely cultivated in many of the tropical regions of 
the globe, as the West Indies and America, Arabia, 
Ceylon, India, Bourbon, Java, etc. The Arabian or 
Mocha bean is very small, round, and dark-yellow in 
color; East Indian kinds are larger; and the Cey- 
lon, West Indian and Brazilian kinds are of a bluish 
or greenish-gray tint, and the largest in size. When 
coffee-berries are roasted, they suffer some remarka- 
ble changes, losing considerably in weight, but in- 
creasing to nearly double their original size ; during 
the roasting the aromatic flavor is developed, but 
the exact nature of the changes undergone is not 
clearly understood, It is remarkable that coffee 
contains a peculiar substance called caffein, on which 
much of the use of coffee as a beverage depends. 

Roasted coffee when ground is much adulterated 
with chicory ; this fraud is easily detected by drop- 
ping some of the suspected coffee in a wine glass 
with cold water. If the coffee is pure, it swims on 
the surface, and searoely colors the water ; if it con- 
tains chicory, the latter sinks to the bottom and 
stains the water of a deep red tint. 

Coffee is a wholesome and nutritive beverage ; it 
diminishes the disposition to sleep, and hence it is 
used by those who require to keep awake for study 
or other purposes. Medicinally it is found, like tea, 
useful in some forms of headache, where there is 
not any determination of blood to the head; and it 
is also especially useful in some cases of spasmodic 
asthma, when taken strong. 

The making of good coffee is a very rare thing in 
this country. Most persons bail it, so making a de- 
coction instead of an infusion; this effectually gets 
rid of the delicate and agreeable aromatic flavor, 
and leaves a comparatively tasteless beverage. The 
following particulars will be found worth attention: 
never buy your coffee ground, but grind it yourself 
immediately before using it; keep your coffee-pot, 
whatever kind you may use, wiped clean and dry 
inside, a damp tea or coffee-pot acquires a musty 
flavor that spoils the best tea or coffee. The cheap- 
est, and perhaps the best, coffee-pots are those made 
on the French plan, called cafétidres; if you have 
not one of these, adopt the following plan: put your 
freshly-ground coffee into the coffee-pot, previously 
made warm, and pour upon it water actually boil- 
ing, set the pot by the side of the fire for a few 
seconds, but do not let it boil up, then pour a cupful 
out and return it back again to the pot, in order to 
clear it; having done this, let it stand on the hob or 
fender to settle, and, in less than five minutes, a 
transparent strong aromatic cup of coffee may be 
poured out. Theroportions of coffee (which should 
not be too finely ground) recommended are an ounce 
to a pint, or pint and a half of water. 

The milk used with coffee should always be boiled 
and used as hot as possible ; the boiling of milk im- 
parts a peculiar and exceedingly pleasant flavor to 
the coffee. White sugar is recommended, as the 
treacle-like flavor of moist sugar quite overpowers 
the delicate aroma, 

Café au Lait.—The French are justly celebrated 
for this breakfast coffee, which may be made as fol- 
lows: use an infusion, made as directed, or in a 
cafétitre, only of double the strength, and when 
clear, pour it into the breakfast cups, which have 
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been previously half or three-quarters filled with 
boiling milk, sweetened with loaf sugar. 

Café Noix.—The strong, clear, black infusion, made 
as above, served in small cups, and drank with a 
large quantity of sugar, is the café noir of the French. 

Having been great coffee drinkers in our time, we 
have tried nearly every machine for making coffee 
that has ever been invented. These contrivances, 
though very numerous, may be arranged in two 
classes—such as boil the coffee or make # decoction, 
and those that expose it to the action of boiling 
water, or form an infusion. In the first class is in- 
cluded the common-pot, which is too well known to 
need description. The ground coffee is boiled in the 
water, and the liquid fined by pouring out a portion 
and returning it. As the flavor of coffee depends on 
a very volatile oil, which is entirely dissipated by 
boiling, it is evident that coffee preserving its deli- 
cate aroma cannot be prepared by this process. 

The full flavor of coffee can be extracted by infu- 
sion, as effected in those contrivances in which the 
boiling water is poured on the ground berries. Of 
these we have found none superior to the French 
caféti2re, which has the advantage of being cheap, 
simple, not liable to get out of order, and easily 
cleaned and dried. After trying nearly every device 
that has been promulgated, we have returned to our 
first love, the caféti2re, and hardly think we shall 
again be seduced from our attachment toit. Above 
all, we caution our readers to abstain from all cof- 
fee-making contrivances which contain a strainer 
made of linen, calico, or any vegetable fabric, as 
these, being moistened day after day, and kept con- 
stantly wet, become mouldy, and impart a very bad 
taste to the beverage. 

In the absence of any other contrivance, coffee as 
good as ever was imbibed can be made in a lipped 
jug by the following directions: Peur some boiling 
water in your jug to heat it, throw this out, put in 
your ground coffee, pour on your boiling water, stir 
down the powder from the top with a spoon, cover 
over the jug with a folded napkin, and place on the 
hob for a few minutes ; then pour out steadily, and 
you will have as clear and bright a eup of coffee as 
ever was made, As for the kind of coffee to be re- 
commended, we always prefer a mixture of one-third 
small pea-berried Mocha, with two-thirds plantation 
coffee. This gives flavor and body, and we always 
add an ounce of good ground chicory to every pound. 
Dear readers, try this mixture; make it strong— 
very strong—pour it into large breakfast cups, with 
an equal amount of boiling milk, sweeten with loaf 
sugar, and then you may laugh at those who say 
that good coffee is only to be drunk in France. 





MISCELLANEOUS COOKING. 


A la Mode Beef.—Prepare a dressing with bread or 
crackers, moisten with water seasoned with butter, 
pepper, salt, and nutmeg, cloves, and, if relished, 
allspice; add two eggs, and mix the whole well to- 
gether. Have ready a round of beef of the proper 
size for the family; cut gashes in it, and fill them 
with the dressing. Bind it together with skewers, 
and put it ina bake-pan with water enough to cover 
the bottom of the pan, in which is dissolved a little 
salt. Baste it three or four times with the salted 
water while cooking. Let it stew gently. When 
nearly done, cover it with dressing reserved for the 
purpose. Heat the lid to the pan sufficiently hot 
to brown it, cover and stew until done. It can 
be stewed in a dripping-pan, in a stove-oven, and 
browned when done by holding over it, if not already 
browned, a heated shovel. The dressing should be 
poured over it half an hour before taking it from the 
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oven. If the gravy is too thin, add a little flour 
worked free from lumps. 

Mock Venison of Corned Beef.—OCut the beef in thin 
slices, and freshen it well ; it should lie in tepid water 
three or four hours, When sufficiently fresh, lay it 
on the gridiron, and let it heat through quickly. 
Make a gravy of drawn butter; add a little pepper, 
and the yelk of an egg chopped fine, and pour over 
it; or put butter, pepper, and salt on it, as you 
would a beefsteak. This will be found a good dish, 
in the country where fresh beef is seldom to be ob- 
tained, but not equal to fresh beef or venison, 

Fresh Pork Pie.—Boil lean, fresh pork, and make 
the paste as for beefsteak pie; add to the pie, after 
putting in the meat, two potatoes cut fine, which 
have been before boiled; season with pepper, salt, 
and a dust of summer savory. If there is not fat 
enough in the pork, add butter; thicken the gravy 
with a little flour. The pie should contain as much 
gravy as possible. It is good cold or hot. 


Broiled Pork Steak.—The tenderloin is the best for 
steak, but any lean white meat is good. Broil slowly, 
after splitting it so as to allow it to cook through 
without drying or burning. When ready to turn 
over, dip the cooked side in a nice gravy of butter, 
pepper, and salt, which should be prepared on a 
platter and kept hot without oiling. It must be 
well done; there should be no sign of blood in the 
meat when cut. It requires slow broiling; it wil! 
take at least twenty minutes to broil a pork-steak. 

Lamb Chops.—Fry them a light brown, in butter, 
then add a little water, flour, salt, and a dust of 
pepper, to the gravy; let it brown, and pour it over 
the chops. 

Broiled Lamb Steak.—Broil slowly until quite done, 
then make a gravy with fresh butter melted by the 
steak, add a dust of pepper, and a little salt dissolved 
in a tablespoonful of water; serve with peas, pota- 
toes, and salads, 

Fricassee of Veal.—Cut in bits lean veal, and par- 
boil in salted water. Drain off the water, dust the 
veal with flour, and brown in butter; add sufficient 
of the broth for the gravy to the browned butter, 
and thicken very little with four. Toast bread, lay 
the slices on the platter, lay on each slice a part of 
the veal, and pour the gravy over the whole. Serve 
with mashed potatoes. 


CAKES, PUDDINGS, ETC. 

Tea Cakes.—To each pound of flour allow a dessert- 
spoonful of bread-powder, one egg, and half a pint 
of cream or new milk, half a teaspoonful of suet, 
and two teaspoonfuls of loaf-sugar, powdered. Rub 
the dry things well together, then quickly mix in, 
first the cream and then the egg. Bake quickly on 
buttered tins. If yeast be preferred, the milk should 
be a little warmed, and strained through the yeast, 
as for bread. Add the egg last. Let the dough 
stand to rise, then bake half an hour in a quick 
oven, 

Cassandra Pudding.—Three tablespoonfuls of flour, 
three eggs, a quarter of a pound of moist sugar, three- 
quarters of a pound of raisins, stewed and chopped 
fine, and half a pound of suet, all well mixed, and 
boiled three hours and a half. 

Twelfth Cake.—Wash in water two pounds and a 
half of fresh ‘butter, beat it till itis a cream; sift 
one pound and a half of double refined powdered 
loaf-sugar, and dry two pounds and a half of the best 
quality wheat flour; beat separately for half an hour 
the yelks and the whites of twenty eggs; clean and 
dry three pounds of currants, b och a pound of 
almonds, slice three-quarters of a pound of mixed 





candied peel, and finely powder an ounce of spice of 
any particular kinds you prefer; the dry ingredients 
may be put all together. Mix with the eggs half a 
pint of white wine and two glasses of brandy; add 
the butter, by degrees strew in the other ingre- 
dients; add a quarter of a pint of orange-flower 
water and eight ounces of raisins, stoned and 
minced; work the whole together for quite an hour; 
bake it in a buttered hoop lined with paper: three 
hours in a brisk oven will doit. When cold, ice and 
decorate it with ornamental figures, flowers, or 
bonbons. 

Cocoanut Puddings.—Melt two ounces of butter, 
stir in two ounces of sifted sugar; boil up for a min- 
ute. When cool, grate in two ounces of cocoanut, 
add two ounces of shred citron, the grated rind of a 
lemon, and four eggs beaten with the juice of half a 
lemon. Mix, and put into well-buttered cups, and 
bake half an hour, The same may be made as one 
pudding in a dish, and baked longer. 


Pikelets.—Take three pounds of flour; make a hole 
in the middle with your hand. Mix two spoonfuls 
of yeast with a little salt and as much milk as will 
make the flour into a light paste. Pour the milk, 
with the yeast, into the middle of the flour, and stir 
a litthe of the flour down into it; then let it stand 
all night, and the next morning work in all the flour ; 
beat it well for a quarter of an hour; let it stand for 
an hour; take it out with a large spoon, lay it in 
round cakes on a doard, well dusted with flour; 
dredge flour over them, pat them with your hand, 
and bake them. 


Peripatetic Pudding.—-Six sponge cakes, six eggs, 
a quarter of a pound of sifted sugar, half a pound of 
fresh butter, half a pound of marmalade, two glasses 
of sweet wine. Well mix these ingredients, paper 
the tin, and bake it about half an hour. 

Dutch Cake.—Six ounces of butter and lard mixed, 
four eggs, half a pound of flour, half a pound of 
sugar. Beat the butter and lard to a cream, mix it 
with the eggs well-beaten; then add the flour and 
sugar, both warmed, and a little nutmeg and cinna- 
mon; when well beaten, add a spoonful of brandy, 
and bake a full hour, ina buttered mould, in a quick 
oven. 

Steamed Bread and Butter Pudding.—Lay your bread 
and butter in a pudding basin, with layers of fruit 
jam between; add a custard as for a baked pudding, 
and then steam it. When served, pour a custard over 
it. 

Fortunatus Pudding.—Two eggs and their weight in 
butter and loaf-sugar; melt the butter a little, and 
beat well together.. Line the dish with puff paste, 
and lay some fruit jam upon it. Pour the batter in, 
and bake a quarter of an hour or twenty minutes. 


Bordeaux or Parisian Cakes.—Make a mixture as 
for pound-cakes, leaving out the fruit, peel, spices, 
etc.; bake it in a round or oval hoop. When baked 
and cold, cut it into slices half an inch thick ; spread 
each slice over with jam or marmalade, The outside 
of the cake may be cut round, or fluted to form a 
star, and the centre of the cake is occasionally cut 
out to about an inch and a half from the edge, leav- 
ing the bottom slice whole; this may be filled with 
preserved wet or dry fruits, creams, ora trifle. The 
top is ornamented with piping, wet or dry fruits, 
ané peels, or piped with jam and icing. 

Rough Biscuits.—One pound of flour, five eggs, 
leaving out two of the whites, one pound of sugar ; 
beat the eggs and sugar together half an hour; mix 
with the flour one ounce of ground ginger and one 
ounce of caraway seeds ; then mix all together; drop 
upon tins, so as to look rough when baked. 
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BUTTER. 

Tue oldest mention of butter (aad even that is an 
obscure one) is found in Herodotus, who says the 
Scythians “stir the milk of their mares, and sepa- 
rate that which rises to the surface, as they con- 
sider it more delicious than that which remains 
below it.” This, perhaps, goes no farther than 
cream, but Hippocrates, who wrote 400 years before 
Christ, and was almost contemporary with Herodo- 
tus, writes of cream, that when it is violently agi- 
tated, “the fat part, which is light, rises to the sur- 
face, and becomes what is called butter. The heavy 
and thick part, which remains below, is kneaded and 
dried, and is known by the name of hippace. The 
whey or serum remains in the middle.” Here we 
have butter and cheese satisfactorily produced at 
least two thousand years ago. But it does not ap- 
pear from Hippocrates, nor, indeed, from any of the 
ancient writers, who mention it, that butter was 
ever used as an article of ordinary food. That 
learned Greek physician speaks of its emollient 
qualities, and prescribes it externally as a medicine. 
Strabo says that the Lusitanians used butter instead 
of oil; and A®lian mentions that the East Indians 
anointed the wounds of their elephants with butter. 
Galen writes, that “in cold countries, which do not 
produce oil, butter is used in the baths.” Pliny 
recommends it to be rubbed over children’s gums in 
teething, and also forulcersin the mouth. Plutarch 
tells of a Spartan lady who smelled strongly of but- 
ter, by which it seems to have been used as a perfume 
or ointment. It is never mentioned by any Greek 
or Roman writer as used in cookery, or at the 
table. 

The people of Germany appear to have known the 
use of butter at a very early period, though how 
early is notknown. In that colder climate both but- 
ter and cheese could readily be made and preserved, 
while in Italy, Spain, and other portions of Southern 
Europe, they are not even now largely produced. 
As a substitute, the people of those countries have 
always been accustomed to the liberal use of good 
oil, both for cooking purposes and for the table. In 
the South of France butter is sold in the apothecaries’ 
shops for medicinal purposes, and one of the griev- 
ances recounted by travellers in Spain is that they 
can seldom meet with butter. In warm countries 
it is difficult to preserve it for any length of time, 
and it appears certain that the only butter the an- 
cient nations possessed was in an oily state and 
almost liquid. The Arabs are reputed to be the 
greatest eonsumers of butter in the world. A cup 
full of melted butter is an ordinary morning drink 
among all classes. Burekhardt, the Arabian tra- 
veller, says that the appetite for it is universal, and 
the poorest persons will spend half their daily income 
in order that they may have butter at every meal. 
They make it exclusively from the milk of sheep and 
goats, while other nations use that of camels, mares, 
and other animals. 


CONTRIBUTED. 


Mr. Goprr: I send you some receipts whieh have 
been tried and are very good. 

Wine Sauce.—Two cups of white sugar, three-quar- 
ters of a cup of butter; beat to a cream, add by the 
teaspoonful one cup of wine. When weli mixed, 
just before serving, place the dish in boiling water 
until well heated to a cream. 

Sponge Pudding.—Quarter of a pound of flour, the 
same of sugar. Boil with one quart of milk to a 
thick batter; after it is boiled, add quarter of a 
pound of butter toit; mix well. Then divide twelve 





eggs, the yelks from the whites, mix the yelks in the 
batter, beat the whites to a stiff froth, then mix the 
whole together, put it into a pan, and set the pan in 
which you bake it in into another pan with some 
water in it, and bake itina hot oven. To be eaten 
with a liquid sauce. 

Pop Overs.—One cup of milk, one of flour, one egg, 
a little salt. Bake in cups or pop-over irons. 

Custard Cake.—One egg, one cup of sugar, three- 
quarters of a cup of milk, one and a half cup of flour, 
three teaspoonfuls of baking powder, piece of butter 
the size of an egg. 

Custard.—One cup of milk, one teaspoonful of 
flour, two of corn-starch, one egg; sugar and salt. 
Flavor with lemoa or vanilla. : 

Walnut Cake.—One pound of flour, one of sugar, 
three-quarters of a pound of butter, one and a half 
pound of raisins, one nutmeg, six eggs, one wine- 
glassful of wine, two quarts of nuts before cracked. 
Bake in a quick oven. ELLA. 

L. A, Gopey, Str: In a late number of your valu- 
able magazine, I see an inquiry with regard to crys- 
tallizing baskets. I send a receipt which I have 
often used. Take a pound of alum, if it is a small 
basket, or a quantity proportionate to the size of the 
article to be crystallized. Put the alum in sufficient 
water to cover the basket, boil it and put it in some 
vessel large enough to hold the basket hung by a 
string so that the water will completely cover it. 
Set it aside until the water is cold, the alum will 
then be gathered upon the basket. Evergreens and 
mosses can be crystallized in the same way, and 
form a very tasteful and brilliant decoration for a 
room for an evening festival. With many thanks 
for the amusement and valuable information your 
magazine has afforded me from childhood’s hour, 

I am respectfully yours, Kate M. W. 

Another Method.—Select a crooked twig; wrap 
loose wool or cotton round the branches, and tie on 
with worsted. Suspend this in a besin or deep jar. 
Dissolve two pounds of alum in a quart of boiling 
rain-water, and pour it over the twig. Allow it to 
stand twelve hours. Wire baskets may be covered 
in the same way. 8. C. T. M., California. 

Mr. Gopgry: As an old subscriber to your maga- 
zine, allow me to send you a few receipts, which I 
know to be good. : 

Pepper Catsup.—Take fifty pods of large red bell 
peppers, seed and all; add a pint of vinegar and boil 
until you can mash the pulp through asieve. Add 
to the pulp another pint of vinegar, two spoonfuls 
of sugar, cloves, mace, spice, onions, and salt; put 
all in the kettle and boil to the proper consistency. 
I omit the spices. 

Ambrosia.—Grate a cocoanut, peel a pine-apple, 
etc., cut it up into small pieces; then put a layer of 
cocoanut in your dish, strew sugar ever it, then a 
layer of pine-apple, strew sugar over that; continue 
this until your dish is full. Orange can be substi- 
tuted for the pine-apple. It must be prepared seve- 
ral hours before it is wanted for use, 

Mrs, F. C. D. 


Bibavoe.—One pint of eream whipped until stiff, 
one ounce of isinglass boiled and strained in about 
one pint of water until reduced to a half pint. Four 
ounces of sugar, one vanilla bean; stir in the cream 
when the isinglass gets blood heat. Then mould and 
eat with whipped cream. This is a very delicate 
dessert. Can any of your subscribers tell me how 
to wash hoop-skirts? Mrs, R. T. J. 

A subscriber asks for a receipt for making choco- 
late and cocoa for breakfast; also fried rice cakes. 
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Ebitars’ Gable. 


PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 

WITH this number we begin our seventy-eighth 
half-yearly volume. We have thought the time not 
ill chosen for a brief glance at the progress of Peri- 
odical Literature in England and America, with es- 
pecial reference to the principles and conduct of the 
Lapy’s Boor. 

Reviews and Magazines have become so familiar 
to us, their influence is so constantly and so power- 
fully exerted, that we can hardly conceive of a state 
of things when all the reading matter that existed 
was in the shape of ponderous books, treating at 
length of a single subject, and that subject some 
grave question of metaphysical or juridical learning. 
Yet the introduction of periodicals is comparatively 
a recent event. They arose about the same time 
among the nations of Western Europe. France, we 
believe, claims precedence in time: the Journal des 
Savants was issued in 1665; and this, the oldest of 
its sort, is one of the most vigorous and powerful 
magazines of the present day. 

Our topic is rather the Journals of England and 
America. The earliest attempts at this kind of lite- 
rature in the Mother Country were grave and eru- 
dite. Weekly Memorials for the Ingenious was printed 
during 1681-2: the History of Learning in 1691. These 
all were short-liyed. The first great literary success 
was that of the Tatler. in 1709, followed by the Spec- 
tator in 1711, and the Rambler in 1750. The Gentleman’s 
Magazine is the oldest Monthly tn ihe language. It 
was begun in 1731, and embraced contributions from 
the best writers of the last century. For many years 
past it has been devoted to history and archeology. 
The first years of this century were distinguished by 
the appearance of the Quarterlies. The Edinburgh 
was issued in 1802; the Quarterly in 1809; the West- 
minster in 1824. Within the last twenty years the 
multiplication of periodicals has been enormous. 
Many have existed only for a few months. The best 
now published, besides those already mentioned, 
are the weekly, Saturday Review and Spectator; the 
momthly, Cornhill, Fortnightly, Fraser, and Black- 
wood; and the quarterly, North British. Punch and 
Notes and Queries have met with great success in 
their specialties. But it is noteworthy that no 
eminent periodical is devoted to women. Some are 
made up of those lighter topics that interest both 
sexes alike, and one, we think, the Victoria Maga- 
zine, has higher aims; but a journal intended to 
guide and enlighten as well as to amuse the femi- 
nine mind is still wanting. 


The early history of American periodicals is not 
very encouraging. Many attempts were made to 
establish them, but the public was too limited, or 
the writers too dull. Franklin issued his General 
Magazine in Philadelphia in 1741. The American 
Magazine was published in Boston from 1743 to 1746; 
and the Pennsylvania Magazine, begun in 1775, was 
interrupted by the war. But most of our Magazines 
now existing are of late origin. Harper’s was pub- 
lished in 1850; the Atlantic in 1857. The oldest of all 
is, we think, our own Ladies’ Magazine, begun in 1828, 
and incorporated, in 1837, with the Lapy’g Book. 
We would call our readers’ attention to the fact 
that while in England the few publications devoted 
to women are the latest in the field, a Periodical 
has existed for over forty years in our country deal- 
iig with matters principally, though not exclusively, 
interesting to our sex. 





We have before us, as we write, the second num- 
ber of the Ladies’ Magazine, published in Boston in 
1829. The brief selections we have space for will 
show the scope of changes advocated for woman’s 
improvement in education and usefulness, and the 
principles on which we found the progress of femi- 
nine influence for the benefit of humanity. 


“It may be thought strange that the editress of 
the Ladies’ Magazine should censure as evil that 
thirst for literary novelties which undoubtedly was 
one of the most efficient causes in giving patronage 
to the first volume of the work under her care. But 
though the novelty of the undertaking on the part 
of a woman excited curiosity to see how the publi- 
cation would be managed, she would be loath to 
think she must owe her permanent support to the 
novelty of the theories she must advance or advo- 
cate, In truth, she would be very reluctant to see 
any extraordinary changes in the manners of our 
American women, any daring innovation in their 
allotted sphere. But gradual improvements may no 
doubt be made with advantage. Whether-there is 
between the sexes a perfect equality of intellect is, 
in the editor’s opinion, a question of small import- 
ance, while it must be obvious to every person of 
reflection that the duties of men and women are dif- 
ferent. One motive that influenced her to endeavor 
to add somewhat to the knowledge of her sex, was 
to make women better acquain with their duties 
and privileges. * * * 

“The editress would arouse her sex to the con- 
sideration of the vast power God has given them 
over the human mind, by committing the | of 
men as well as womer. entirely to their care. Wo- 
men, therefore, are in fact the tutors of men, and the 
sentiments of # man may be appropriately oo to 
show the extent of feminine influence in his early 
training. 


“There is no influence so powerful as that of the 
mother. The forms of a free government, the provi- 
sions of wise legislation, the schemes of the states- 
man, the sacrifices of the patriot, are nothing com- 
pared to this. Ifthe future citizens of our Republic 
are to be worthy of their rich inheritance, they must 
be made so principally through the virtue and intel- 
ligence of their others. is in that school of 
maternal tenderness that the kind affections must 
be first aroused and made habitual—the early senti- 
ment of piety awakened and — y directed—the 
sense of duty and moral responsibility unfolded and 
enlightened. But next in rank and efficacy to that 
pure and holy source of moral influence is that of 
the schoolmaster.” 


Now the editress wishes to unite the perfection of 
these two characters, that of excellent mothers and 
excellent instructresses, with the name of woman. 
She believes that women are capable of the task ; 
that the business of instruction, except in the very 
highest seminaries, might with propriety be com- 
mitted to them; that it would be a profession suited 
to their talents, congenial to their character, and ap- 
propriate to their station. She intends, therefore, 
seriously to urge it upon the consideration of pa- 
rents whether, n this practical age, the education 
of young ladies cannot be directed to some other end 
than that of mere display. 


Such were then our opinions, and from that time 
to this we have endeavored to encourage the em- 
ployment of young women as teachers for children 
and youth of both sexes. There are now in the 
United States over one hundred thousand young wo- 
men thus employed in the Public Schools, and they 
are taking the place of men more and more every 
year. In Boston nine-tenths of the public school 
teachers are women. 

Thus a learned profession has been opened for edu- 
cated women, such as the world has never before 
offered. To qualify themselves to sustain this great 
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honor and trust worthily is now one of the most 
important problems of the day. 

One great effort in the right path is now being 
made. We need Free National Normal Schools to 
fit young women for their office of teachers. Oon- 
gress should be requested to aid. An appeal will 
probably be made at this session. While wishing our 
readers a Happy New Year, and offering to them 
this new volume of the Lapy’s Book, we must ex- 
press our hope that they and all the women of the 
United States, will join us in asking aid to found 
Free Nationa! Normal Schools for the Daughters of 
America. 


She has it all, and I have oft 
By many heard it said 

There is no greater sacrilege 
Then stealing from the dead. 


I folded in my Mary’s shroud, 
To warm her in the grave, 
a | living heart that was as fond 
8 any wife could crave. 
She has the jewel, nor will care 
To whom belongs the case; 
She knows her husband will not rob 
Her sacred resting place. 


She ’ll know that for the blossom’s sake, 
The blossom she has left, 


MARY. 
BY MRS. MARY CRAM, 


I want a mother for my child, 
There’s but one wife for me, 
Though soon a sweet-faced maiden’s life 
Linked to my own will be. 
She has a gentle, tender voice, 
A kind and winning smile, 
And Katie will be guided well 
By one so free from guile. 


Ihave not told her all the truth; 
I’ve wooed her to my fold; 
But when she comes, alas! alas! 
My welcome will seem cold— 
Until I close my eyes awhile, 
And clasp her to my breast, 
Trying to fancy the lost bird 
Has come back to its nest. 


But when the morning sunlight shines 
Upon my sleeping bride 

And I behold in Mary’s place 
Another by my side, 

I can deceive myself no more, 
I’ll know ’twas but a dream— 

The blissful thought that Mary crossed 
At night the narrow stream, 


The narrow stream that doth divide 
The living from the dead, 
And rested on my loving breast 
Once more her sacred head ; 
Bewitching me, as oft before, 
With her ten thougand charms, 
And lying, in her angel robes, 
A mortal in my arms. 


From the fair sleeper’s lovely face 
1’ll turn my eyes away, 

And looking up my tortured soul 
In agony will pray— 

I’ll pray that I may think and weep, 
And agonize awhile 

Before she wakes, expecting me 
To greet her with a smile. 


I’ve said to Mary all fond words 
That lover’s lips can say, 

I’ve said them in so many ways 
I can find no new way; 

And oh, it would be sacrilege 
Into another’s ear 

To whisper the impassioned words 
That Mary loved to hear! 


The freshness of my life is past, 
My heart is very old; 

I have no welcome for the lamb 
Soon coming to my fold. 

She thinks that death undid the cord 
That bound me to the past, 

And that I never loved the tirst 
As I will love the last. 


And while for Katie’s precious sake 
On piercing thorns I tread 

The world will smile and eall me ore 
Soon faithless to the dead. 

Oh unwise world! no man alone 
A baby girl can train; 

A mother for my motherless 
I have not sought in vain. 


But she must look for her reward 
Unto the One above; 

Ill give her fervent gratitude, 
But Mary has my love; 





I’ll seem, to a short-sighted world, 
To be no more bereft ; 
But she will, with her angel eyes, 
Behold her sacred shrine 
Kept in my heart’s most holy place, 
ext to the One Divine. 


DRESS AND DOMESTIC DUTIES. 


Our Fashion-plates and their descriptions, with 
the Work Table Department, are prepared with 
much care and expense ; and Receipts for household 
use are gathered by research and from experienced 
housekeepers. We consider these important in a 
literary magazine that is prepared for American 
homes, because here the people are all to be trained 
in the science of self-improvement, which requires 
the daily cultivation of taste, ingenuity, economy, 
and industrious habits. 

The plates and descriptions are of indispensable 
service to ladies who live far from the cities, enabling 
them to keep in those fashions of attire which—on 
the whole—are best for the times ; while they can 
fit and make their owm apparel, and thus improve 
their own faculties of industrious skill and taste. 
But here we must caution our young lady readers 
that it is not the part of good taste and ingenuity to 
follow fashions with minute exactness, requiring 
more expense than can well be afforded, In build- 
ing a house or cottage, if the model proposed is 
found too expensive, the architect might modify 
the plan, while he retained the elegant proportions 
of the house and the pretty form of the cottage, by 
omitting the marble ornaments and the costly carv- 
ings. Thus, with a beautiful dress—preserve the 
Sorms and shape which the plate indicates, but dis- 
pense with the ornamentation. Understand that 
these pictures are always adorned for show; you 
must judge how much of this you like or can afford, 
what is suited to your fortune, station, age, and cha- 
racter ; also consider on what occasions the dress is 
tobe worn. You must remember your own personal 
appearance—age, stature, fulness or the reverse, and 
your complexion. All these considerations can 
never be represented by any fashion artiste; it must 
be left to that most useful science “good sense,” 
and to the skill that the ingenuity and perseverance 
of our American ladies in their own homes can 
exercise. Sometimes an old garment may be kept in 
wear a year or two longer than its natural life by 
judicious trimmings. In this case the ornaments are 
a real economy. Economy, my dear young friends, 
means management, not meanness. To manage well 
is to double your incomes ; to keep your house in 
order; to make your family happy, and to have 
something with which you can help the needy. 


‘BISHOP POTTER MEMORIAL HOUSE.* 
In the December number of the Lapy’s Book 
there is a notice of the “ Report” oa this important 
Institution (see page 546). We now give extracts 





* Cor. of Front St. and Lehigh Avenue, Philad’a, 
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from the letters of Bishop Stevens on its character 
and design, and advocating its liberal support :-— 


“For, let me ask, what is this Memorial House? 
It is for the training of Ohristian women in all 
kinds of Christian work. It is a calling out and de- 
veloping in the church agencies which Protestant 
denominations have long kept dormant. It is giv- 
ing vent and organic force to influences which only 
need to be wisely guided to seeure blessed results. 
It is seeking to put women in the place where our 
Lord put them when on earth, when he graciously 
accepted their ministries; where the Apostles put 
them when Lydias, and Phebes, and Priscillas, and 
Tabithas, an that noble roll of Christian women 
recorded by St. Paul in the Epistle to the Romans, 
labored, under deaeons and elders, in the primitive 
church. It is using an instrumentality of the most 
gentle, attractive, and effective kind todo a work 
which needs a woman’s qpatieneen. and tact, and 
skill, and fortitude, and faith. It is subsidizing the 
best of all human bea for the succoring of the 
sick, the wenn J the lost, the gathering of the 
outcast, the teaching of the ignorant, the training 
up of the wayward and the neglected in the nurture 
and admonition of the Lord. It is, in short, an at- 
tempt, in one phase of work, to adjust our church 
in the wholeness of its provisions, and in the unity 
of its strength, to the every day aspect of a world 
lying in wic edness, eins to that world that the 
religion of Christ is not only salvation to the soul, 
but salvation also, mental, social, politieal to the 
bodies of men. 

“ As an institution, it is one of the most needed— 
one of the best ulated—one of the most efficient 
—one of the least expensive in proportion to the 
work done of any in the church. It deserves the 
ample support and full sympathy of all who love 
the cause of Christ, and I bespeak for it especially 
the prayers of the faithful that He, ‘ without whom 
nothing is strong, nothing is holy,’ may crown it 
with His blessing.” 


“CLEVER WOMEN.” 


A BRITISH writer under this title describes the 
progress or elevation of women during the last half 
century. and acknowledges his sympathy with the 
movement. We have room for only a few passages, 
but these are significant, and show a great change 
in the public opinion of Englishmen concerning 
feminine talent, and the powers of educated women. 


“It is within fifty years that a woman of urgusual 
parts has been able ive her intellect its fullest 
development in its mos 4 og field, and yet 
live in society without having her occupations 
treated asa barof separation. This is a step indeed ; 
and a greater approach to the equality of the sexes, 
so much talked of by transcendental ladies, than 
anything yet arrived at. It is a late triumph of we- 
manhood that a woman should write as an habitual 
occupation, and yet have no sense of being a star or 
a special object of attention on that account. It is 
this class who form the real protection of their sex 
against the satire and cynicism which every attempt 
at intellectual advance has always awakened. 

+ * - * - * © * * * * 

“Our subject has not been education, but how 
women may use and apply such education and 
powers as they have; and we are happy to note a 
relaxation of prejudice on our side of the channel 
which remains in full force on the other. Quiet, un- 
pretending talent in women does not meet with the 
snubs here which it has to endure in France. Genius 
in women who disdain all restraints has made 
itself felt there even more emphatically than with 
us. But a body of intelligent women, quietly yet 
successfully employing their powers for the mutual 
benefit of their readers and themselves, are doing 
more for the intellectual advance of women than an 
erratic woman of genius can do by her most brilliant 
triumph. It has always been acknowledged that 
there are women of genius who do great things, but 
they are regarded as exceptions. Theclass we mean 
are not exceptions from the ordinary domestic type 
of wome., and have no desire or temptation to be. 
They use their pen with such skill as they have on 
subjects especially open to feminine treatment, as 
skilful women of old span gossamer thread, or made 
exquisite lace or embroidery, or exercised them- 
selves in any other graceful art where delicate fin- 





gering, a soft touch, and quick perception found an 
appropriate field.” 


NOTES AND NOTICES. 


“ BaRBARA Heck AND PHILIP Empury.—At the 
recent centenary celebration at the John Street Me- 
thodist Church in New York, a tablet erected in 
memory of Barbara Heck was unveiled. A corres- 
pondent writes that ‘This was the famous woman 
who broke in upon the conclave of Methodist card 
players, among whom was Philip pare the first 
pastor, and afterwards Bishop of the Methodists. 
She seized the cards, threw them into the fire, 
shouted that they were all going to hell, and that 
Embury must go to preaching, if he would not have 
the blood of souls on his skirts. From that hour 
Methodism was started, and has never waned.’” 


Of these two persons Barbara Heck was a better 
Christian than Philip Embury, as we think all men 
will admit. She was faithful, brave, and self-sacri- 
ficing in her Saviour’s cause; while he, it seems, 
would have shirked his duty if he could. The wo- 
man helped the man in his weakness, inspired him 
by her own zeal to go forth as a Methodist preacher 
—and‘thus she bhs gained the title of “ Foundress 
of Methodism in America.” 

Had Mrs. Heck herself gone forth to preach, estab- 
lish churches, and assume a place in their govern- 
ment, would Methodism have been planted aad 
sustained with the success that has attended it 
under the visible rule and official responsibility of 
men? Those are important questions in the progress 
of Christianity. We hope good and able men will 
discuss them. 

Youne Women’s CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION.—We 
are glad to see that measures are taken to make 
these benevolent societies popular for young ladies. 
The work befits the nature and office of women, and 
the Great West leads the way. 

“One hundred and seventy-five ladies have pledged 
themselves to meet and organize a Young oman’s 
Christian Association, in Cleveland, Ohio.” 


Woman’s Work In GeRMANY.—Berlin is having 
an industrial exhibition, all the articles in which, 
numbering more than a thousand, were the work of 
women. We would like to see a list of the articles, 
as we hope this would show that their work was 
womanly. 

ARE WoMEN BETTER THAN Men? An American 
lecturer of great notoriety thus gives his opinion, 
founded on facts and observation :— 


‘My grandmother refused to give me any satisfac- 
tion about Adam and Eve. Did she not eat twice of 
the tree of knowledge? Yes! Then ought not wo- 
man to knw just twice as much asman! My grand- 
mother was a woman of intellect—my aunts were all 
clever. I was never taught to say, as some boys are, 
‘Oh, you are only a woman.’ I noticed that these 
women never used profane oaths, or drank rum, or 
used tobacco, and I never saw them — cents and 
gamble, nor did I ever hear them tell bawdy, vulgar 
stories ; and then it was I thought women better than 
men—purer, nobler, higher in the moral and social 
atmosphere.”’ ; 


Ovr Griris’ NorMAL Scnoo..—Philadelphia is to 
have a new building for this school, and a writer in 
one of the leading papers of this city thus eloquently’ 
pleads for a greater boon—a “ College for Women” 
(do not call it a female college) in this great city of 
Philadelphia. ‘We hope this grand idea may be 
realized. 

“In affording a fair field to women, in giving them 


an equal chance and a helping hand, Philadelphia 
has confessedly led the nation. No other city can 
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boast of a woman’s medical faculty as learned, as 
successful, and as respected as ours. None other 
offers a distinctively woman’s medical college and a 
woman’s hospital. 

‘* Let us now take the initiative in another direc- 
tion, and open the doors of another profession to 
women. Let us be just, or, if you please, generous 
to our daughters and our sisters, and in our Girls’ 
Normal School establish an American Woman’s 
College, whose doors shall open to every woman in 
the land.” 





To Our CoRRESPONDENTS.—These articles are ac- 
cepted: “Sweet Sister’—“The Bird’’—‘“ Agnes’’ 
—and “ What Shall we Do?” 

The following are declined: “ Lines to I. J. F.”— 
“The Wedding’—* On the Death of an Infant”— 
“Ode to Silence”—“ My Love for Thee,” ete.—* For 
Friends who ask ‘ Why am I Sad?’ ”—* Death of Ma- 
homet”—“ Eventide”—“ Songs of Joy’’—* Answer 
to a Question”’—“ Little Franky”’—“A Tear”— 
“* Indian Summer’’—* The Theatre”—“ My Last Trip 
to Washington’”—and “*‘ Temperance.”’ 

“ Lilly Wyton’s Christmas,” too late by one month 
for the December number. ° 

Young writers and others who wish to become 
poets should never offer their first pieces for publi- 
cation. Keep these by you for comparison, and if 
you continue to write, you will find improvement— 
or give up the effort. We counsel those who ask 
our advice to study the best poetry they can obtain 
for the present, and become critical in the merits of 
good poetry before attempting to write for publica- 
tion. Accept our sincere wishes for your success 
through this new year, which should incite new 
hopes and new efforts. 

HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 
FACE POWDERS AND PAINTS. 
BY DR. CHAS. P. UHLE. 

Lapres of the present day, not content with the 
gifts of nature, often endeavor to improve and patch 
up the faults and imperfections of their complexions 
by artificial means, This is a self-evident fact, al- 
though the “artful creatures” unquestionably pur- 
chase their lily white for a friend,” and “ never use 
anything of the kind themselves.” To tell a lady 
that she paints, or breathe such a thought within 
her hearing, would bring forth such a look of sur- 
prise and contempt from the offended one, as would 
“intimidate the most audacious man on the face of 
the earth.” She paint! why, the idea! The impu- 
dent brute! “ But,” says a quaint old proverb, and 
it applies so admirably to the case that we cannot 
refrain from quoting, “‘A wounded bird always 
flutters,” and this sensitiveness exhibited on the 
part of ladies accustomed to indulgence in the mys- 
teries of the toilet, is but a sure sign of the fact, and, 
if at any time one is in doubt as to whether a lady 
paints or not, a simple hint or word carelessly spoken 
to the point will settle the matter immediately to 
his entire satisfaction. 

So universal has this custom of “ painting” be- 
come in this enlightened and advanced age of ours, 
that no lady’s toilet is considered complete unless 
the face be bedaubed with a coat of whitewash, and 
the lips, cheeks, and eyebrows painted and pencilled 
up—secundum artem or 2 la Indian—to meet views 
of foolish ideas of beauty. Ladies high, low, rich, 
and poor indulge in the deleterious practice, and the 
quantities of lily white, lemon rouge, chalk, starch, 
flour, carmine, and Indian ink, they annually rub 
into their skin, makes us wonder how nature with- 
stands the abuse as long as she does. It is becoming 











not only an object of ridicule, but, when physiolo- 
gically considered, an object of much interest as re- 
gards its injurious effects upon the skin and the 
general health of the person addicted, It is well 
known to all medical men that the practice is a very 
injurious one, and one that leads to severe and un- 
happy results. It stops up the pores and deadens 
the sensibility of the skin, interferes greatly with 
the circulation of the blood through the capillaries, 
and induces a dull, leaden, inactive state of the cuti- 
cle, which results in a complete destruction of the 
complexion, besides preventing the skin from per- 
forming its important office of excreting aqueous 
and gaseous materials from the system. 

Nearly one-half of all the food and material we 
take into our stomachs passes from the body through 
its outer covering. Wilson counted 3528 of these 
little excreting glands in one square inch of skin, 
and estimated that in a man of ordinary stature and 
bulk, there were about 7,000,000 of these important 
little organs daily at work secreting and removing 
from the body the waste and useless materials. Im- 
agine, then, the amount of labor they perform—the 
important office they hold, and how necessary it is 
to the health of the body that they should be at work 
performing their duty thoroughly and naturally, at 
all times and under all circumstances. Without 
doubt, were all these 7,000,000 little pores stopped up 
and actually destroyed, as are those of the face from 
the use of cosmetics, a severe and dangerous illness 
would ensue, resulting, if not soon relieved, in speedy 
death. As it is, the brain receives the most incon- 
venience by the loss of the little “ safety-valves” 
through which nature was intended to keep up a 
healthy action. 

If a person once commences the use of cosmetics, 
necessity requires that it must be continued if they 
wish to retain their rosy cheeks and pretty com- 
plexion ; the healthy and natural color of the skin 
soon becomes so deadened and destroyed by the use 
of their “artificial means of beauty,” as to induce 
most ladies to continue the practice in order to keep 
up the effect, and thus the matter goes on, the paltry 
material being applied thicker and thicker, until at 
last the skin, irritated and poisoned beyond endur- 
ance by the vile applications, breaks out in pimples, 
blotches, and scabs, transforming a beautiful “‘ rosy- 
cheeked’”’ woman irto a hideous and offensive being, 
and then the game is at an end—lily white and 
lemon rouge are at par, for no application, however 
assiduously and carefully it may be applied, will 
cover up or conceal the red and running sores, I 
have met several instances of this kind, and still, at 
this late period, one lady even informed me, upon 
questioning, that “she never had used a particle of 
cosmetic of any kind during her life.” It was per- 
fectly evident that she had not, for I could distinctly 
perceive the material on her face at the time, and 
the unhappy results of the indulgence in the prac- 
tice were a satis verborum before me. Verily I say, 
* Woman, thou art a mystery.” 

Some ladies follow the practice through vanity, 
but vanity, like laudanum or other poisonous medi- 
cines, is beneficial in small, though decidedly danger- 
ous in large quantities. Some are afflicted with 
freckles, some with sunburn or tan, and some with 
a yellow, “ unrefined” complexion to account for the 
indulgence. While othere do so because it is fash- 
ionable. Fashion rules the world, and a most ty- 
rannical mistress she is, compelling people to submit 
to the most inconvenient things imaginable for her 
sake. 

We will conclude our remarks on this subject in 
the February number. 
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From Peterson & BRoTHERS, Philadelphia :— 

MABEL’S MISTAKE. By Mrs. Ann 8S, Stephens, 
auther of “Fashion and Famine,” etc. Mrs. Ste- 
phens’ novels are always successes, and are always 
certain of thousands of readers. ‘‘Mabel’s Mis- 
take,” her last, is also her best—perfect in plot, rich 
in incident, with carefully delineated and well-con- 
trasted characters—possessing all the elements that 
go to form an entertaining romance, 

FLIRTATIONS IN FASHIONABLE LIFE. ~ By 
Catharine Sinclair, author of ‘“ Beatrice; or, The 
Unknown Relatives,” etc. We have here an Eng- 
lish three-volume novel crowded into a volume of 
over four hundred closely printed pages. It is well 
written and exceedingly interesting—sometimes 
bordering on the sensational. Its pictures of fash- 
ionable life are not entirely flattering ones. 

FAMILY PRIDE. By the author of “ Pique.” 
An English novel by an author of fair ability, it will 
find an extensive circle of interested readers. 

THE LADIES’ GUIDETO TRUE POLITENESS 
AND PERFECT MANNERS; or, Miss Leslie’s Be- 
havior Book. By Miss Leslie, author of *“ Miss 
Leslie’s Cookery Book,’ ete. This is a new edition 
of an old popular volume. It isa guide and manual 
for ladies as regards their conversation, manners, 
and deportment in all emergencies; and contains 
also full instructions and advice in letter writing, 
receiving presents, etc. 

THE WHITE SCALP. A Story of the Texan War. 
By Gustave Aimard, author of “ The Border Rifles,”’ 
etc. Aimard is, perhaps, the best of modern writers 
of a certain class of fiction, the interest of which 
consists in daring deeds, perilous adventures, and 
wonderful escapes. 


HANS BREITMAN’S PARTY. With Other Bal- 
lads. The very extensive number of favorable 
reviews which this little volume has attracted from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific would, alone, testify to 
something original in its character. It is, in fact, 
the first work ever written in the broken English 
spoken by Germans, and as such, alone, is a great 
curiosity. But beyond this these ballads are ex- 
tremely funny, and in their newspaper form have 
become so popular that, as a contemporary suggests, 
few American poems have been so much carried 
about in waisteoat pocket as “Hans Breitman’s 
Party,” or read so much aloud in jolly eompany. 
“Hans Breitman guve a barty,” and “ Vere ish dat 
barty now?” have, in fact, become proverbial, the 
latter being a common telegram to missing “ barties,”’ 
while the Rocky Mountain Press Club have adopted 
it as theirmotto. The greater part of this elegantly 
printed little volume, which, by the way, reflects 
great credit on its publishers, is devoted to the ad- 
ventures of a sturdy German, who is terrible in bat- 
tle and redoubtable at lager beer, a “bummer”? in 
the war, a man advanced in years, but an incorrigi- 
ble old reprobate, half Dugald Dalgetty and half 
Falstaff. The highest compliment, however, which 
we can pay the book is one it has already received 
from many reviews—is that it does not depend on 
its bad spelling for its fun, and that, even beneath 
its rollicking gayety, there is an unconscious spirit 
of bold, wild energy. 

From J. P. SKeLiy & Co., Philadelphia :— 

URSULA’S GIRLHOOD. The opening scene of 





this pleasant story is laid in Southern France, at 
the time of the vintage, and the action is carried | 
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thence to England. The book is all that one could 
desire to place in the hands of a young girl. 

From Harper & Brotuers, New ‘xork, through 
LirrincoTt & Co., and Peterson & BROTHERS, 
Philadelphia :— 

THEATRICAL MANAGEMENT IN THE 
WEST AND SOUTH FOR THIRTY YEARS. 
Interspersed with Anecdotal Sketches. Autobiographi- 
cally given by Sol. Smith, retired actor, with fifteen 
illustrations and a portrait of the author. An 
agreeable and entertaining volume, containing much 
that is laughable, much that willinterest the general 
reader, and still more that will be of value to such 
as desire to make themselves acquainted with the 
history of the American stage. The author has 
some peculiarities of thought and style that may 
not be pleasing to all readers; but without these 
peculiarities the book would lack an essential ele- 
ment of its vitality. 

MILDRED. A Novel. By Georgiana M. Craik, 
author of “ Leslie Tyrrell,” etc. This ia an excel- 
lently written and an exceedingly absorbing volume; 
but there is a morbid tone about it which might in- 
juriously affect a young reader whose tastes and 
ideas concerning life were not sufficiently formed. 
The heroine fails in love with a disreputable man. 
Her friends exert their influence to break off the 
match, and for eleven years she does not see him. 
At the end of that. time, her father dying, she seeks 
him out in almost the lowest haunts of infamy, and, 
spite of all opposition, marries him, impressed with 
the idea that she has the power of redeeming him. 
That she only partially succeeds in doing so the 
author is forced to admit; but there is no protest 
against the most pernicious of ideas, that a woman 
ean, by marrying him, reform a bad man. There may 
be exeeptions to the rule; but in most cases it will 
hold good, that instead of saving him, she will only 
wreck her own happiness. 

THE LIFE OF GEORGE STEPHENSON AND 
OF HIS SON, ROBERT STEPHENSON ; compris- 
ing alse a History of the Invention and Introduction of 
the Railway Locomotive. By Samuel Smiles, author 
of “Self-Help,” etc. With portraits and numerous 
illustrations. The first edition of this fine biogra- 
phy was published in 1857. Since then the author 
has received much additional information relative 
to the early history of railways, and of the men 
principally concerned in establishing them, which 
he has embodied in the present edition. Since that 
period, too, the younger Stephenson, after accom- 
plishing the most stupendous of his engineering 
labors, has followed his father to the tomb. The 
account of these labors, and of the latter days of Rob- 
ert Stephenson, also form additions to the original 
work. Prefixed to the present edition is a history 
of the railway and the locomotive in its earliest 
stages, into which has been introduced a notice of 
Richard Trevitheck, a distinguished mechanical 
engineer, whose genius had much to do in makiag 
up that aggregation of knowledge and experiment 
which finally resulted in the successful invention of 
the locomotive. We presume that the peculiar 
merits of Mr. Smiles, as an author, are so well 
known as to preclude any necessity for our referring 
to them. Having for its chief subject the life of, 
perhaps, the most remarkable self-made men of 
modern times, his book has the charm of a romance. 

From D. AppLeton & Co., New York, through D. 
ASHMEAD, Philadelphia :— 

APPLETON’S ILLUSTRATED ALMANAC 
FOR 1869. One of the most beautiful things which 
the month brings us is this Illustrated Almanac, It 
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contains twelve excelient pictures of the game birds 
of America, and a corresponding number of equally 
fine engravings illustrative of the months. 

PEVERIL OF THE PEAK. A Romance. By 
Sir Walter Scott, Bart. This excellent and cheap 
edition of the Waverley Novels is still in process of 
publication, 

A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION TO LATIN 
COMPOSITION. For Schools and Colleges. By 
Atbert Harkness, Ph. D., Professor in Brown Uni- 
versity, author of “‘A Latin Grammar,” etc. This 
volume, intended as an introduction, at once simple, 
progressive, and complete, to the acquirement of a 
practical acquaintance with the writing of Latin, 
presents several novel features which seem to us to 
render it a book that will prove satisfactory to 
teachers, and of great use to scholars. 

JACOB FAITHFUL; or, The Adventures of a Wa- 
terman. By Captain Marryat, author of, “ Peter 
Simple,” ete. This is the third volume of the Ap- 
pileton’s “ People’s Edition” of the novels of Captain 
Marryat. For cheapness and for beauty of typo- 
graphy, this edition is without a rival. 


From G. W. Carterton, New York, through W. 
G. Perry, Philadelphia :— 

FRIENDLY COUNSEL FOR GIRLS; or, Words 
in Season. By Sydney Cox. Many are the books 
now written for the benefit of women; some point- 
ing out their faults in a detestable spirit of cen- 
soriousness, some, on the other hand, disgustingly 
adulatory. We are glad to find the book before us 
belongs to neither class. It is composed{ partly of 
essays, partly of stories, intended for the especial 
benefit and guidance of young girls just preparing 
to enter life. Itis written in a spirit of Christian 
earnestness and love, and its teachings are not to be 
disregarded. 

THE ACTS OF KINGS. A Biblical Narrative of 
the Acts of the First and Second Kings of the First Pro- 
vinee, once Virginia, By J; Marshall Hanna, Asso- 
ciate Editor of the Southern Opinion. 


From Rogert CARTER & Brotuers, New York :— 

MARGARET RUSSELL’S SCHOOL. A story 
ofa young girl who was compelled by poverty to teach 
a country school, and of her various experiences in 
winning the hearts of her scholars; well written 
and interesting. 

OUR LIFE IN CHINA. By Helen S. C. Nevius. 
Mrs. Nevius went with her missionary husband to 
China in 1853, and remained there for over ten years. 
Her experiences of Chinese life are fresh and inter- 
esting ; and from her peculiar position she saw much 
that would have escaped an ordinary observer. We 
shall refer to this excellent work in our Table when 
we have room. Both these volumes are excellently 
bound and printed. 

THE AGATE STORIES. By the author of “The 
Basket of Flowers. These six little books are put 
up is a neat case for the holidays. They are pub- 
lished in Messrs, Carters’ usual good style, and will, 
no doubt, be favorably received. We give the names: 
“The Wolf Slayer,” “The Bird’s Nest,” “The Boy 
Hermit,” “The Little Shepherd,” “ Little Daniel,” 
“ Little Henry.” 

From WILLIAM W. Swayne, Brooklyn :— 

THE POETICAL WORKS OF THOMAS 
MOORE. We have here, in good, legible type, on 
fair paper, and neatly put together, a volume of 
nearly five hundred pages, containing the entire po- 
etieal works of Ireland’s sweetest bard, and all for 


fifty eente. 





From J. Dicks, London, England, through Wm. 
W. Swayne, Brooklyn :— 

THE POETICAL WORKS OF ROBERT BURNS. 
Complete, with numerous illustrations. Our trans- 
atlantic brethren certainly get up cheap books. We 
need no better instance of their capabilities in this 
line than the volume whose title we have given 
above. It contains a very full and very well-written 
life of the poet Burns, his poems complete, and all 
his letters, together with notes and a glossary. And 
this, English readers can purchase for a sixpence 
of their money. The type, to be sure, is small, toa 
degree ruinous to eyesight, yet there is a clearness 
about the printing that very considerably compen- 
sates for this fault, if the purchaser should regard 
it as a fault. 

From Let & SHEPARD, Boston, through LiPPin- 
cort & Co. Philadelphia :— 

A THOUSAND MILES’ WALK ACROSS 
SOUTH AMERICA. By Nathaniel H. Bishop. 
With an Introduction by Edward A. Samuels, Esq., 
author of “Ornithology and Odlogy of New Eng- 
land,” etc. This is the narrative of a pedestrian 
tour, made by the author, then a lad of seventeen, 
in the year 1854-5, across the Continent of South 
America, more than a thousand miles. Unable to 
speak the language of the country, and with a won- 
derfully scant purse, his zeal as a naturalist carried 
him successfully along over obstacles and difficulties 
that few would voluntarily encounter. His narra- 
tive is pleasantly told, and cannot fail to interest 
both old and young. Altogether the book is a re- 
markable one, scarcely less so, indeed, than the 
wonderful trip of which it gives an account. 

SYDNIE ADRIANCE; or, Trying the World. By 
Amanda M. Douglas, author of “In Trust,” ete. 
This is the story of a handsome guardian of thirty- 
two and an enthusiastic and sentimental ward of 
eighteen, who begin their acquaintance by a con- 
versational sparring half in jest on one side, but 
wholly in earnest on the other—talking as no one 
ever talks save in the pages of an American novel— 
the heroine all the time conscious of the fine per- 
sonal appearance of her opponent, and all the more 
vexed, therefor, especially as he gives no evidence 
of any particular admiration for her. The heroine’s 
theories in regard to life are neither remarkable nor 
wrong, except being expressed in exceedingly high- 
flown, and consequently absurd language. The au- 
thor has evidently drawn her inspiration from books 
instead of from the actual world of everyday, unro- 
mantic human beings. The sequel all can guess, 
there being but one ending to booka of this class. 

THE LITTLE SPANIARD; or, Old José’s Grand- 
son. By May Mannering. Children, no doubt, like 
exciting and sensational stories as well as older peo- 
ple. The book before us seems full of adventure 
and interest of all sorts, and will both piease and 
instruct. It belongs to the ‘‘ Helping Hand Series,” 

DOTTY DIMPLE OUT WEST. By Sophie May, 
author of “ Little Prudy Stories.” Illustrated. Our 
little ones are exceedingly interested in the “ Dotty 
Dimple” stories, and it is safe to infer that other 
little ones who are fortunate enough to obtain this 
little volume will be equally so. 

From Lorine, Boston, through G. W. PiTcHsEr, 
Philadelphia :— 

HOW TO FURNISH AND ADORN A HOUSE 
WITH SMALL MEANS. By Mrs, Warren, author 
of “‘ How I Managed my House on £200 a Year,” ete. 
Of Mrs. Warren’s series of excellent books on mat- 
ters pertaining to domestic affairs, the present one 
is not by any means of the least importance. One 
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hundred pounds, English money, she allows as the 
utmost limit of her expenditure. And with that 
sum she furnished an eight-roomed house, plainly, 
yet comfortably and completely; beginning at the 
kitchen, and buying everything of the best as far as 
durability is concerned. Her hints in regard to the 
purchase of furniture, linen, carpets, etc., are ex- 
ceedingly valuable, and it must be a good house- 
keeper indeed who can learn nothing from her in 
these matters. 

BARON LEO VON OBERY, M.D. A Story of 
Love Unspoken. From the German. By Jos. A. Sig- 
mund. An excellent German story, occasionally 
witty, and at all times entertaining. 

From Joux L. SHorey, Boston — 

THE SICK DOLL, and other Stories for Youngest 
Readers. 

THE CHILD’S AUCTION, and other Stories for 
Youngest Readers. 

THE GREAT SECRET, and other Stories for 
Youngest Readers. 

The publisher of “The Nursery” has issued the 
numbers of that excellent little monthly in three 
elegantly-bound volumes entitled ‘‘ The Nursery Se- 
ries.” These volumes, as all who are familiar with 
the periodical will know, contain choice articles in 
prose and poetry, and are profusely illustrated by 
designs from the best artists. 

From Roserts BrRoTHERS, Boston, through G. 
W. PitTcueER, Philadelphia :— 

BOASTING HECTOR. The text by his Mamma. 
The designs by L. Frélich. 

FOOLISH ZOE. The text by her Mamma. The 
designs by L. Frolich. 

MISCHIEVOUS JOHN. The text by his Mam- 
ma. The designs by L. Frolich. 

Three elegant holiday books, each containing an 
amusing and instructive story, each page of letter- 
press faced by a spirited illustration. 

DOCTOR JACOB. By M. Betham Edwards. 
This is a novel published some time ago in England, 
but now first reprinted in America. The scene is 
laid in the old free city of Frankfort. The author- 
ess, like the Baroness Tautphcus, is an English 
woman who has lived long in Germany, and knows 
the Germans as well as a foreigner can. The plea- 
sant, joyous burgher life is vividly portrayed, 
though the picture does not lack darker tints. Two 
characters at last will leave an impression on the 
reader’s mind—Dr Jacob and Dr. Paulus. We re- 
commend the book heartily. 

HAPPY THOUGHTS. By J. C. Burnaud. The 
readers of Punch will recognize in this book a eol- 
lection of the weekly Thoughts that have been the 
great feature of that journal this year. The adven- 
tures of a somewhat timid, nervous man, who gets 
into all manner of scrapes, and yet never becomes 
entirely ridiculous, are told in his soliloquies. Bood- 
els, Milburd, and Miss Fridoline Symperson are 
names that people quote in London. 

JEAN INGELOW’S POEMS. The complete edi- 
tions. The numerous admirers of Miss Ingelow 
will be glad to get her poems in a single volume. 
we have spoken too often of their excellence to 
need to say anything more now. 

LITTLE WOMEN. By Louisa M. Alcott. This 
is the story of a family of four little girls, who had 
each her failings, and each of whom, in the course 
of the tale, meets with the necessary corrections. 
Miss Alcott’s reputation as a writer of “juveniles” 
is here well sustained. The story is easy, natural, 
and interesting. We know of no bettter present for 


From WitirAm H. Hit, Boston :— 

RUTH LOVELL; or, Holidays at Home. By Mrs. 
Carrie L. May, author of “ Little Pitcher Stories,” 
etc. A story of the sayings and doings of two young 
girls who are temporarily released from the restraint 
of boarding-school, and pass the time happily at 
their respective homes. 


REVIEWS AND PAMPHLETS. 


From LgonaRD Scott & Co., New York:— 

THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW : October, 1868. 
The Westminster comes to us with its usual array 
of good articles. The articles upon “China” and 
Speilhagen’s Novels are very readable. There is the 
usual Book Review. 

THE CLAIMS OF LIBERAL CULTURE IN 
PHILADELPHIA.—PROVOST STILLE’S AD- 
DRESS. We have here in a neat pamphlet the pro- 
ceedings at the late inauguration of Dr. Stillé as 
Provost of the University of Pennsylvania. The 
Address of the new Provost sets forth in a clear and 
forcible manner the necessity of rendering the Uni- 
versity one of the great seats of learning in America. 
Dr. Stillé’s own eminence is a guarantee that the 
institution has taken the first step in the career 
which he describes. So much has been done in the 
cause of women’s education lately that we rejoice to 
see the old collegiate corporations keeping pace 
with the times. 

AMERICAN JOURNAL OF INSANITY: Octo- 
ber, 1868. This excellent quarterly comes to us with 
its usual array of interesting articles. No one who 
is interested in the treatment of the insane, or who 
desires to see the best appliances of medicine brought 
to their relief, can neglect its pages. We would call 
special attention to the leading article upon In- 
sanity as relative to medicine. 

THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF HORTICUL- 
TURE: October and November, 1868. 


; Godey's Brm-Chair, 


JANUARY, 1869. . 

A Happy New Yeartoall! Weare truly grateful 
that we have been spared another year to send forth 
to our 500,000 readers this annual greeting. Great 
changes have taken place during the past year. 
Many of our old subscribers have passed away. 
Many of our fair young friends have left their happy 
homes and entered on a new life, with all its cares 
and enjoyments. We feel an interest in such a 
change as this, and trust that the true principles 
of guidance for the home circle, that we have incul- 
cated through the medium of our stories, will not be 
without its fruits in many a new home. 

When the New Year comes round we, most of us, 
have some reflections to make, some sins to answer 
for, many follies to repent, and many resolves to 
re-make, and to determine to carry out. But, as a 
publisher, we have nothing to chide ourselves for. 
Everything that we promised at the commencement 
of the volume for 1868 has been fully and fairly car- 
ried out. Not a complaint have we had from our 
subscribers. But having commenced om a new link 
of that great endless chain that leads to eternity, we 
again resolve to devote our energies to the task of 
publishing a magazine that will please and gratify 
all classes. 

We have but little space to spare to write our 
own commendations. Our continued large list of 
subscribers best speak for us. A work published 
for nearly thirty-nine years, and at all times maiz- 
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mendation. Had we the room and the inclination, 
we could fill pages with the kind commendatory 
letters we receive. We published on our cover, for 
several months last year, the handsome notices of 
the press, and we challenge any other magazine to 
publish such a list. 

Our drawing lessons attract the attention of the 
old and the young, for there is matter in them for 
both. We believe the Lapy’s Book is the only 
periodical that fosters the talent for drawing. 

The musical department will continue under the 
direction of Professor Holloway. The music for the 
Book is original, and our subscribers have it some 
months previous to its being jissued by the music 
publishers, All letters upon musical matters must 
be addressed to him. 

Our model cottages, which is a specialty with the 
Book, continue to attract a great deal of attention 
throughout the country. 

We have put forth an array of literary talent in 
this number that cannot be shown by any other 
magazine publisher. ‘“ Huldah,” by Marion Har- 
iand, and “Snow-Bound,” by Ino Churchill, will 
create a sensation among magazine readers. These 
two stories are but the pioneers of others, already 
in our hands, by the same talented ladies. Miss 
Dorr, Miss Frost, Mrs. Reeves, and Mrs. Victor have 
also given us very interesting stories. The article 
entitled “‘ Under the Shadow of the Pyramids,” will 
be found very instructive. 

The steel plate—“‘ A King’s Daughter’”’—is a copy 
of a painting of an event of the French Revolution, 
representing the eldest daughter of Louis XVI. a 
prisoner in the Temple. The picture is founded on 
& passage in a work written and published by her a 
few years afterwards, wherein she says: “ For my 
own part, I only asked for the simple necessaries of 
life, and these they often refused me with asperity. 
I was, however, enabled to keep myself clean; I had 
at least soap and water, and I swept out my room 
every day.” Viewed simply as a young girl, with a 
broom in her hand, performing some domestic duty, 
it might interest no more than a mere cottage 
maiden thus occupied; but remembering that it 
represents a high-born and high-minded girl in the 
power of atyrant, it excites the most profound pity ; 
a feeling enhanced by the remembrance of the losses 
she had endured, the patience with which she suf- 
fered wrong, and her personal attractions. The 
artist has engraved a most charming figure, to which 
her simple, unadorned costume lends additional 
atteactions. 

The presentation title-page, another steel-plate, is 
all that artcan makeit. The artist has very hap- 
pily delineated the sports of winter in a tableau 
picture. The centre picture in the plate is beautiful. 

The fashion-plate, tinted cut, and the handsomely 
colored engraving of a jewel-box, together with the 
large extension sheet of novelties, make this num- 
ber all that could be desired. 

An additional feature this month consists of a 
large sheet of embroideries, containing fifty patterns. 
We shall issue this sheet occasionally during the 
year. 

The work department is filled, as usual, with 
articles that are useful. 

FREIGHT ON LETTERS AND PREMIUM ON DRAFTS.— 
We wish our subscribers distinctly to understand, 
that when they send their letters by express company 
they must pay the freight, and those who send drafts 
must pay the premium. We advise subscribers to 
remit by mail a post-office order or a draft payable to 
the order of L. A. Gopey. Should either be lost, it 
can be renewed without lose to the sender. 





OpituaRY.—We have to record the death of a 
good msn—Mr,. John Duffey. He was one of our old 
associates, having been with us over twenty years. 
On a former occasion we mentioned the length of 
time that many of our associates had been with us. 
Mr. Duffy was a practical printer, but spent the best 
years of his early manhood in the service of the 
United States, entering the Marine Corps in 1812; 
he continued in it for three terms of enlistment. 
Leaving the service, he took up the pen, and edited 
journals in different parts of the country, particu- 
larly in the State of Ohio, where he wielded a for- 
midable pen. He was well known to Chief-Justice 
Chase of the Supreme Court, and his family are in 
possession of many letters of*the latter. 

During the long period that he was with us we 
always found him a faithful and an honorable man, 
and one of the most independent we ever knew. 
Although poor, money was no object to him when 
brought in contrast to what he considered his duty. 
A few years since he was struck with paralysis, and 
his death took place on the 6th of November. 


“THe American Lady and her Children, in a va- 
riety of the latest beautiful costumes.” This is the 
title of a most admirable play for children, got up 
by Kimmel & Forster, 254 and 266 Canal Street, New 
York, and will be sent to any address on receipt 
of $1. How so elaborate a matter can be got up for 
the money, we leave Messrs. K. & F. to decide. 
There are dresses for the parlor, street, and horse- 
back for ladies, with an equal variety for the chil- 
dren, with the various bonnets and hats to suit each 
costume, all of which can be attached to a figure 
which accompanies each box. The cheapest and 
prettiest thing out this season. 


C.iuss.—Those who intend to favor us with clubs 
will please send them on as soon as made up. It is 
not a difficult matter to make up one. The differ- 
ence in price, between a club subscription for the 
Lapy’s Book and a lower-priced magazine, is only 
a few cents a month; and the advantage to the sub- 
seriber for the Lapy’s Boox is tenfold. 


Tue Best Orcans at Lowest Pricres.—The 
Mason & HAMLIN Organ Company, which has the 
largest factory for this class of instruments in the 
world, and enjoys the reputation of making the best 
instruments—having taken the medal at the Paris 
Exposition, and any number at the principal fairs in 
this country—announce an important reduction of 
prices on several styles of organs. They now fur- 
nish a Four Octave Organ for $50, and a Double Reed 
Five Octave Organ with five stops, in carved and 
panelled case, for $125. 

This company have also recently introduced a new 
invention in several styles of their Organs. It is 
termed the Mason & HAMLIN IMPROVED Vox Hvu- 
MANA, and excites much interest among lovers of 
music, very much enlarging the variety and scope 
of the instrument. At their Warerooms, 596 Broad- 
way, New York, may usually be found several hun- 
dreds of organs of all imaginable styles and great 
variety in prices, This gives an idea of the extent 
of the business, They send organs to almost every 
civilized nation on the globe, and not a few to na- 
tions regarded as uncivilized. 

A Present vor A Lapy.—Did it ever strike any 
of our young friends that they could not make a 
more agreeable Christmas or New Year’s present to 
a young lady than a year’s subscription to the 
Lapy’s Book? Will it not monthly call the donor 
to their remembrance, and will they not be particu- 
larly gratified in receiving so useful a present? 
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GARDENS AND GARDENING. 

Now is the time to make your arrangements and 
preparations for the approaching spring. We are 
reminded of this by the appearance of DrReEER’s 
GARDEN CALENDAR for 1869, which contains every- 
thing of interest to the Gardener, Amateur, and 
Flerist. New Vegetables, Flowers, Roses, Geraniums, 
Verbenas, Dahlias, Bedding Plants, Fuchsias, Gladio- 
lus, Grape Vines, Small Fruits, in fact everything ap- 
pertaining to the Garden and Green-house, with 
directions for making Hot-beds, Sowing of Seeds, 
Preparation of Soil, etc., 120 pages beautifully illus- 
trated with numerous engravings, will be mailed to 
all who will inclose a stamp. 

Address HENRY A. DREER, 
Seedsman and. Florist, 714 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

A youn lady writing to her mother from Europe 
says: “Send me a dozen bottles of ‘ BARRETT’S 
VeGeTABLE Haik Restorer.’ What I took with 
me is all gone, and I cannot think of spoiling my 
hair by using any other.” The judgment of all who 
have used Barrett’s will confirm this lady’s experi- 
ence.—Boston Transcript. 


WE copy the following handsome compliment to 
our Mrs. Hale from the Dallas (Texas) Herald:— 


“Gopry’s LApy’s Book, for October, more than 
splendid in the number and exquisite beauty of its 
embellishments, very neat in its typography, and 
highly chaste in its literary, Editorial, and Arm- 
Chair departments, is before us. Our lady friends 
will unanimously sustain us in the assertion that it 
is a gem of art and THE lady’s book of the world. 
We had rather wear the tiara Louis A. Godey has 
won from the millions of womankind, in his own 
and foreign lands, than the thorny honors of a Pre- 
sident or the blood-stained laurels of Alexander or 
Napoleon. And Mrs. Hale—hers is a name known 
wherever literary and moral worth are admitted. 
The time beyond which we knew her not is a dim 
dream of the past. Her charming stories, well-in- 
formed, elegantly-written essays, and sweet, natural 
poems won the heart of the child, the admiration of 
the youth, and the high respect and sincere grati- 
tude of the man. Full of years and full of honors, 
she hoids a place in the esteem of every intelligent 
and true hearted American. She stands before us, 
in fancy, touched but gently by the destroyer, Time, 
her eyes lit by the rays of genius, her smile seeming 
to speak the sweet language of a heart that knows 
no guile, that loves the human race, a high-souled, 
Christian woman, who has spent a long life in deeds 
of grace and beauty, and illustrated to the world 
that a daughter of America without pecuniary aid 
or titled patronage, but by virtue of her own innate 
intellectual powers and indomitable will, can write 
her name beside that of the proudest and best of 
earth. Fame can do no more for her—her sketches 
and songs will be breathed by infant lips, read from 
the text-beoks of schools, ‘till Time is dust on his 
broken lyre.” The Greeks inscribed the names of 
Lord Byron, Daniel Webster, Henry Olay, and other 
illustrious friends of Greece upon the peribolus of 
their Senate chamber. There is a name inscribed 
high upon the pillars of the temple of the world, of 
which rey American should be proud—that name 
is SARAH JOSEPHA HALE.” 


Monky ORDER Post-Orrices.—We are happy to 
hear that 245 new money erder offices have been es- 
tablished. The amount of money sent through the 
mails in this way is steadily increasing. 


“The postal money order system just established 
by law provides that no money order shall be issued 
for any sum less than $1 nor more than #50. All per- 
sons who receive money orders are required to pay 
therefor the following charges or fees, viz: For an 
order for $1 or for any larger sum but not exceeding 
$20, the sum of 10 cents shall be charged and exacted 
by the postmaster giving such order; for an order of 
$20 and up to $30, the charge shall be 15 cents; more 
than $30 and up to #40, the eharge shall be 20 cents; 
over #40 and up to $50, the charge shall be 25 cents. 





OUR MUSICAL COLUMN. 

Holloway’s Musical Monthly for 1869.—Our favor- 
ite musical periodical opens the new year more 
attractive than ever. The January number begins 
the seventh volume and the seventh year, and we do 
not hesitate to pronounce the work the most popu- 
lar musical periodical ever published. We shall en- 
deavor to make the new volume the best yet issued. 
Two beautiful songs, with piano accompaniment, 
Shall Love no Longer be our Stay? and Over the 
Ice we Go, the popular air of Captain Jenks, ar- 
ranged as a quickstep, and a brilliant and beautiful 
fantaisie, Forget Me Not, with a handsome pictorial 
title-page, are all given in the January number, 
Here are four new and choice pieces of music, which 
when published separate from the Monthly, will cost 
in the stores $1 50, all furnished to our subscribers 
at a cost of about 33 cents, or, when estimated in 
connection with the liberal premium we offer, the 
total cost of the four pieces is 12} cents, about three 
cents each! Could the force of cheapness go further? 
And the music is elegantly published, in the best 
style of sheet music, just such as every piano player 
wants and is constantly purchasing. Terms, single 
subscriptions, $4, clubs of seven, without the pre- 
mium, #3 each. We want to secure a large subscrip- 
tion list for the new year, and we therefore offer the 
following splendid premiums :— 

Music given eway.—Every new subscriber for 1869 
will receive by return mail a copy of Darley’s new 
and beautiful quartette, Whiie Shepherds Watched 
Their Flocks by Night, a 75 cent piece of music, or 
any other music to same amount in our catalogue. 
Every club of two, with the money, $8, will receive 
our new catalogue from which they can select musie 
to the amount of Five Dollars. This is a splendid 
offer, and lovers of music in every town and village 
in the United States should embrace this oppor- 
tunity to secure a selection of new and fashionable 
music without any cost. There is no person but can 
obtain one or more subscribers simply by showing a 
few numbers to two or three friends. The January 
number will be sent as sample, from which to obtain 
subscribers, on receipt of 40 cents, or three choice 
back numbers will be sent for $1, and three stamps 
for postage. No free copies sent. Address J. Starr 
Holloway, Publisher Musical Monthly, Box Post- 
Office, Philadelphia. 

Bound Volumes.—The volume for 1868, neatly 
bound, will be sent free of postage to any address, 
on receipt of $6 50. A most elegant and valuable 
Christmas or New Year’s present! 

New Sheet Music.—Our new catalogue, embracing 
about 300 choice pieces, will be sent free to any ad- 
dress. Among others, it includes Darley’s beautiful 
Christmas Anthem, While Shepherds Watched, a9 
page piece, and just in season, 75 cents. The Heart’s 
Triumph, a beautiful sacred song, with one of the 
most elegant title-pages ever published, 60. Sweet 
is the Work, new and favorite duet and chorus, 30. 
Around the Fire, the song published in this number 
of the Lapy’s Boor, arranged with chorus for four 
voices, 30. Christmas Bells beautiful duet and cho- 
rus, for the holidays, 30. Another Year, New Year’s 
song, 20. Under the Mistletoe, by Glover, just in 
season, 20, Oh, Wert Thou in the Chilly Blast, 30. 

Also, Kriss Kringle March, with portrait of the 
jolly old fellow himself, 50. Snowflakes, by Brinley 
Richards, beautifully illustrated (ours is the only 
illustrated edition), 50, Christmas Chimes, by Brin- 
fey Richards, 40. Frozen Rill Polka Schottische, 
very popular, 30. Any of the above, or other music, 
sent free of postage on receipt of price. Usual dis- 
count to teachers. Address orders as above, to 

J. Srarrk HoLtitoway. 
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HOLLOWAY’s Musica Montuiy.—This favorite 
periodical enters upon its seventh year with the 
number for this month. We believe that no other 
periodical of its kind has ever been so well sustained 
as this. Mr. Holloway understands the wants of the 
musical community, and knows how to publish a 
magazine suited to those wants, Our friends should 
understand that Holloway’s Musical Monthly is not 
a musical newspaper, but a monthly publication of 
real sheet music, furnishing music to the people at 
about one-fourth or one-fifth the store prices. Mr. 
Holloway offers very liberal premiums for new sub- 
scriptions for 1869, for particulars of which see the 
* Musical Column” in this number of the Lapy’s 
Book. We will send the Book and the Musical 
Monthly one year on receipt of six dollars, which is 
a deduction of one dollar from the regular prices. 


43> A CHALLENGE FROM A LADY :— 


New York, October 20, 1868. 
Messrs. WHEELER & WILSON, 625 Broadway. 
GENTLEMEN: Referring to the challenge of Mr. 
Pratt, whose Wheeler & Wilson Sewing Machine 
has been in use ten years without repairing, I beg 
to state that I have used my Wheeler & Wilson 
Sewing Machine in family sewing fourteen years 
without even the most trifling repairs, and it is now 
in so good condition that I would not exchange it 
for your latest number [now upward of 350,000]. One 
needle served me more than a year for fine sewing. 
Can any one beat this? Yours, truly, 
Mrs. ANNE WARNER. 


Any one who can give a better report than this 
will be entitled to one of our new tucking gauges. 
WHEELER & WILSON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


THE Dispatch of this city gives some excellent an- 
swers to inquirers. We copy the folowing :— 

“When a man gets married the rules of society 
allow him to wear whatever clothes he chooses, pro- 
vided that they are decent. There is, therefore, no 
rule which decides whether he ought to wear “a 
black vest and a white necktie,” or “a white vest 
and a black necktie.”” He can wear what he chooses, 
according to his taste; and all persons who insis 
that he is bound to observe some wretched rule 
which they, and those like them, have set up for 
their own government, are miserable snobs. 

We indorse the above. Some wretched snobs in 
this city, most of whom made their money by con- 
tracts during the war, have endeavored to make a 
rule that all persons attending evening or dinner 
parties must wear white chokers and dress coats, 
that is, be dressed like the waiters. Shun any man 
who attempts to enforce any such rule upon you, for 
he is an unmitigated parvenu, The better classes of 
society in Philadelphia have no such regulations. 


OCurtp Murper.—Making a bey or girl of seven or 
eight study ten different branches of edueation every 
day, as they do in some schools. 

‘ Lonp AMBERLY thinks the population is increas- 
ing too fast in England, and wants a law to limit 
the number of children in each family to three. His 
own family, however, has already exceeded that 
number.” 

We hope some of his lordship’s children are taller 
than he is. His father, Earl Russell, is short 
enough, but his lordship hardly reaches five feet. 

Tae Cattpren’s Hovr,, T. S. Arthur & Sons. 
publishers, is the best children’s book in circulation. 
It is better printed, has prettier and finer engrav- 
ings, better reading matter, and a larger circulation 
than any of the other children’s monthlies, 





Dip any of our readers ever see a newly married 
couple start off on their wedding tour? On a late 
trip our cars stopped at a station on the N. Y. Cen- 
tral. A wedding party was on the platform. Such 
kissing and good-bying ; such shaking of handker- 
chiefs and good wishes, we never saw. The signal 
was given to start; one last embrace, and the party 
entered, and we were off. A deputation accom- 
panied, and at the next station they left, but not 
without going through the whole ceremony again. 
The usual amount ef kissing, and blubbering, and 
handkerchief waving—this last time accompanied 
by the throwing of an old shoe. We were off again. 
The bride gave her husband two kisses, and such a 
look as only an hour old bride can give, threw 
herself on his manly bosom, and murmured, “O 
George !” 

Extract from an English letter :— 

“Allow me to thank you for your kindness in 
sending the Lapy’s Book so very promptly. I as- 
sure you I feel truly grateful, and it is really one of 
the greatest treasures I have—not only for its good 
and pues reading, which is very exeellent, but for 
the fashions and work department generally. It 
enables me to make all my dresses and bonnets 
without any assistance, and for a es fe I 
think that.a very grea ateoatags. ides, I re- 
ceive my book nearly a month earlier than the publi- 
cations are issued here, which is another advantage ; 
and last, though not least, it is ry in every 
respect. In fact, I cannot do without it.” 


WILL our subscribers, when [they write us refer- 
ring to any article in a former number of our Book, 
please mention the month and page, and not say, 
“In your last number I saw so and so.” It will 
save us a world of trouble, and may benefit them. 
Another matter we may as well refertohere. Any 
communication fora particular number must be sent 
us two months in advance of the month in which 
they wish the article toappear. So also with ad- 
vertisers. 


We thank our many friends for thus early sending 
in their clubs. The number received is much larger 
than at the same time last year. : 


Ovr friend, George W. Childs, Esq., arrived safely 
in England, and when last heard from was the guest 
of Mr. Walters, of the London Times. When he gets 
through with him, George Peabody and Charles 
Dickens are to take him in hand. 

Furs.—The finest display of this article is made 
by J. R. Terry, at his stores, 409 Broadway, and 
Union Square. Crowds stop to gaze at his windows. 


Tue Philadelphia Bulletin publishes the follow- 
ing :— 

“One of the weekly papers now states that it will 
not publish any more stories that conclude with the 
heroine turning nurse and finding her lover wounded 
in the hospital.” 

It was not one of the weekly papers, but the 
Lapy’s Boox that made the statement. To which 
may be added, that we do not want any more upset- 
ting of boats and runaway horses to help the lover 
to a declaration. 


Tue “ Patent Bon Ton Bustle,” the advertisement 
of which is in our December number, will be found 
a most admirable assistant to dress. The ladies 
praise it very much, as it gives a beautiful contour 
to the figure. 


Girt MurpEr.—Reducing the waist of a stout girl 
several inches, 
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SOME HINTS. 


In remitting, try to procure a draft, and don’t fail 
to indorse it; or a Post-office order. 

Address L, A. Godey, Philadelphia, Pa. That is 
sufficient. 

If a lady is the writer, always prefix Mrs. or Miss 
to her signature, that we may know how to address 
a reply. 

Town, County, and State, always in your letter. 

If you want your book sent to another post-office, 
state to what office it is sent to at the time you write. 

When a number of the Lapy’s Boox is not re- 
ceived, write at once for it; don’t wait until the end 
of the year. 

When inclosing money, do not trust to the sealing 
matter on an envelope, but use a wafer in addition. 

Mrs. Hale is not the Fashion Editress. Address 
“Fashion Editress, care L. A. Godey, Philadelphia.” 

When you send money for any other publication, 
we pay it over to the publisher, and there our re- 
sponsibility ceases. 

We can always supply numbers for back years. 

Subscriptions may commence with any number of 
the year. 

Let the names of the subscribers and your own 
signature be written so that they can be easily made 
out. 

Sorry To See Tu1s.—The Manchester Guardian, an 
English paper, has the following advertisement :— 

“Intemperance. A superior home for a few ladies, 
near Leicester, conducted by a lady of great experi- 
penne ol terms oa application. 8S. T., Post-office, Lei- 
cester.’ 


Tne Raleigh Casket says: ‘“‘Godey continues to 
make the LApy’s Book, what it has always been, @ 
enuine lady’s magazine, devoted strictly to their 
nterests.” 

A visitine card of the following description has 
been suggested. We think the idea a good one :— 


“ Oval in form, and the border divided into twelve 
angular sections, each carrying the figures from one 
to twelve, to represent the hours of the day. The 
visitor turns down the corner which contains the 
hour at which the call was made.” 


We offer the following clubs with T. S. Arthur’s 
works, and these are the only magazines we club 
with :-— 

Lady’s Book and Home Magazine, both works 
or - . . - - - - - - 
Lady’s Book and Arthur's “Once a Month” - 4 
Lady’s Book and Children’s Hour - ~ «—# 
Lady’s Book, Arthur’s Home Magazine, and 
Children’s Hour - : ° « 3 Pa 
Or b ve will send the whole four works one year 
or Pose Tees eee 8 


00 
00 
50 
5 00 
6 50 


“Once a Month” is a magazine containing the 
gems of the English monthlies. Here you have read- 
ing for the gentlemen—the ladies have two maga- 
zines, and the children one, Forty-eight numbers 
of periodicals a year, and all for the small sum of 
$6 50, the cheapest club ever offered. 

A Say FRAncisco bootmaker has invented the 
latest agony in the way of ladies’ gaiters. The 
heels, about two inches in length, taper down from 
the foot until they are no thicker than a man’s 
thumb, and then widen out again until a silver 
twenty-five cent piece, which is screwed on the bot- 
tom of each, just covers it. 

ADVERTISEMENTS.—Persons wishing information 
about any of the articles advertised in our Book 
must address the advertiser. 





A MUNISTER’s wife writes us upon the subject of 
presents to ministers, and concludes as follows ~~ 

“My husband possesses slippers now, aon 
twenty-five years a Benedict, that were given him 
during his first ministration. He told me that no- 
thing pained him more than receiving these offer- 
ings,as uncalled foras unwelcome. The money they 
cost given to the sick and poor, the time the wor 
takes expended upon the suffering, would be far 
more precious gifts in the eyes of every good “rt, 
man, and, what is more important, in those of his 
Master.” 

While upon this subject; some of our city minis- 
ters receive more slippers and dressing-gowns than 
would stock a country store; others give out that 
they will not receive any presents from their con- 
gregations, but these are few. 

A friend of ours, who served his Divine Master ia 
a village not many miles from Philadelphia, at a 
salary of $200 a year and his house, told us that at 
Christmas his parishioners always gave him as a 
present—beef. He could not eat so much fresh beef, 
so he had to go to work and pickle it. Presents to 
pastors are all very well, if there were some concert 
of action by clubbing and procuring something really 
useful; but for all to present slippers and dressing: 
gowns, is rather too much of a good thing. 


CoMPLIMENTARY.—Every magazine that is started 
now-a-days takes the Lapy’s Book for its model 
This is complimentary to us, but it is death to them. 
Why not strike out a new path, for you can never 
hope to approach the original. Wecancount fifteen 
magazines that started on the Lapy’s Book pian, 
not one of which is in existence, 


Tue TELEGRAPH :— 


“That steed called ‘ LIGHTNING’ (say the faces), 
Is owned in the United States. 
’Twas FRANKLIN’Ss hand that caught the horse, 
*T was harnessed by Professor Monsx.” 


Mr. S.C. Haut, of London, is making an effort to 
erect, by subscription, a stone over the remains of 
Leigh Hunt. This is a pretty compliment to that 
blatant son of the late Leigh, Mr. Thornton Hunt— 
one of the most decided deriders of our country that 
ever edited a paper. 


“ WHEN lovely woman stoops to frolic 
And rues the ruse, alas! too late, 
What balm shall soothe her melancholic? 
What art shall set her back up straight? 


“ The only thing for her disaster— 
The only way her woe to end, 
Is to apply a mustard plaster ; 
If she won’t do it, let her bend.” 


* A New York milliner has built a bonnet which 
is a marvel of cheapness at $125.’’ 

A New York milliner has no conscience, and their 
dupes have no sense. 


THOSE who attain any excellence commonly spend 
life in one cOmmon pursuit; for excellence is not 
often gained upon easier terms.—Johnson. 

Dr. Johnson must have had us in his mind when 
he penned the above. We have had but one “ Com- 
mon Pursuit” through life, and that is the Lapy’s 
Book, and, therefore, still quoting the doctor, have 
attained “excellence.” 

WILL those ladies who send us receipts be kind 
enough to write them detached from their letters. 
It will be seen from the many centributed receipts 
we publish that our plan is working well. We want 
to make the Lapy’s Book a medium by which ladies 
throughout our country may exchange receipts with 
each other. 
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GOTHIC CHURCH. 
Drawn expressly for Godey’s Lady’s Book, by Isaac H. Horns & Son, Architects, Philadelphia. 








WE have given above a small Gothie church which 
has been very recently finished. It is situated upon 
the East Liberty road, and is about three miles from 
Pittsburg. It is built of frame boarded vertically 
and buttoned. The inside is finished with orna- 
mental principal rafters wrought to a beautiful de- 
sign, the spaces between them being plastered and 
eolored azure-blue. 

The building contains in its rear wing a lecture- 
room and school-room, with the walls laid off, and 
colored in imitation of stone. The windows are of 
stained glass. There are few lecture or school-rooms 
anywhere more beautiful—they have fine high ceil- 
ings; a beautiful bay runs out to the rear, producing 
an effect which is seldom obtained and never in base- 
ments. The outside is in full Gothic ornaments, 
earved out in wood. No imitation of stone is attempt- 
ed, but every detail has a highly finished appearance. 
It is covered with the best a of slate, and is 
painted and sanded thoroughly. he whole cost is 
a little over $12,000. The — and pulpit are black 
walnut. This church has formed the subject of seve- 
ralarticles in the Pittsburg papers, and it may be 
considered a successful attempt at wooden Gothic 
architecture. 

There are not many who ean appreciate what we 
mean when we say successful. So rare is it to meet 
with successful architecture, that few persons really 
know what it is. How often are people carried 
away by disjointed beauties in a building that are 
like pearls among oyster shells, shedding their soft 
reflections on the ——s surface surrounding, their 
feeble attempt to beautify them being lost in the 
absorbing ugliness of their surroundings. So it is 
with ornament wasted upon disproportionate build- 


ings. 

We hold every congregation responsible for plac- 
ing on their building committee men whose tastes 
as to form, fitness, propriety in design, and common 
sense in building, make them the very worst kind of 
7S 

he reform we would urge in the forming of a 
church committee is: Get the young mind at work, 
and place ladies on the building committe—at least 
a working number of them—and let them infuse into 
those architects a moiety, at least, of common sense. 
Let them be compelled to ransack their inventive 
organs, and learn to project ornaments ia harmony 
with position, weight, and character, and stop the 
process of book searching and copying. Originality 
is what is wanted. It is like making clothing out 





) of old materials. You often have to put seams just 

where you would prefer whole cloth; and you would 
| make this too short, that too long, and a trumpery 
| of the whole. 











Dimensions.—Church, 52 feet by 37 feet 9 inches; 1 
vestibule, 13 feet 3 inches by 12 feet vinehes; 2 aisles, 
4 feet wide; 3 pulpit; 4 lecture-room, 38 feet 6 inches 
by 36 feet ; 5 infant’s school-room, 14 feet 8 inches by 
10 feet 6 inches; 6 centre pews, 16 feet long, accom- 
modating 9 persons; side pews will accommodate 4 
persons. 





Tsaac H, Hoprs & Son, Architects 
Office, 435 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 





“Secor 
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How Dip HE po Irt—In a description of Coopers - 
town, N. Y., and its vicinity, the following passage 
occurs :— 


“Mr. Mayall had once, while returning from a 
hunting excursion, met with a party of three men 
whom he undertook, at their request, to pilot across 
the Susquehanna River, when, taking advantage of 
his situation while thus engaged in guiding the boat 
over the stream, they took possession of his gun, and 
removed the lock from it, then informed him that he 
must go to Canads as their prisoner. The patriot 
remonstrated, but without avail, and embracing a 
favorable opportu.ity he seized his gun, with which 
he struck and kille i oae of the party, then discharged 
his piece and wounded another of the enemy, and made 
his escape from the other loyalist. This gun had been 
kept as a memento of the conflict.” 


And we think it ought to be, for a gun that can be 
discharged after the lock had been taken off is a de- 
oided curiosity. 


PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 


Appress “Fashion Editress, care L. A. Godey, 
Philadelphia.”” Mrs. Hale is not the Fashion Edi- 
tress. 

No order attended to unless the cash accompa- 
nies it. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send 
a post-office stamp; and for all articles that are to 
be sent by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return 
postage. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be 
made out of post-marks. 

Any person making inquiries to be answered in 
any particular number must send their request at 
least two months previous to the date of publication 
of that number. 


Mrs. R. L: C.—Sent pattern October 27th. 

Mrs. D. A. G.—Sent pattern 27th. 

Mrs. E. H. A.—Sent hair crimpers November 4th. 

Mra, J. A. W.—Sent rubber gloves 4th. 

Mrs. R. B. M.—Sent rubber gloves 4th. 

Mrs J. H. P.—Sent pattern 4th. 

S. A. O.—Sent pattern by express 4th. 

BR. N. S.—Sent articles by express 4th. 

Mrs. A. E.—Sent patterns 14th. 

Mrs. W. J. W.—Sent articles 14th. 

Mrs. M, H. A.—-Sent needles, etc. 14th. 

Mrs. A. O. B.—Sent pattern 17th. 

Mrs, A, OC. M.—Sent articles by Harnden’s express 
18th. 

C. C.—It would not be in bad taste to cut the 
dresses as you propose, as gay colors are very much 
worn this season. 

. Y. Z.—The material costs $1 per yard. We can 
furnish it, but one pattern is stamped on a piece. 

A Subscriber.—It is as good taste to have a full 
dress wedding in the morning as in the evening. 

Ella R. S.—Sorry we cannot advise you. Srime 
alone, we believe, will disperee them. 

Mrs. S. C. G.—‘“* Maternal Management of In- 
fancy” will, we think, suit you. Send 75 cents to 
Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 

Constance of Wheatland.—Sent your letter to the 
authoress. It will please her. 

G. G.—In answer to first question: No. 2d. At 
about 18. 3d. Depends upon circumstances, 4th. 
There is no particular time. 

Fannie B.—Acknowledge the receipt of everything, 
no matter from whom it may come; make this your 
rule. 2d. In morning calls, no one ever thinks of 
asking any one to play on the piano. 3d. If you in- 
tend going send an acceptance. 4th. Say what you 
please. How ridiculous it would be for ali to repeat 
the same thing. 

M. C., Lafayette, Ind.—If she has a collection of 
her friends in an album, yes! Orné balls cannot now 
be had; they were used for crocheting. 

Annie.—Between fourteen and fifteen. 2d. We do 
not know the cause or the remedy. 

Mrs. FE. D. R.—Yes; & proper age for long dresses, 

Martha.—Second finger of the left hand. 

Two Young Ladies.—We have submitted the ma 
tographs to the young men of our office, and they 





are equally divided. Some prefer No.1, some No. 2, 
For our part, we like both. 

Elsie.—We have seen it, and we believe it is the 
custom to mark the house linen with the name of 
the young lady. 

Bella.—Your question is not definite enough. We 
do not understand from it the relation in which the 
om stand to each other. Much depends upen 

at. 

Miss T. V.--Many ladies keep their gloves on 
through the supper, we believe, generally. In a 
small sociable party of friends, when you sit at table 
gloves are taken off. 

Mattie.—Consult your doctor; we never give me- 
dical advice. 

Miss A.—Write only on one side of the paper. 


Fashions. 





NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


HavrineG had frequent applications for the purchase 
of jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a dis- 
tance, the Editress of the Fashion Department will 
hereafter execute commissions for any who may 
desire it, with the charge of a small percentage for 
the time and research required. Spring and autumn 
bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, envelopes, 
hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, mantil- 
las, and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to 
economy as well as taste; and boxes or packages 
forwarded by express to any pari of the country. 
For the last, distinct directions must be given. 

The Publisher of the Lapy’s Book has no interest 
in this department, and knows nothing of the trans- 
actions; and whether the person sending the order 
is or is not a subscriber fo the Lapy’s Book, the 
Fashion Editor does not know. 

, Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposed expen- 
diture, to be addressed to the care of L. A. Godey, Esq. 

No order wili be attended to unless the money is first 
received. Neither the Editor nor Publisher will be ac- 
countable for losses that may occur in remitting. 

Instructions to be as minute as possible, accom- 
panied by a note of the height, complexion, and 
general style of the person, on which much depends 
in choice. Dress goods from J. F. Hafleigh’s, or 
Curwen Stoddardt & Brother ; dry goods of any kind 
from Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co., New York; lin- 
gerie and lace from G. W. Vogel’s, 1016 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia; bonnets from the most cele- 
brated establishments ; hen A from Wriggens & 
Warden, or Caldwell’s, Philadelphia. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail 
here geome the purchase; therefore, no articles will 
be taken back. When the goods are sent, the trans- 
action must be considered final. 


DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE. 

Fig. 1.—Walking-suit of purple velveteen, made 
with two skirts; the lower one just touching the 
ground, edged with a quilling of black satin. The 
upper skirt is cut with anapron front: pannier back, 
trimmed with fringe headed by two bands of satin, 
The pannier is fastened by satinleaves. Tight jack- 
et, trimmed to correspond, and fastened by a sash. 
Purple velvet bonnet, trimmed with green leaves 
and flowers. 

Fig. 2.—Home dress of gray silk poplin, made with 
two skirts; the front and sides of the under one 
trimmed with four narrow folds, scalloped and 
bound with green satin. The upper one is trimmed 
with a quilling of green satin, and looped up at each 
side with a green satin rosette. Plain corsage. The 
upper part of the skirt is trimmed with black laee 
and satin to simulate a basque, finished by a bow 
and longends inthecentre of the back. Green satin 
belt, with fan-shaped bow in the back. 

Fig. 3.—Walking-dress of scarlet silk poplin, with 
an overdress of black velvet; the upper partof the 
corsage can be made all black, if desired. White 
uncut velvet bonnet, trimmed with scarlet velvet 
flowers and green leaves. 
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Fig. 4.—Dinner-dress of gray silk. The front of 
the skirt is trimmed with three ruffles bound with 
blue. The breadth on the left side is cut longer 
than the others, lined with blue satin, and trimmed 
by the narrow ruffle which extends across the back. 
This dress is looped in three puffs by blue rosettes. 
The other side is lined with satin, turned back, edged 
with a narrow ruffle, which extends up the other 
side, which is plaia. Low square corsage, finished 
at the top by a full blue ruche. White muslin 
sleeves, puffed, and divided by bands of blue satin. 

Fig. 5. — Walking-suit of Havana brown cloth, 
made with two skirts. The lower one is edged with 
a plaited quilling. The upper one is cut in points, 
edged with a fancy gimp; the lower skirt slightly 
puffed between these points. Mantelet looped in 
the Back and sides with a bow and ends, and rosettes. 
Cape looped in the back with a rosette, and trimmed 
with fringe and narrow gimp. 

Fig. 6.—Costume for a little boy, of black velvet, 
made with short Garibaldi pants and blouse; to be 
trimmed with silk braid. Scarlet stockings. High 
black boots. Black velvet hat, lined with scarlet. 





DESCRIPTION OF EXTENSION SHEET. 


FIRST SIDE, 
Figs. 1 snd 2.—Front and back view of walking 
sostume, from the establishment of Homer, Colla- 


day & Co., 818 and 820 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Walking-dress of brown poplin, made with two 
skirts, and trimmed with the same material piped 
with satin. The jacket is made with mantilla ends, 
and is belted in at the waist. Small cape in front, 
extending down in a point in the back. 

Figs. 3 and 4.—From the establishment of Homer, 
Colladay & Co., 818 and 820 Chestnut Street, Phila- 
delphia. Suit of black Irish poplin. The skirt is 
trimmed with two bands of velvet ; the front breadth 
has a piece of velvet set in, edged with fringe, and a 
row of fancy buttons through the centre. A velvet 
tunic trimmed with fringe finishes the skirt. The 
jacket is tight-fitting, trimmed to correspond. 

Fig. 5.—Walking-iress for a little boy of three 
years, The skirt is made of gay plaid poplin. Sacque 
of black velvet, bound with silk braid, buttoned 
slantwise. Black velvet hat, with a small scarlet 
feather at the side. 

Fig. 6.—Dress for a girl of six years. The dress is 
of blue poplin looped up at the sides over an under- 
skirt of blue and gray striped poplin. Gray plush 
sacque, bound with blue satin. Gray hat, trimmed 
with blue velvet and blue flowers. 

Fig. 7.—Dress of purple poplin, with a flounce on 
the edge of the skirt, headed by a puff. Purple 
velvet cloth cloak, trimmed with fringe and satin 
bands. Hanging sleeves, with a tight sleeve of the 
same underneath. Purple velvet bonnet, trimmed 
with lace, and acorns, and leaves. 


SECOND SIDE, 

Fig. 1.—Dress of green silk with black spots, Made 
with pannier and carmargo sash. The cape, sash, and 
trimming for sleeves is of black silk and fringe. 
Black hat, trimmed with green velvet. 

Fig. 2.—Bodice of blue cashmere, trimmed with a 
quilling of the same and a narrow band of black silk. 
It is made open to the waist, with a vest of black 
silk buttoned down. The sleeves are trimmed with 
a caff of black silk. 

Fig. 3.—Opera cloak. This cloak of white cash- 
mere is ornamented with satin revers of a contrast- 
ing color, edged with narrow lace, and trimmed with 
gold bandelettes, finished off with gold tassels. The 
shoulders are trimmed with satin bows; the simu- 
lated sleeves are cut in one piece with the back, and 


ornamented with large pine patterns of satin, with 
a network of gold thread over them, 

Fig. 4.—Bonnet of black velvet, trimmed with gay 
flowers. A fall of black lace across the back extends 
down and forms the strings. 

Fig. 5.—Bonnet of light blue satin, trimmed with 
blue velvet and flowers. A black thread lace barbe 
extends across the back, and falls down in front 
over the satin strings. 

Fig. 6.—Muslin cap, with a full crown, in form 
like a hood. Long loops and ends of white ribbon 
traverse the crown, and a band of ribbon crosses it. 
Muslin quilling edged with Valenciennes in front. 
Muslin and lace lappets. 

Fig. 7.—Watteau cap. Small blonde headdress in 
the form of a lezenge. Mauve ruche forming a coro- 
net across the forehead. Agrafe of wild flowers at 
the side. Blonde lappets, with mauve ribbon in the 
centre. 

Fig. 8.—Chignon of two long parts of hair twisted 
like a cord, .which, made from the middle in coils, 
are then fastened at the saine place. 

Fig. 9.—Chignon of six puffs laid in a leaf-like 
shape over each other, and fastened at the top by a 
thick curl. 

Fig. 10.—Chignon of a large hair bunch combed 
smooth, to which are joined at the top two smalier 
ones, also combed down to give a flat and glossy 
look. 

Fig. 11.—Chignon of ten thick curls, arranged over 
and near each other, as seen by our illustration, 
having on one side three and on the other one curl 
hanging loose. 

Fig. 12.—Hat of white pressed plush, with one side 
turned up with blue velvet. A band of blue feathers 
goes around the hat, with a bunch of flowers at the 
side. 

Fig. 13.—Child’s collar, made of an embroidered 
ruffie, sewed on a narrow band, and fastened by cord 
and tassels. 

Fig. 14.—Cloak of purple velvet cloth, made in the 
Watteau style, and trimmed with black fringe and 
satin trimming. 

Figs. 15 and 16.—Different modes of trimming coat 
sleeves. 

Fig. 17.—Dress for a child, of blue poplin, trimmed 
with fancy braid to simulate two skirts. Low cor- 
sage, with a Marie Antoinette fichu crossed, and 
ends in the back, 

Fig. 18.—Moorish jacket, made of black silk, 
trimmed with velvet embroidered in gay colors, The 
pieces of velvet are bound with satin. The jacket 
is edged with a ball fringe of gay colors. 

Figs. 19 and 20.—Front and back view of Louis 
XV. jacket, made of black velvet, braided with gold 
braid, and edged with a narrow lace. The jacket is 
bound around with white satin, and a quilling of 
the same fastens the sides together. There is also 
a rosette of the same in the back. 

Fig. 21.—Border in point russe. 

Figs. 22 and 23,—Suit for little boy, made of striped 
poplin. The side of pants and the blouse are trimmed 
with a bias band of the same material. 

Fig. 24.—Corselet, with tunic and lappets, made of 
colored silk, to be worn with any colored dress. 

Fig. 25.—Shirt for a boy from nine to ten years 
old, 

Fig. 26.—Dress for a little girl of five years, made 
with two skirts, the under one of blue poplin, the 
upper one of gray trimmed with blue. The corsage 
is cut low square, with bretelles trimmed with blue. 
White muslin waist and sleeves. 

Fig. 27.—Walking jacket for child of three years, 
made of heavy white cloth trimmed with blue velvet. 

Fig. 28.—Chemise for girl from two to/four years, 
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made with a narrow band and finished by a narrow 
embroidery. 

Fig. 29.—Pelisse for a little boy from two to four 
years old. Our pattern is made of brown velveteen, 
trimmed with yellow silk braid and bronze buttons. 
The right side of the bodice and skirt is slanting, 
and overlaps the left, as seen in illustration. The 
skirt is lined with muslin; the bodice with calico. 
The waistband fastens under a bow ornamented in 
the same manner as the dress. 

Fig. 30.—Linen Collar. This collar is to be worn 
with dresses cut out in front in the shape of a heart. 
The collar should be made of fine linen taken double; 
the border is trimmed with a strip of brown and 
white striped French calico. The seam is covered 
by a cross-strip of brown French calico, wsich is 
stitched on. The chemisette fastens in front with 
buttons and buttonholes. The under sleeve should 
be made with a deep cuff, edged with French calico 
to match. 

Fig. 31.—Vest for boy of thirteen years old. 

Fig. 32.--Slip for child of one year old; it is cut 
with but one seam, that the one infront. It can be 
made of piqué or cashmere and ornamented with a 
narrow braiding pattern. 


SKATING COSTUMES FOR CHILDREN. 
(See Engravings, Page 27.) 

Fig. 1.—Dress and coat of blue poplin; the skirt 
is scalloped and bound with black and a narrow 
braiding pattern above. The coat is trimmed with 
& narrow band of fur. Hat of glazed leather with a 
ribbon tied around it. ‘ 

Fig. 2.—Dress and underskirt of scarlet poplin; 
the underskirt striped with black. Sacque of rough 
eioth. Hat of black velvet trimmed with scarlet 
and black. 

Fig. 3.—Little boy’s dress of crimson merino, with 
an overdress of stone color. The front and back are 
cut the same. 

Fig. 4.—Boy’s Costume. Garibaldi pants of black 
velvet. Sack of Astrakhan cloth, hat of black velvet 
trimmed with a band of Astrakhan fur, 





CHITCHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR JANUARY. 

As the bleak winds of January blow around us, 
we draw our furs more closely, and feel that, for a 
time, at least, we have warded off some of the chill 
winds. At such a time, perhaps, a few words on 
furs will not be amiss. Small collars, boas, and 
sacques are the fashionable choice in shape. Two 
styles of culiars are worn; the most dressy shape 
is the Imperial collarine, very small, only eight 
inches deep in the back, with short, square fronts 
trimmed with the tails of the animals. Ladies who 
consider comfort, prefer the new pelerine cape, 
slightly pointed back and front, and deep enough to 
afford protection to the chest and shoulders. The 
half cape, with long, square ends, is entirely out of 
fashion. Short straight boas tied at the throat, or 
fastened by passing the head of the animal, which 
adorns the end, through a loop, is in favor with 
young ladies, but a longer boa is more distingué. The 
fur cloaks are made in the sacque form, with coat- 
sleeves and standing collar, and pockets; they suit 
the present style of dress better than the large, 
elumsy capes, and are warmer, as they fit the figure 
closely. Muffs are even smaller than last season. 
The round shape is preferred for full dress, the flat 
muff for skating or shopping. Muffs are frequently 
made to match the cloak, trimmed with fur. Russia 
sable ranks first in price; a single muff lately made 
in New York cost $000. These muffs generaily have 





a soft lining of eider down. Hudson Bay sable 
is next in favor; it is not'near as expensive as the 
Russia sable; a set can be purchased for $300. Mink 
sable is the fur most generally worn; it is less ex- 
pensive and very serviceable. A mink collar made 
of two skins, trimmed with tails around the neck, 
with pendent tails on the short, square front, is the 
favorite collar of the winter. Collars and muffs are 
made of the curled lamb furs worn last winter 
known as Russian lamb-skin, Astrakhan, and Per- 
siani trimmed with Angora fringe; these are stylish 
and not expensive, 

Seal-skin continues as popular for sacques, muffs, 
etc. The rare golden seal is the most beautiful of 
the species. Seal-skin in its natural state is a light 
tan color; but it is more admired when colored a 
rich maroon brown. Sacques of this are handsome, 
warm, and serviceable. Long boas are also made 
of it, also gloves faced with kid. They are thick 
and warm without being clumsy. Forchildren fancy 
fur, gray Persiani, and ermine are fashionable; 
squirrel is not much in vogue. Fur borders on 
cloaks and dresses are the height of style, but are 
too expensive to be greatly used. An imported dress 
shown is trimmed with fur costing $1000. 

We promised to speak of children’s fashions this 
month. What can we say? Children are dressed 
to so exactly imitate their elders that description 
seems superfluous. We will, however, give a few 
hints. For dresses for little girls plaids are very 
much worn, also plain goods trimmed with plaid. 
Plush of bright colors is used for cloaks, with a 
cloak made of bright blue, purple, or garnet; the 
dress should be the same shade or some good con- 
trast. Hats are of felt, velvet, plush, and satin, are 
mostly trimmed with a feather of some of the many 
different syles. We will describe a few costumes to 
give a better idea of the styles. An under-dress in 
the Princess shape, of bright plaid; over-dress of 
gray poplin bound with velvet to correspond with 
the local color of the under-dress, looped with bands 
and buttons at equal distances, forming an easy 
scallop. The over-waist cut square, with shoulder. 
straps, double cape, or Carrick of same material as 
the over-dress, bound to correspond, and lined with 
quilted silk or opera flannel of the same color as 
binding and under-dress. Hat a Chasseur of gray 
velvet, with plume and bindings same color as dress. 
A bright-blue cashmere with narrow ruffles of gray 
silk is bound with blue satin, an over-dress cut in 
narrow widths of the same gray silk, gathered at 
the seams on blue satin pipings, with high bodice 
finished with full quillings of blue satin; sash of 
silk, bound with satin and turquoise ornaments, is 
a pretty dress for a girl of twelve or fourteen, simple 
and effective. A very elegant street costume for a 
little girl is a dress of scarlet gros-grain silk, with a 
six-inch plaiting on the skirt, a black silk velvet 
pelisse, with open sleeve, broad sash of scarlet rib- 
bon, marquise hat of black velvet, with aigrette of 
scarlet feathers. Another, a blue poplin dress with 
double skirt; the upper skirt vandyked and gath- 
ered up at the sides of the front width with rosettes 
and sash of satin. Paletdt of gray plush, open at the 
throat, corded and faced with blue. Chasseur hat of 
gray, with blue cords and steel ornaments. Another, 
and less expensive walking-dress, is an under dress 
of scarlet and black striped woollen poplin or merino; 
an upper skirt of black cashmere, cut in deep 
squares and bound with scarlet; a scarlet ‘‘ Colleen 
Bawn,” or double circular cape, with black braid 
and jet passementerie border gathered at the back 
with bow or rosette of black ribbon; black felt 
Spanish hat and feather. 

Many simple and inexpensive dresses are of the 
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soft gray Winseys, with bright plaid bindings, or 
looped over gay piaid petticoats. Dark-gray Winsey 
suits, corded with scarlet merino, or cut in deep 
scailops, over a scarlet underskirt are simple but 
effective; and entire suits of crimson serge cloth, 
trimmed with black velvet and jet buttons, are soft 
and warm for the winter season, for very young 
children. A new article in white velveteen, is also 
very charming for the little ones, bound and orna- 
mented with colored satins and velvets. For boys, 
velveteen suits are very much worn: they are gen- 
erally made of black or brown, and trimmed with a 
silk braid of the same color. 

The added length of cloaks, spoken of early in the 
season, is not evident. A very long garment would 
appear clumsy with a short dress. A new style of 
velvet cloak is close fitting, long, and open at the 
back for half a yard from the bottom, each side 
trimmed with wide lace, the same as finishes the 
lower edge of the sack. A wide strip of black silk 
made in puffs, by bands of velvet, is set on the back, 
sloping from the belt down the seams, joining the 
back and side breadths, and in half circular form 
above the opening at the back. There is a small 
round cape trimmed with wide lace and a fall of lace 
at the back. The pannier cloak is new and fashion- 
able. It is of velvet with close-fitting bodice, the 
skirt is open in front, and does not meet. Over this 
space of four inches silk fringe and tassels fall. The 
skirtin front slopes slightly outward from the waist. 
The back is full and gathered at the side-seams. 
Bands of silk, joined to the belt and the bottom, 
make the back in four puffs 2 la panier. A bertha 
of lace is worn with it. 

Velvet suits are fashionable and elegant, whether 
in entire suits or with an underskirt of some con- 
trasting color. A suit recently seen was noticeable 
for its elegance. The underskirt was of scarlet pop- 
lin, with three narrow ruffles arcand the bottom; 
the upper skirt was of black velvet, finished on the 
bottom with asmall silk cord. A dbasquine of velvet, 
with short skirt, completed the suit. These suits are 
in great demand, and do not, necessarily, require 
costly trimming, as the richness of the material 
renders them attractive when made plainly. 

Shot linseys, orange and black, redand black, blue 
and black, are new and serviceable for morning 
wear. They are trimmed with folds of silk in the 
shades, or with black bands, corded with bright 
colors. One of the late styles has a single skirt, 
edged by a plaiting of the same, made straightway 
of the material, hemmed on both edges, and headed 
by a fold, one half of which is black velvet, the other 
half orange satin, suiting the colors of the dress. 
Two rows of this head the plaiting, which goes 
squarely up the side seams in front. No upper 
skirt is worn with it, but a deep Louis XV. basque 
is trimmed with plaiting and folds to match, and 
has revers corded in color, and deep cuffs and pocket 
lids to correspond. Shepherd’s check is fashionable 
for home morning dresses, It is trimmed with nar- 
row velvet the color and width of the blocks. Broad 
bands of bright-colored velvet, in contrast to the 
dress, is much used for trimming, and the following 
suit will give anexample. The underskirt of blue 
and black striped satin has a broad band of Alexan- 
dra blue velvet instead of a flounce. The upper 
dress is of black glacé silk with sharply-pointed 
basque, bordered with a three inch band of blue vel- 
vet, which forms a round collar on the neck that is 
low enough to show two inches of whitechemisette. 
The belt is of velvet, with two loops behind. The 
biaek skirt is lifted at the side by cockade loops of 
blue, A blue plush jacket is worn in the street with 
this dress. The hat is of biue velvet, with sides of 





white terry velvet, the crown almost covered with 
a fanchon veil, falling to nearly cover the hair; a 
blue ostrieh plume and white aigrette are in front, 
and lace strings fall from the sides. A fashionable 
simple house dress is of gay plaid—the Rob Roy, for 
instance—in all wool poplin, made to just brush the 
floor, with the front width and first side-width gored 
plain at the tep; the second partly plain and part of 
its fulness thrown in small plaits, with the two full 
back breadths. The flounce is a quarter of a yard 
wide, vandyked at the bottom, bound with black 
silk and a piping of scarlet merino; cords of black 
and scarlet head the flounce, which is plaited all 
one way. The waist is round, square in the neck, 
with folds of white muslin filling the throat. The 
dress is finished with a ruche of plaid, turned from 
the neck, and put on with a double eord of black 
and scarlet. A ruffle hides the arm-seam at the top 
of the sleeve. The cuff is a round narrow one, of 
black bias velvet with cords. The belt is black vel- 
vet, with fan-shaped bows behind. A black velvet 
ribbon, nearly an inch wide, is worn round the neck 
with the locket, which is now considered the neces- 
sary addition to every toilette. The hair is worn in 
a large crimped chignon, drawn back from the fore- 
head, unless it is too high, when the front hair is 
frizzed to fall over the brow. A ribbon crosses the 
head three times, and ties low at the side of the chig- 
non, with ends just touching the shoulder. 

Serviceable breakfast jackets are of corduroy, 
cashmere, and opera flannel, made half-fitting with 
points at the front and back. A gayer fancy is a 
white velvet cloth with polka dots of biue or scarlet, 
bound and piped with velvet. The wide sailor collar 
and the front revers are also of velvet with tassels 
at the points. Elbow capes looped at the back are 
newer than jackets. They are of blue or scarlet 
cashmere merino, trimmed with pinked ruches of 
the material. Rob Roy check and the small blue 
and white plaid are made in the same way. The 
ruche is of #lk. These as well as the jackets can 
be worn with any color skirt. Garibaldi bodies, 
though not so new, are preferred by many persons ; 
they can be made of white or colors as fancy die- 
tates. A toilette cannot be a thoroughly successful 
one when the skirt and bodice are different; yet 
bodices wear out sooner than skirts, so these fancy 
jackets, Garibaldis, etc., are found useful: hence their 
continued popularity. Pretty pelerine capes of split 
zephyr take the place of clumsy breakfast shawls. 
Bows of ribbon, and of the same material as the 
dress, are now lavished on costumes and fotlettes of 
all descriptions, and they are made in every ima- 
ginable form. Round bows, bows with three loops, 
fan-shaped bows, simple bows, etc., are all worn. 
Besides ornamenting the skirts, they are now fre- 
quently to be seen adorning the armholes. When 
distributed with taste they form an exceedingly 
graceful trimming. 

Odd looking bodies are imported to wear with eve- 
ning dresses. The modele seen were basques of 
black satin coming over the hips; but as they were 
as low in the neck, both back and front, as any 
waist can be that has any connection with shoulders 
at all, and a large biack satin bow with wide ends 
fell from the top of the back to the edge of the 
basque, the effect was that of a short tratteau, the 
ribbon supplying the place of loose folds. This 
waist was square-necked behind and pointed in front, 
with revers trimmed with black lace and satin loops. 
The lower part was pointed also. There were no 
sleeves; but richly-ornamented straps. 

Pointed waists are coming in style, and few eve- 
ning dresses will be made without them. 

FASHION. 
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Fig. 4.—Dinner-dress of gray silk. The front of ornamented with large pine patterns of satin, with 


the skirt is trimmed with three ruffles bound with 
blue. The breadth on the left side is cut longer 
than the others, lined with blue satin, and trimmed 
by the narrow ruffle which extends across the back. 
This dress is looped in three puffs by blue rosettes. 
The other side is lined with satin, turned back, edged 
with a narrow ruffle, which extends up the other 
side, which is plain. Low square corsage, finished 
at the top by a full blue ruche. White muslin 
sieeves, puffed, and divided by bands of blue satin. 

Fig. 5.— Walking-suit of Havana brown cloth, 
made with two skirts The lower one is edged with 
a plaited quilling. The upper one is cut in points, 
edged with a fancy gimp; the lower skirt slightly 
puffed between these points. 
the back and sides with a bow and ends, and rosettes. 
Cape looped in the back with a rosette, and trimmed 
with fringe and narrow gimp. 

Fig. 6.—Oostume for a little boy, of black velvet, 


made with short Garibaldi pants and blouse; to be | 


trimmed with silk braid. Searlet stockings. High 
black boots. Black velvet hat, lined with scarlet. 





DESCRIPTION OF EXTENSION SHEET. 
FIRST SIDE. 

Figs. 1 and 2.—Front and back view of walking 
costume, from the establishment of Homer, Colla- 
flay & Co., 818 and 820 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Walking-dress of brown poplin, made with two 
skirts, and trimmed with the same material piped 
with satin. The jacket is made with mantilla ends, 
and is belted in at the waist. Small cape in front, 
extending down in a point in the back. 

Figs. 3 and 4.--From the establishment of Homer, 
Colladay & Co., 818 and 820 Chestnut Street, Phila- 
delphia. Suit of black Irish poplin. The skirt is 


trimmed with two bands of velvet ; the front breadth 


has a piece of velvet set in, edged with fringe, and a 
row of fancy buttons through the centre. A velvet 
tunie trimmed with fringe finishes the skirt. The 
jacket is tight-fitting, trimmed to correspond. 

Fig. 5.—Walking-dress for a little boy of three 


years. The skirt is made of gay plaid poplin, Sacque | 


of black velvet, bound with silk braid, buttoned 
slantwise. Black velvet hat, with a small scarlet 
feather at the side. 

Fig. 6.—Dress for a girl of six years. The dress is 
of blue poplin looped up at the sides over an under- 
skirt of blue and gray striped poplin. Gray plush 
sacque, bound with blue satin. Gray hat, trimmed 
with blue velvet and blue flowers. 

Fig. 7.—Dress of purple poplin, with a flounce on 
the edge of the skirt, headed by a puff. Purple 
velvet cloth cloak, trimmed with fringe and satin 
bands. Hanging sleeves, with a tight sleeve of the 
same underneath. Purple velvet bonnet, trimmed 
with lace, and acorns, and leaves, 


SECOND SIDE. 

Fig. 1.—Dress of green silk with black spots, Made 
with pannier and carmargosash, The cape, sash, and 
trimming for sleeves is of black silk and fringe. 
Black hat, trimmed with green velvet. 

Fig. 2.—Bodice of blue cashmere, trimmed with a 
quilling of the same and a narrow band of black silk. 
It is made open to the waist, with a vest of black 
silk buttoned down. The sleeves are trimmed with 
a cuff of black silk. 

Fig. 3.—Opera cloak. This cloak of white cash- 
mere is ornamented with satin revers of a contrast- 
ing color, edged with narrow lace, and trimmed with 
gold bandelettes, finished off with gold tassels, The 
shoulders are trimmed with satin bows; the simu- 
lated sleeves are cut in one piece with the back, and 


Mantelet looped in | 


| & network of golc thread over them. 

| Fig. 4.—Bonnet of black velvet, trimmed with gay 
| flowers, A fall of black lace across the back extends 
| down and forms the strings. 

Fig. 5.—Bonnet of light blue satin, trimmed with 
| blue velvet and flowers. A black thread lace barbe 
| extends across the back, and falls down in front 
over the satin strings. 

Fig. 6.—Muslin cap, with a full crown, in form 
like a hood. Long loops and ends of white ribbon 
| traverse the crown, and a band of ribbon crosses it. 
| Muslin quilling edged with Valenciennes in front, 
Muslin and lace lappets. 

Fig. 7.—Watteau cap. Small blonde headdress in 
the form of a lozenge. Mauve ruche forming a coro- 
net across the forehead. Agrafe of wild flowers at 
the side. Blonde lappets, with mauve ribbon in the 
centre. 
| Fig. 8—Chignon of two long parts of hair twisted 
like a cord, which, made from the middle in coils, 
| are then fastened at the same place. 
| Fig. 9.—Chignon of six puffs laid in a leaf-like 
| shape over each other, and fastened at the top by a 
thick curl. 

Fig. 10.—Chignon of a large hair bunch combed 
smooth, to which are joined at the top two smaller 
ones, also combed down to give a flat and glossy 
look. 

Fig. 11.—Chignon of ten thick curls, arranged over 
and near each other, as seen by our illustration, 
having on one side three and on the other one curl 
hanging loose. 

Fig. 12.—Hat of white pressed plush, with one side 
turned up with blue velvet. A band of blue feathers 
goes around the hat, with a bunch of flowers at the 
side. 

Fig. 13.—Child’s collar, made of an embroidered 
ruffle, sewed on a narrow band, and fastened by eord 
and tassels. 

Fig. 14.—Cloak of purple velvet cloth, made in the 
Watteau style, and trimmed with black fringe and 
satin trimming. 

Figs. 15 and 16.—Different modes of trimming coat 
sleeves. 

Vig. 17.—Dress for a chiid, of blue poplin, trimmed 
with fancy braid to simulate two skirts, Low cor- 
sage, with a Marie Antoinette fichu crossed, and 
ends in the back. 

Fig. 18.—Moorish jacket, made of black silk, 
trimmed with velvet embroidered in gay colors. The 
pieces of velvet are bound with satin. The jacket 
is edged with a ball fringe of gay colors, 

Figs. 19 and 20.—Front and back view of Louis 
XY. jacket, made of black velvet, braided with gold 
braid, and edged with a narrow lace. The jacket is 
bound around with white satin, and a quilling of 
the same fastens the sides together. There is also 
a rosette of the same in the back. 

Fig. 21.—Border in point russe. 

Figs, 22 and 23.—Suit for little boy, made of striped 
poplin. The side of pants and the blouse are trimmed 
with a bias band of the same material. 

Fig. 24.—Corselet, with tunic and lappets, made of 
colored silk, to be worn with any colored dress. 

Fig. 25.—Shirt for a boy from nine to ten years 
old. 

Fig. 26.—Dress for a little girl of five years, made 
with two skirts, the under one of blue poplin, the 
upper one of gray trimmed with blue. The corsage 
is cut low square, with bretelles trimmed with blue. 
White muslin waist and sleeves. 

Fig. 27.—Walking jacket for child of three years, 
made of heavy white cloth trimmed with blue velvet. 








Fig. 28.—Chemise for girl from two to four years, 
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made with a narrow band and finished by a narrow 
embroidery. 

Fig. 29.—Pelisse for a little boy from two to four 
years old. Our pattern is made of brown velveteen, 
trimmed with yellow silk braid and bronze buttons. 
The right side of the bodice and skirt is slanting, 
and overlaps the left, as seen in illustration. The 
skirt is lined with muslin; the bodice with calico. 
The waistband fastens under a bow ornamented in 
the same mauner as the dress. 

Fig. 30.—Linen Collar. This collar is to be worn 
with dresses cut out in front in the shape of a heart, 
The collar should be made of fine linen taken double ; 
the border is trimmed with a strip of brown and 
white striped French calico. The seam is covered 
by a cross-strip of brown French calico, which is 
stitched on. The chemisette fastens in front with 
buttons and buttonholes. The under sleeve should 
be made with a deep cuff, edged with French calico 
to match. 

Fig. 31.—Vest for boy of thirteen years old. 

Fig. 32.—Slip for child of one year old; it is cut 
with but one seam, that the one infront. It can be 
made of piqué or cashmere and ornamented with a 
narrow braiding pattern. 


SKATING COSTUMES FOR CHILDREN. 
(See Engravings, Page 27.) 

Fig. 1.—Dress and coat of blue poplin; the skirt 
is scalloped and bound with black and a narrow 
braiding pattern above. The coat is trimmed with 
a narrow band of fur. Hat of glazed leather with a 
ribbon tied around it. 

Fig. 2.—Dress and underskirt of scarlet poplin; 
the underskirt striped with black. Sacque of rough 
cloth. Hat of black velvet trimmed with scarlet 
and black. 

Fig. 3.—Little boy's dress of crimson merino, with 
an overdress of stone color. The front and back are 
cut the same, 

Fig. 4.—Boy’s Costume. Garibaldi pants of black 
velvet. Sack of Astrakhan cloth, hat of black velvet 
trimmed with a band of Astrakhan fur. 


CHITCHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR JANUARY. 

As the bleak winds of January blow around us, 
we draw our furs more closely, and feel that, for a 
time, at least, we have warded off some of the chill 
winds. At such a time, perhaps, a few words on 
furs will not be amiss. Small collars, boas, and 
sacques are the fashionable choice in shape. Two 
styles of collars are worn; the most dressy shape 
is the Imperial collarine, very small, only eight 
inches deep in the back, with short, square fronts 
trimmed with the tails of the animals. Ladies who 
consider comfort, prefer the new pelerine cape, 
slightly pointed back and front, and deep enough to 
afford protection to the chest and shoulders. The 
half cape, with long, square ends, is entirely out of 
fashion. Short straight boas tied at the throat, or 
fastened by passing the head of the animal, which 
adorns the end, through a loop, is in favor with 
young ladies, but a longer boa is more distingué, The 
fur cloaks are made in the sacque form, with coat- 
sleeves and standing collar, and pockets; they suit 
the present style of dress better than the large, 
clumsy capes, and are warmer, as they fit the figure 
closely. Mu/‘?s are even smaller than last season. 
The round shape is preferred for full dréss, the flat 
muff for skating or shopping. Muffs are frequently 
made to match the cloak, trimmed with fur. Russia 
sable ranks first in price; a single muff lately made 
ia New York cost #000. These muffs generally have 





a soft lining of eider down. Hudson Bay sable 
is next in favor; it is not!near as expensive as the 
Russia sable; a set can be purchased for $300. Mink 
sable is the fur most generally worn; it is less ex- 
pensive and very serviceable. A mink collar made 
of two skins, trimmed with tails around the neck, 
with pendent tails on the short, square front, is the 
favorite collar of the winter. Collars and muffs are 
made of the curled lamb furs worn last winter 
known as Russian lamb-skin, Astrakhan, and Per- 
siani trimmed with Angora fringe; these are stylish 
and not expensive. 

Seal-skin continues as popular for sacques, muffs, 
etc. The rare golden seal is the most beautiful of 
the species. Seal-skin in its natural state is a light 
tan color; but it is more admired when colored a 
rich maroon brown. Sacques of this are handsome, 
warm, and serviceable. Long boas are also made 
of it, also gloves faced with kid. They are thick 
and warm without being clumsy. Forchildren fancy 
fur, gray Persiani, and ermine are fashionable; 
squirrel is not much in vogue. Fur borders on 
cloaks and dresses are the height of style, but are 
too expensive to be greatly used. An imported dress 
shown is trimmed with fur costing $1000. 

We promised to speak of children’s fashions this 
month. What can we say? Children are dressed 
to so exactly imitate their elders that description 
seems superfluous. We will, however, give a few 
hints. For dresses for little girls plaids are very 
much worn, also plain goods trimmed with plaid. 
Plush of bright colors is used for cloaks, with a 
cloak made of bright blue, purple, or garnet; the 
dress should be the same shade or some good con- 
trast. Hats are of felt, velvet, plush, and satin, are 
mostly trimmed with a feather of some of the many 
different syles. We will describe a few costumes to 
give-a better idea of the styles. An under-dress in 
the Princess shape, of bright plaid; over-dress of 
gray poplin bound with velvet to correspond with 
the local color of the under-dress, looped with bands 
and buttons at equal distances, forming an easy 
scallop. The over-waist cut square, with shoulder. 
straps, double cape, or Carrick of same material as 
the over-dress, bound to correspond, and lined with 
quilted silk or opera flannel of the same color as 
binding and under-dress. Hat a Chasseur of gray 
velvet, with plume and bindings same color as dress. 
A bright-blue cashmere with narrow ruffles of gray 
silk is bound with blue satin, an over-dress cut in 
narrow widths of the same gray silk, gathered at 
the seams on blue satin pipings, with high bodice 
finished with full quillings of blue satin; sash of 
silk, bound with satin and turquoise ornaments, is 
a pretty dress for a girl of twelve or fourteen, simple 
and effective. A very elegant street costume for a 
little girl is a dress of scarlet gros-grain silk, with a 
six-inch plaiting on the skirt, a black silk velvet 
pelisse, with open sleeve, broad sash of scarlet rib- 
bon, marquise hat of black velvet, with aigrette of 
scarlet feathers. Another, a blue poplin dress with 
double skirt; the upper skirt vandyked and gath- 
ered up at the sides of the front width with rosettes 
and sash of satin. Paletdét of gray plush, open at the 
throat, corded and faced with blue. Chasseur hat of 
gray, with blue cords and steel ornaments, Another, 
and less expensive walking-dress, is an under dress 
of scarlet and black striped woollen poplin or merino; 
an upper skirt of black cashmere, cut in deep 
squares and bound with scarlet; a scarlet * Colleen 
Bawn,” or double circular cape, with black braid 
and jet passementerie border gathered at the back 
with bow or rosette of biack ribbon; black felt 
Spanish hat and feather. 

Masry simple and inexpensive dresses are of the 
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soft gray Winseys, with bright plaid bindings, or 
looped over gay plaid petticoats. Dark-gray Winsey 
suits, corded with scarlet merino, or cut in deep 
scallops, over a scarlet underskirt are simple but 
effective; and entire suits of crimson serge cloth, 
trimmed with black velvet and jet buttons, are soft 
and warm for the winter season, for very young 
children. A new article in white velveteen, is also 
very charming for the little ones, bound and orna- 
mented with colored satins and velvets. For boys, 
velveteen suits are very mach worn: they are gen- 
erally made of black or brown, and trimmed with a 
silk braid of the same color. 

The added length of cloaks, spoken of early in the 
season, is not évident. A very long garment would 
appear clumsy with a short dress. A new style of 
velvet cloak is close fitting, long, and open at the 
back for half a yard from the bottom, each side 
trimmed with wide lace, the same as finishes the 
lower edge of the sack. A wide strip of black silk 
made in puffs, by bands of velvet, is set on the back, 
sloping from the belt down the seams, joining the 
back and side breadths, and in half circular form 
above the opening at the back. There is a small 
round cape trimmed with wide lace and a fall of lace 
at the back. The pannier cloak is new and fashion- 
able. It is of velvet with close-fitting bodice, the 
skirt is open in front, and does not meet. Over this 
pace of four inches silk fringe and tassels fall. The 
skirt in front slopes slightly outward from the waist, 
The back is full and gathered at the side-seams. 
Bands of silk, joined to the belt and the bottom, 
make the back in four puffs 2 la panier. A bertha 
of lace is worn with it. 

Velvet suits are fashionable and elegant, whether 
in entire suits or with an underskirt of some con- 
trasting color. A suit recently seen was noticeable 
for its elegance. The underskirt was of scarlet pop- 
lin, with three narrow ruffles around the bottom; 
the upper skirt was of black velvet, finished on the 
bottom with a small silk cord. A basquine of velvet, 
with short skirt, completed the suit. These suits are 
in great demand, and do not, necessarily, require 
costly trimming, as the richness of the material 
renders them attractive when made plainly. 

Shot linseys, orange and black, red and black, blue 
and black, are new and serviceable for morning 
wear. They are trimmed with folds of silk in the 
shades, or with black bands, corded with bright 
colors. One of the late styles has a single skirt, 
edged by a plaiting of the same, made straightway 
of the material, hemmed on both edges, and headed 
by a fold, one half of which is black velvet, the other 
half orange satin, suiting the colors of the dress. 
Two rows of this head the plaiting, which goes 
squarely up the side seams in front. No upper 
skirt is worn with it, but a deep Louis XV. basque 
is trimmed with plaiting and folds to match, and 
has revers corded in color, and deep cuffs and pocket 
lids to correspond. Shepherd’s check is fashionable 
for home morning dresses. It is trimmed with nar- 
row velvet the color and width of the blocks. Broad 
bands of bright-colored velvet, in contrast to the 
dress, is much used for trimming, and the following 
suit will give anexample. The underskirt of blue 
and black striped satin has a broad band of Alexan- 
dra blue velvet instead of a flounce. The upper 
dress is of black glacé silk with sharply-pointed 
basque, bordered with a three inch band of blue vel- 
vet, which forms a round collar on the neck that is 
low enough to show two inches of white chemisette. 
The belt is of velvet, with two loops behind. The 
black skirt is lifted at the side by cockade loops of 
blue. A blue plush jacket is worn in the street with 
this dress. The hat is of blue velvet, with sides of 
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white terry velvet, the crown almost covered with 
a fanchon veil, falling to nearly cover the hair; a 
blue ostrich plume and white aigrette are in front, 
and lace strings fali from the sides. A fashionable 
simple house dress is of gay plaid—the Rob Roy, for 
instance—in all wool poplin, made to just brush the 
floor, with the front width and first side-width gored 
plain at the top; the second partly plain and part of 
its fulness thrown in small piaits, with the two full 
back breadths. The flounce is a quarter of a yard 
wide, vandyked at the bottom, bound with black 
silk and a piping of scarlet merino; cords of black 
and scarlet head the flounce, which is plaited all 
one way. The waist is round, square in the neck, 
with folds of white muslin filling the throat. The 
dress is finished with a ruche of plaid, turned from 
the neck, and put on with a double cord of black 
and scarlet. A ruffle hides the arm-seam at the top 
of the sleeve. The cuff is a round narrow one, of 
black bias velvet with cords. The belt is black vel- 
vet, with fan-shaped bows behind. A black velvet 
ribbon, nearly an inch wide, is Worn round the neck 
with the locket, which is now considered the neces- 
sary addition to every toilette. The hair is worn in 
a large crimped chignon, drawn back from the fore- 
head, unless it is too high, when the front hair is 
frizzed to fall over the brow. A ribbon crosses the 
head three times, and ties low at the side of the chig- 
non, with ends just touching the shoulder. 

Serviceable breakfast jackets are of corduroy, 
cashmere, and opera flannel, made half-fitting with 
points at the front and back. A gayer fancy is a 
white velvet cloth with polka dots of blue or scarlet, 
bound and piped with velvet. The wide sailor collar 
and the front revers are also of velvet with tassels 
at the points. Elbow capes looped at the back are 
newer than jackets. They are of blue or scarlet 
cashmere merino, trimmed with pinked ruches of 
the material. Rob Roy check and the small blue 
and white plaid are made in the same way. The 
ruche is of silk. These as well as the jackets can 
be worn with any color skirt. Garibaldi bodies, 
though not so new, are preferred by many persons; 
they can be made of white or colors as fancy dic- 
tates. A toilette cannot be a thoroughly successful 
one when the skirt and bodice are different; yet 
bodices wear out sooner than skirts, so these fancy 
jackets, Garibaldis, etc., are found useful: henee their 
continued popularity. Pretty pelerine capes of split 
zephyr take the place of clumsy breakfast shawls. 
Bows of ribbon, and of the same material as the 
dress, are now lavished on costumes and foilettes of 
all descriptions, and they are made in every ima- 
ginable form. Round bows, bows with three loops, 
fan-shaped bows, simple bows, etc., are all worn. 
Besides ornamenting the skirts, they are now fre- 
quently to be seen adorning the armholes. When 
distributed with taste they form an exceedingly 
graceful trimming. 

Odd looking bodies are imported to wear with eve- 
ning dresses. The models seen were basques of 
black satin coming over the hips; but as they were 
as low in the neck, both back and front, as any 
waist can be that has any connection with shoulders 
at all, and a large black satin bow with wide ends 
fell from the top of the back to the edge ef the 
basque, the effect was that of a short tratteau, the 
ribbon supplying the place of loose folds. This 
waist was square-necked behind and pointed in front, 
with revers trimmed with black lace and satin loops. 
The lower part was pointed also. There were no 
sleeves; but richly-ornamented straps. 

Pointed waists are coming in style, and few eve- 
ning dresses will be made without them. 

FasHyon. 
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